October 1961 Two Dollars us.a. 


Claude Monet (1840-1926). The House of Monet at Argenteuil 


Canvas, 24% X 20 inches: a painting to be included in an Exhibition of pictures from the Earl of Inchcape’s Collection to be held at 
Messrs. Leggatt Brothers, 30 St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1 (October 20 to November 11) 


will offer at auction on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28th 


IMPORTANT MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE OBJECTS OF ART 


the property of 


His Grace The DUKE OF NORFOLK, K.G. 
ROBERT HORST, Esq., Dr. FRITZ GROTZINGER, and others 


Pa Wy 4 if 


An important French chasse of champleve enamel on copper gilt. 
Limoges, 13th century. 84 inches wide. 
From the Collection formed by Paul R. G. Horst. 


Illustrated Catalogues (16 plates) 8s. Od. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: TRAFALGAR 9060 elegrams: CHRISTIART, PICCY, LONDON 


Marlborough 


Exhibition October - December 


French Landscapes 


Qc 


Pierre-Auguste Renoir ‘Vue de Venise’ 1881 


Marlborough Fine Art Limited 
39 Old Bond:Street, London W1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 6195-6 
Cables: Bondarto London 


Also fine paintings by Bonnard. Boudin, Cézanne, Corot, Courbet, 


Dufy, Monet, Pissarro, Seurat, Signac, Utrillo, van Gogh, 


Vlaminck etc. 


Many important paintings for sale 


The Directors of Marlborough Fine Art Limited 
are always interested in the purchase of important 
modern and old masters. 


Oil on Canvas 


AITCHELL & SON 


(JOHN MITCHELL) 


FINE PAINTINGS 
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STORM ON THE SHORES OF PICARDY, DATED ’23 
i - 
RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON 
(1802-1828) 


SEE MAURICE GOBIN: R. P. BONINGTON. PAGE 27 


8 NEW BOND SHR EEN LOND Wi! 


TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 7567 CABLES: JONMIT, LONDON 


11 x 144 inch 


| 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


HARRIS & SONS 


M 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
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A Sheraton breakfront Bookcase of superb quality, veneered 


with vividly figured Honduras mahogany faded to a fine colour. 


Width 8 ft. 1 in., height 8 ft. 6 in. 


MeLONDON WG-1 


44|52 NEW OXFORD STREE 


Telephones: Museum 2121, 2122 


Telegrams: Artisonne Phone London 
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SOTHEBY’S 


Founded 1744 


announce the Sales of 


FINE ENGLISH GLASS 
on Thursday, 2nd November 


A Jacobite wine glass inscribed ‘The Immortal Memory’, 6% in.;a royal Portrait glass inscribed ‘Georgius II’, 
7+ in.; and an 18th century wine glass moulded with ‘God save King GR’, 6} in. 


and ENGLISH POTTERY 


on Tuesday, 14th November 


A saltglaze bottle, 9 in.; a coloured saltglaze jug, 7} in.; and a saltglaze marriage tankard dated 1763, 5 in. 


the property of the late THOMAS SCHOLES, ESQ. 


Illustrated Catalogues (Glass: 3s.0d. Pottery: 6s.6d.) Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 
(The Catalogue of the sale of 2nd November also includes Furniture and Paperweights to be sold on the following day) 


Ready shortly: Sotheby’s 217th Season (1960-61) 200 pages of illustrations, 23 in colour 


Cloth-bound, picture jacket. 35s. ($6.50). Special price to catalogue subscribers : £1 ($3.50) post free 


Please address all orders to Department C.P. 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 6545 Telegrams: Abinitio, Telex, London 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 717 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
Telephone: Plaza 8-2891 Telegrams: Abinitio, Telex, New York 


Commencing 
October 1961 


The Connoisseur 


will be publishe 


monthly 


SUBS CRIP TLOMS ACL ES bine Rita 


£6 15s a year including postage 


INO Ge Seas 
$16.00 for 12 issues © 
$30.00 for 24 issues 


The 12 issues include the Antique Dealers’ Fair Number 
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LTD. 


4 BURLINGTON GARDENS, LONDON, W.1 


Hyde Park 2714 


An Antique Silver Basket of fine quality 
London 1738 by John Jacob 
Weight 553 ounces 
Length 12 inches 


Antique Jewels, Old English Silver, Enamels, etc. 


BANKERS: in account with Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand since 1812 


BY APPOINTMENT ANTIQUARIES OF CHINESE WORKS OF ART 
TO H.M. THE KING OF SWEDEN ’ 


BLUETT & SONS 


Seated figure of Kuan-ti the Chinese God of War. Porcelain, the 

face, hands and portions of the armour unglazed; the robe, head- 

dress and base glazed sur biscuit green, aubergine and yellow. 
K‘ang-hsi period (1662-1722). Height 11 inches. 


Figure forms fashioned in porcelain by the Chinese often include representations of historical personages canonized and 
sometimes deified centuries after death. In this there seems to be some element of ancestor worship recognized and 
encouraged in the Confucian philosophy, and in pictorial art we occasionally find the figures of Confucius, Lao-tzu and 
Buddha grouped together in contemplation of a scroll on which is drawn the yin-yang symbol. All these are seen in 
individual figure forms but the most popular of the male personages is Kuan-ti the deified warrior Kuan-yu, a well-known 
historical character who rose into celebrity at the close of the Han dynasty. It was not until the 12th century that Kuan-yu 
was canonized and his representation as Kuan-ti the God of War does not seem to be known until the Ming period. 


48 Davies Street, Brook Street, London, W.1 


Telegrams: “‘Chineceram, Wesdo, London, W.1.” Telephone: MAYFAIR 4018 
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Attractive Antique Silver Epergne. George Ill, 
London 1767. The centre and eight side baskets 
all formed as leaves. Height 174”. Weight 147.15 ozs, 


By Appointment 


Maker's mark: T.P. (Possibly that of Thos. Powell). to H.M, The Queen 
Silversmiths & Jewellers 


Asprey in the City. The City man will find a usefully close- 


| at-hand service at Asprey and Birch & Gaydon, 153 


Fenchurch St. where, besides the comprehens 
held, any pieces can be sent from Bond St. at short notice. 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED -: 165-169 NEW BOND STREET LONDON W1 : HYDE PARK 6767 


| THE 
REID GALLERY 


* 


Drawings, watercolours, pastels 

and gouaches by leading 19th and 

20th Century French and English 
artists 


* 


ike : 23 CORK STREET 
Julie Manet and Jeannie Pontillon at the piano if O N D O N s W. I 


by BERTHE MORISOT 
Red and black chalk: 23 621 Inches Telephon 


THE 


House of Perez 
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Internationally 
Famous for Fine Carpets 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE AUBUSSON RUG 
Size 5 ft. 6 in. X 5 ft. 3 in. Ref. No. 50687 


Perez (London) Ltd. 


Member of the B.A.D.A. 


112 and 168 BROMPTON ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: KENsington 9878, 9774 & 1917 (112 only) 
Also BRISTOL & AMSTERDAM 


Telegraphic Address: CARPEREZET, London 
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LUDWIGSBURG 


A most attractive Pastoral Group modelled by Johann Christoph Haselmeyer, 
the Shepherd wearing yellow hat and waistcoat, red jacket and green breeches; 
his companion has pale yellow bodice trimmed in blue, striped skirt, and holds 
a mandolin on her lap; her green hat hangs on the tree, along with her satchel. 
A lamb rests on the grassy base, and a dog sits on a ledge beside the Shepherd. 


Mark: Interlaced C’s below a crown in blue. 


Period: circa 1770. Height: 9 inches. 


Colour Transparencies on request 


| 
. 


38 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


Telephone: EASTBOURNE 780 Cables: ANTIQUITY, Eastbourne 


ROGER POCKLINGTON OF WINTHORPE HALL, NOTTS. 
by 
W. WILLIAMS. Signed and dated 1773 
Canvas 28 x 24 inches 


EXHIBITION OF FINE XVIII and XIXth CENTURY 


SPORTING PAINTINGS 
by GEORGE STUBBS, A.R.A., BEN MARSHALL, J. FERNELEY, etc 
October 4th until October 28th 


ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON Ltd 


ESTABLISHED 1783 


3 Old Bond Street London W.1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 3288 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETIi THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


Pair of XVIII Century French Candelabra by 
Charles Spriment, Paris 1775. Height 15 inches. 


An Example from our Collection of Early French Silver 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. oY 


Telephone: MAY fair 6261 & 6262 


LOMOSNE & SON Limited 


(Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


Ere SE er oS RISES ere 
aol or sae lit 


@ld English and 
Srish Glass 


OLD ENGLISH 
AND 
CONTINENTAL 
CHINA 


- NEEDLEWORK 
PICTURES 


A rare pair of Clichy Perfume 
Bottles, each with millefiori 
decoration in the base and in 
the stopper. 
Height overall: 7 inches 


4 CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.8 


Telephone: WEStern 1804 (Two minutes from High St. Station) Cablegrams: DELOMOSNE, LONDON 


LonDoN J. FREEMAN & SON LTD, NEW YORK 
18 Leather Lane E.C.1 12 East 52nd Street — 
Holborn 4633 | : Plaza 9-6900 ; 


PAUL STORR . 

Collections or single items purchased 
Set of 4 Georgian Silver Candlesticks by Paul Storr, : ae 
124 inches high, circular. Beaded and leaf borders 
with leaf and fluted chasing. 128 ounces. London 1813. 


Pair of Georgian Silver Jardiniéres by Paul Storr, with 
Victorian Plate liners. 174 inches oval, 54 inches high. 
Pierced and notched border with cut out floral and 
leaf chasing, shell feet. 208 ounces, London 1817. 
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Lt. Whitehall 96.37 


Jur van (Se [(07¢4- 7508) On panol 32% by 24 inches 
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HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR, 1836-1904 Signed, Canvas 14 x 12} inches 


THE PULITZER GAPEEESs 


5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8, ENGLAND 


TELEPHONE: WESTERN 2647 CABLES: PULITZART, LONDON 
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THOMAS LUMLEY um... fonpon que 


A GEORGE 
BY EDWARD 


THEOBALD MICHAU (1676-1765) 


DENNIS VANDERKAR 


14 Mason’s Yard Duke Street 


St. James’s’ S.W.1 


Tel: Whitehall 6994 and Hampstead 3740 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


Ee t+FOR BOOKS # ¥ 


¢There just isn’t another bookshop anywhere to com- 
pare with the fabulous Foyles?—A Customer’s Letter 


Visit the “Treasure Trove’-—Foyles new dept. 
for out-of-print books at bargain prices. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON WC2 
GERrard 5660 (20 lines) +4 Open 9-6 (Thursdays 9-7) 


Nearest station: Tottenham Court Road 
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JAMES’S STRE ‘ 


Antique Silver 
Sheffield Plate 


Antique Jewellery 


4 x 17} inches 


a 


Old 
and 


Modern 


Paintings 
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RYDER naga 
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DUKE i 


KING STREET 


STREET 


MASON’S 
YARD 
DENNIS 


VANDERKAR 
GALLERY 


HARRY 
CHERNACK 


of Edinburgh 


85 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 
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dH.BLAIRMAN & SONS LTD. 


£3 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W1. 


A SUPERB LOUIS XVI SECRETAIRE STAMPED NICHOLAS PETIT M.E. 
height 4 ft. 54 in., width 2 ft. 53 in., depth 1 ft. 33 in. 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd, 
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Pratt & 
Burgess 


LIMITED 


Members of The British Antique 


Dealers Association 


MELTON COURT 
Bi, > on 7 OLD BROMPTON ROAD 
Toes LONDON, S.W.7 


Kensington 8501 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


CHIMNEY PIECES 


An 18th Century Chandelier for eight candles of unusual form, in bronze and ormolu. 
Note the gilt handles on the candle-nozzles. 


Pratt and Burgess have a large collection of mantelpieces of the eighteenth century periods, 
in carved marble and wood, suitable for the smaller town or country house. 


meen DENYS WREY Lip) =e 


Telephone: 
BEL gravia 1813/4 


WORKS OF ART 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
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WE ARE ALWAYS ANXIOUS 
TO BUY FINE ENGLISH 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
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‘Triel’, 1960 by A. Dunoyer de SEGONZAC watercolour : 234 X 314 inches 


OOTH 


Established 1842 


31 Bruton Street 
London, W. 1 


GROsvenor 6741 
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WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON W.C.2 
Telephone: Chancery 3248/49 AND LONDON SILVER VAULTS Telegrams; Walter Silvavults London 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


PS Sew Nye = S » reise . y- Magnificent Antique Silver 
Spee = j Tureen and Cover 
Made by John Harris in 1815 
Weight: 138 ounces 


In Perfect Condition 


Large and interesting collection 
of fine Old English Silver always 
available for inspection 


GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD, ESTABLISHED 1823 


Telephones: Mayfair 2608 /9/0, 2066 


2/ BRUTON ‘ST., BERKELEY SOG 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Gregco, Wesdo London 


A Noi I. Oo Gira, BU TLE pe ieee 
POOR SIN Gels Cmca ELECTRICAL WORKS 
UTP HOPS ol se Rav DECORATIONS 
CU RE Agia Nes H E A TE aNeee 
G ARS Pe Eee las: VALUATIONS 


A fine George I carved and gilt mirror frame. C. 1735. 


Overall Height 4 ft. 5 in. 
Overall Width 2 ft. 5 in. 
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THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


NEW 
PAINTINGS 


by 


L. S. LOWRY 


Oct. 12 — Nov. 3 


A Football Match, 1960 
L. S. LOWRY 
20 x 24 inches 


i 
Be PL 


rae £] 


nee 30 BRUTON STREET LONDON W.1 te 


Drawings, London. W.1 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL PORCELAINS, 
FAIENCE AND MAIOLICA 


FURNITURE 


OBJETS DE VERTU 


VINCENNES PORCELAIN 
ec. 1750 
2 x 2 inches — 3 inches high 
SCEAUX FAITENCE, c. 1770 
Painted with exotic birds in polychrome enamels, 9 inches long. 


NEWMAN & NEWMAN (Antiques) LTD. 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
H. E. BACK 


Cables: 
PORCELIQUE LONDON, S.W.3 
ELMARTES LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephones: 
KENsington 5272 & 3793 
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Some things speak 
for themselves ... 


Hence, there is little further we can 
add to enhance the attraction of this 
scene except perhaps to mention - this 
could belong to you! 


Postscript: The entire room setting was designed and 
executed by Built-in Furniture Limited (specialists in 
complete home décor), so the materials and craftsman- 


ship are fully guaranteed. 


eeeoee furniture limited 


Write for fully illustrated brochure to Wigmore House, 
116 Wigmore Street, London W.1. Telephone: WELbeck 
6849/6840. Showrooms at 116 Wigmore Street and at 
461 Finchley Road, N.W.3. HAMpstead 1827 
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C. & D. O°*DONOGHUE 
@ e 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 
12 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY, Devon 


Telephone: 3567 
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HAL O’NIANS 


[7th and 18th Century Paintings and Drawings 


6 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.|1 
Telephone: Whitehall 9392 


PONTREMOLI 


LTD. 


11 SPRING STREET 
PADDINGTON, LONDON, W.2 


Tel: Pad. 6664 


CARPETS, RUGS and 
FITTED CARPETS 


Very fine needlework carpet. 19 ft. 10 in. 
by 13 ft. 8 in. Green ground with rose and 
convolvulus design in pastel shades. 


EXPERT CARPET and TAPESTRY 
RESTORERS and CLEANERS 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL 
TRADE ORDERS 


We are interested in buying genuine old rugs 
and carpets of merit 
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Carved wood and gilt Chippendale Mirror 
of fine quality. 


Height 4 ft. 11 in. 
Width 2 ft. 8 in. 


OP - Left and right - Pair of 
puis XVI, ormolu mounted, 
Lapis Lazuli Cassolettes. 


Height 11 inches. | 


Pair of 18th Century English Blue 
John campana shaped Vases with 
ormolu mounts on Spa bases and 


Wedgwood plaques. 
Height 1 ft. 3 in. 


T. CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD) 


282 NORTH END ROAD, LONDON SW6 
Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cables: Antiquity, London 


Please note: We close | p.m. on Saturdays 


GERALD KERIN LTD 


GERALD W. KERIN WILLIAM REDFORD 
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An exceptionally fine carved and gilt Louis XV Console 
table with original marble top. (Original gilding.) 
Width 694 inches, depth 28} inches. 


9 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 1165 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO #7 
GOLDSMITHS & CROWN JEWELLERS, “ 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
GARRARD & CO, LTD., LONDON 


Single Step Tankard. Date: Charles 11 1671 Maker: E.G. Jackson 11 


THE FINE COLLECTION of antique silver, jewellery and clocks at the 
House of Garrard is both extensive and unique. For those with a taste for 
fine craftsmanship, a visit to Regent Street will prove most rewarding. 


GARRARD Crown Jewellers 


112 REGENT STREET: Wr * REGent goer (11 lines) 
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PEEL & HUMPHRIS LTD 


Sculpture and Works of Art 


BOREAS CARRYING OFF ORITHYIA 
by 
G. MARSY and A. FLAMEN 


Bronze C. 1680 
Height 244 inches (61.5 cm.) 


A reduction of one of the Four 

‘Enlévements’ planned by 

Le Brun to decorate the 

Parterre d’eau in the Gardens 
at Versailles. 


37 NEW BOND STREET LONDON W1 


MAYFAIR 6240 


Mann & Fleming 
(Antiques) Ltd. 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Small 18th Century double sided 
Coromandel screen, maroon ground, 
‘each fold 5 ft. 104 in. x 14} in. 


ANTIQUES 
DECORATIONS 


“= 1208 MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 
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By Appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


Sal ’ 

ae Wisiata csi 
By Appointment 

to H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 


Jewellers 
~ 
Liatrl ih } 
LTD. 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


AND AT LLANDUDNO 


A superb Siberian nephrite Clock, 
Miniature Frame and Pen-wiper by 
CARL FABERGE. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


By Appointment 
to the late Queen Mary 


XXX] 


HENRY SPENCER 


& SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab.), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
Rupert W. Spencer M.A. (Cantab.), F.A.I. 
H. Michael Spencer, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
L. M. Seymour. W. E. Peck F.A.I. Harry C. P. Spencer, A.A.I. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


Sales by Auction 
of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 


Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone 531-2 


4 Paradise Street, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone 3347-8 


VALUATIONS FOR; AEE PUREOSES 
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W. WADDINGHAM 


Member of The B.A.D.A. Ltd 


99 Mount Street, London, W.1 


Telephone: Grosvenor 2411 


and at 


10 Royal Parade, Harrogate 


Telephone: 5797 


Established over 40 years 


A Queen Anne burr-walnut Card 

Table with concertina action, 

the baize-lined interior with 

candlestands and money-cellars. 
Length 3 feet. 


A. FREDERICKS 


(CHELSEA) LTD 


266-267 Fulham Road 
London SW3 


Flaxman 2188 


Wish to Purchase 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture 
for the Home and Export Markets 
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MARIA VAN OOSTERWYCK 
1630-1693 


Signed and dated 1669 
Oil painting on canvas 344 X 29? inches 


A charming example by this very rare master 


me LEGER GALLERIES i. 


(J. LEGER & SON) 


13 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


HYDE PARK 2679 ESTABLISHED 1892 
BRUSSELS: 13 RUE DE LA REGENCE 


We desire to purchase paintings and watercolours by old and modern masters 


ADRIAEN VAN DE VENNE 
WINTER PLEASURES 


Panel: diameter 8} inches 


INCLUDED IN THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION 
OCTOBER 5th - OCTOBER 3ist 


OF THE 


ALFRED BROD GALLERY 


36 Sackville Street LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 7883 
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WHITEHALL 6463 


Fiddle-Thread Service for 12 persons 
date 1817 by Eley and Fearn, 


with Georgian knives. 


15 KING STREET : ST. JAMES’S - LONDON S.W.1 


904 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


AURIFABRO * 


PICCY * 


LONDON 


XXXV 


ODAY, many of the chief patrons of the Arts are leading 
men in industry and commerce. ‘They are important 
collectors of fine things either for themselves or for their offices 
and they are in the happy position of being able to buy what 
they admire. They appreciate too that a fine work of art is an 
investment that will keep its value. 

Make certain, therefore, that your announcements appear 
regularly in the pages of THE FINANCIAL TrmEs. You can be 
certain that a large and influential audience will see them. 
THE FINANGIAL ‘TIMES caters for all who are interested in the world of 
art. Denys Sutton, the well-known authority, is a regular contributor to 
ils pages. 


, Connoisseurs who mean business for you — read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


every day 


SIDNEY HENSCHEL, ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR, BRACKEN HOUSE, 10 GANNON STREET, LONDON, EC4 
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R. L. HARRINGTON LTD. 


Directors: 


Bee 1 Hage 120 and 125 MOUNT STREET GROmenar 1785 6 6270 
Mary Clarke LONDON W.1 Cables: 


CHRISANT LONDON W1 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Led. 
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A RARE 18th CENTURY SATINWOOD SECRE- 
r TAIRE, with painted and inlaid decoration, the medallions 
} of FLora and Pomona en grisaille. ENGLIsH circa 1775, 
Measurements : 
2 ft. 44 in. wide, 1 ft. 84 in. deep, 3 ft. 64 in. high. 
: 


—-y~ 


Povo rOUER FURNITURE 


WORKS OF ART 


LONDON 


69 Upper Berkeley Street 
Portman Square, W.1 


Telephone: PADdington 6595 
Cables: Vivantique, London W.1 


HAIM’S 


31 Brook Street 
London, WI 


Tel: MAYfair 6300 


Section of an unusual 
FRENCH NEEDLEWORK 
CARPET. Green back- 
ground, sprays of 

white Lilies with 

garlands of 

flowers 


Also large stock 
Fine Aubusson Carpets and Rugs 
of various sizes 


Specialists in Fine Quality 
PLAIN WILTON CARPETS 
pastel shades 
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MAN TH EIM 


Porcelain ~Lottery~ 
Gnamel 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 
and Art and Antique Dealers’ League of America 


NEW YORK 
46 East 57th Street 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Cables: Vivantique, New York 


SILVER LUSTRE 
POTTERY 


Pair of magnificent tall ewers 
of Mermen with dolphins, 
representing Water, (Similar 
to Flaxman’s design for 
Wedgwood. See Honey’s 
Wedgwood Ware, plate 61.) 


Height 153 inches 
Staffordshire. Circa 1810. 
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H. TERRY-ENGELL 


N VAN GOYEN Signed and dated 1655 Panel 16% X 22 inches (41:5 * 55*7 cm.) 


THE NETHERLANDS IN LANDSCAPE 


Exhibition of Fine Paintings 
of the 
Seventeenth Century Dutch and Flemish Schools 


25th October - 30th November, 1961 


8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S 
Tel: TRAfalgar 2606 LONDON Swi Cables: Artengel, London 


GEORGE Il 1768 
MONTEITH PUNCH BOWL 


detachable rim, by FRANCIS CRUMP of Lond 
11} inches diameter . 
weight 77 oz. 16 dwt. 


IMPORTANT SALES BY AUCTION 


From 14th to 22nd November and on 9th December 1961 


ART TREASURES FROM) THE Es PA aaOr 
PRINCE FRIEDRICH EEOPOED- OF PRUSSIA 

OBJETS D’ART FROM THE POSSESSION OF VAS PRINGEEY SHO 
COLLECTION OF MADAMESH Ke MUNICH 


AND OTHER COLEECTIONS 
IMPORTANT OBJECTS IN SILVER-GILT AND SILVER, INCLUDING SEVERAL HISTORICAL PIECES 
OUTSTANDING EUROPEAN AND CHINESE PORCELAIN 
SWISS AND FRENCH POTTERY OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GREEK-AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, RENAISSANCE WORKS OF ART 
EXTREMELY FINE FURNITURE, MOSTLY 18TH CENTURY 


SWISS 16TH TO 18TH CENTURY STAINED GLASS 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS, CLOCKS, MIRRORS, BRONZES, ETC. 


LARGE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUEFANDIORD SEGAL Eiis 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
On View: 23rd October to 11th November 1961 


GALLERY JURG STUKER 


BERNE, SWITZERLAND, KRAMGASSE 54 
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iE: BISHOPSGATE 1587 


HE 19th & 20th 
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VAN DONGEN Paysage Soudanais, 1922 


Oil on canvas: 39 X 32 inches 


PAINTINGS BY 


DAUCHOT 
18th October - 5th November 


25th October -— |Ith November 


|| YEAR BOOK 
for 1962 


Contents include 


Packwood House, Warwickshire The American Museum at Claverton 
Georgian Patent Furniture: £. T. JOY Manor, near Bath: THERLE HUGHES 


Spanish Jewellery of the late ee ae ae of Schools, 
Renaissance in the Hispanic Society Colleges and Universities: 


Aiea ee MARK SEVERIN 
ADA MARSHALL JOHNSON National Art Treasures of Korea: 
Ancient Glass at Corning: GODFREY GOMPERTZ 
A. VON SALDERN In Search of Chandeliers: 
A New Field of Egyptian Art: ROBERT SHERLOCK 
BERNARD V. BOTHMER Asia Minor—rug-producer 
Capricci Cinesi: The Vogue for extraordinary: 
Chinoiserie in Italy: KUDRET TURKHAM and 
HUGH HONOUR STANLEY REED 
The National Print Room of Pictures from Ulster Houses: 
Belgium: ANNE CROOKSHANK 
LYDIA DE PAUW-DE VEEN The Thyssen Pictures and the 
Sadahide and the Yokohama-e Prints: National Gallery: 
DR. F. A. TURK THEODORE CROMBIE 
‘Peter the Great’s’ Throne: A Pied-a-terre in Paris: 
A. G. GRIMWADE TERENCE KENNEDY 


ae 


-out November 1961 


Cloth bound 30s. per copy Profusely illustrated 
By post 32s. or U.S.A. $5.00 


Duin) 
Gash 


The Connoisseur Year Book is not included in any subscription, but you are invited to order it through your bookseller; 

or to send 32s. (or five dollars), direct to London, for a copy, which will be mailed to you from London immediately 

on publication. We much regret that late orders may be disappointed. If ordering by mail, please send your early remittance to: 
The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18 


LER 


WELLBY @& PRIDES of 
LONDON L® 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Silver gilt wine cooler 
London 1829 
by Robert Garrard 
110 ounces 12 inches high 


16c Grafton Street, W.1 


Telephone: Hyde Park 1597 
Antique English and Continental Silver - Old Sheffield Plate 


DUITS 


Finest examples 


of 
17th century Dutch Masters 


A Hepplewhite Secretaire Bookcase of faded mahogany, 
the lower cupboard enclosing three long graduated 
drawers. 3 ft. 3 in. wide. 


amon Ee > TT REET 
Moab os, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : Whitehall 7440 


179/180 SLOANE STREET, S.W.1- 


Tel: BELgravia 3080 


XLIll 


A fine MEISSENM Tea and Coffee Service of 48 pieces, each painted with battle scenes in puce monochrome within gilt cartouche borders. Circa 1750. 


BEAUCHAMP GALLERIES 
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Antidue 
Olver 


HICKLENTON & PHILLIPS 
9) CHEAPSIDE, LONDON E.C.2 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Associaticn Ltd. 


8 BEAUCHAMP PLACE S.W.3 
Telephone: Kensington 5716 


XLIV 


Sheraton Mahogany writing desk with 
tambour shutter. 3 feet 6 inches wide 


HARROD 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES, THIRD FLOOR 


Member of The British Antique Dealers Association 


RRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SWI] Tel SLOane 1234 Cables EVERYTHING HARRODS LONDON 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1806 


ml cf abe here 


I8IT 
rn Bdwe i Wigait John Deacon AUES 
A 


CHELTENHAM 


Promenade 


Telephone 2821 


MRS SHIELDS 


DECORATORS 
and 
UPHOLSTERERS 


FINE FURNITURE 


A superb 19th Century French wardrobe 

in the Louis XV style, of banded kingwood 

with fine ormolu mounts. The hanging 

compartments enclosed by three doors. 
Signed LINKE 


7/9 HARRIET STREET 
S.W.1 a: 
Telephone: BELGRAVIA 2651/2 are f 
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ROSES 


H. FANTIN-LATOUR 


Signed and dated 1889 


Canvas 9 X 134 inches 


eee ART SOCIETY L'? 


Paintings and Water-colours Old and New 


Collections purchased 


Pee Wy BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Established 1876 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Telephone: Mayfair 5116 
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The Unibersity of Schweppshire 


REPORT ON DRAMA. The amalgamation of s.H.R.0.U.DS. and the Foglamps resulted 
in a successful year, although a modern English play by Schwesker, translated 
into Rumanian and acted-on the circular staircase of the 13th century Tower of 
All Spirits by 12 bus conductors chosen and rehearsed at random, did not get 
good notices. “If a play is basically something to be seen it must be seen.” 
Accepting this principle, Stiikl adapted his version of the Old King Cole story, 
with its chorus of junior astronomers dressed as nuns, to a specially constructed 
inverted dome on infra-red telescope lines. Later in the year, deliberately 
choosing a theatre which was not a theatre, the committee courageously hired, 
for its Julius Cesar in Old Pretender costume, the building site for the new 
Budds and Hocking Central Stores. “What we liked about it was that the setting 
was really used,” said the New Schweppsman. If it seemed natural to the actor 
saying rhubarb to sit on a concrete mixer when he said it he sat on it. 

Future plans are many. Already in rehearsal is the new anonymous drama 
with its famous television-watching scene set in a nurses home. Though post-sink 
in tempo, the costumes are Aegean in flavour. Indeed even the director is wearing 
archipelagic clothes based on recent excavations, 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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SPECIALIST IN EUROPEAN PERIOD CARPETS 


a AUBUSSON - SAVONNERIE - NEEDLEPOINT 
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Very rare l6th century Spanish Cuenca carpet, light green ground and yellow border with design 
in the style of the early Oushac Carpets. 20 by 33 feet. 


CATAN 


129 AVENUE DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


PARIS 


PHONE BAL 41-71 


Many splendid properties and apartments are offered 
for sale including: 

14th century chateau and outbuildings standing in 100 
acres of land, 2 parks, lakes and fields. Every modern 
convenience. 


This charming living-room belongs to a tastefully and comfort- 
ably furnished old country house situated on the banks of the 
river Lot, in a picturesque region with a mild and healthy 
climate. Fruit and early vegetables in abundance. 3 river 
jetties. 


Literature and further particulars on request. Phone: OPEra 39.91 
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Gros point carpet, polychrome flowers on black ground. 
Dimensions approx. 13 x 15 feet 


ANTIQUE and MODERN CARPETS 
ORIENT-CHINA-AUBUSSON-SAVONNERIE 


GALERIE, RE RS ais 


132 Bd. Haussmann, PARIS (8) 
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Phone; LABorde 27-39 


PARDO 


PRIMITIVES, OLD MASTERS 
FRENCH. EIGHTEENTH, CEN TUR 


160, Boulevard Haussmann 


PARIS 8° 


Tél: Carnot 66-51 


Floral marquetry commode stamped by Christophe Wolff (cirea 1755) 


On the commode: Louis XV clock, 18th century vases and porcelain. 
OBJETS 2 ANTIQUE 
D’ART A N D R E FURNITURE 
XVIlleme Siecle M A V QO N XV Ith Century 


238 Fg Saint-Honoré P A R I S Phone: CAR. 22.43 


LI 
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A fine Louis XV lit & crosses’ stamped by REUZE. FINE FURNITURE and OBJETS D’ART of the XVIIIth century 


GAD Ri see 
23 RUE DU CIRQUE C | RQU if 


PARIS VIII 


Bi 


FRENCH JEWELLERY OF 
THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 


BAL 36-50 


EXHIBITION 
WATERCOLOURS 


DRAWINGS 
ANTIQUE 


JEWELLERY 


Mare GARLAND 


PARIS 
23 Rue Du BAC 
ie B.A.B. 50-57 
marquet | 
December 1961 | sinter ; 
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FURNITURE 
CHAIRS 
TAPESTRIES 


18th Century : 
BRONZES 


Chinese lacquer Commode with ormolu 
fittings and mounts. Cabinet maker 
B.V.R.B. (circa 1735). 


Dimensions: 
Length 1m. 45 
Height 87-5 cm. 

Depth 63 cm. 


RENE WEILLER 


15 Rue Lamennais, PARIS Te/: BALxac 43-46 


BUILD YOUR HOUSE... 


on a site above the 
GOLF-LINKS AT SAINT-NOM-LA-BRETECHE 
ON THE DOMAINE DE LA TUILERIE 
adjoining the Forest of Marly 
12 miles from Paris and 20 minutes from 
the Are de Triomphe via the 


Bois de Boulogne and the Western 


Motorway (SHAPE Headquarters Branch) 


Links Architect: HAWTREE & SON 
; House Architect: J. REGNAULT 
Suggested design for Residence on Golf links Crean Keeper: M. ELLIS 


Bi 
D F E AU (REAL ESTATE CONSULTANT) PA R i Ss 3° TEL, LAB, 69-24 (16 lines) 
a 132, Boul. Haussmann 


APARTMENTS - MANSIONS - ESTATES ~- FARMS ~- INVESTMENT LOTS ~ INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS PREMISES - BUILDING SITES 


LIll 


MAURICE AVELINE & C° 


OBJETS D’ART 
DECORATION 


PARIS 


20, rue du Cirque 
ELYsées — 51.63 


Louis XVI period table by ADAM WEISWEILLER in flecked mahogany supported 
by four twin columns in bronze, bamboo finish. 


On the table : two paperweights in Vincennes porcelain. 


Behind : Japanese paper screen, |8th century. 


KNOEDLER 


Established 1846 


Old and Contemporary Masters 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
34. St. James’s Street 14 East 57th Street 85 bis rue du Faubourg 
S. Wat NuY.22 St. Honoré 8° 
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Wooden Seated Bodhisattava — YUAN Period 


C. T. LOO « C® 


ANCIENT CHINESE ART 
48 Rue de Courcelles 41 East 57th Street 


PARIS NEW YORK 


J.C. MOREAU-GOBARD- 
ASIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


PARIS 


16, Av. George Vv 
‘Phone: ELY 44-86 


Métro: Alma-Marceau 


Trunk of Buddha in bronze with green patina, 
Siamese, Sukhothai Period 13th - 14th Century. - 


MARCEL ROSENAU 


COMPAGNIE DES ARTS ANCIENS 
23 RUE DU. BAC Phone BAB 21-83 


PARIS 


J. PASTEYER 


7 rue d’ Aguesseau, PARIS, Tél. ANJou 35.84 


THE PARIS ESTATE AGENT 
FOR HISTORIC PROPERTIES 
APARTMENTS OR MANSIONS IN THE MOST 


PLEASANT DISTRICTS 
FOR SALE 


A rare pair of Meissen bottles, circa 1730 
(Johanneum Mark) 


Very near Champs-Elysées beautiful 18th 
century mansion 
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HEIM 


109 FAUBOURG SAINT HONORE 
PARIS 8° BAL. 22.38 


Jean Mare NATTIER La Marquise du CHATELET Exhibited in the Paris Salon of 1745 


OLD MASTERS 


SEMAIL, antiquaire a Paris 


ROMANEX is distributed by the best retailers of FRANCE and following countries : 
GERMANY : BARANDE und Co - Hofaue 54, Wuppertal-Elberfeld 22 A - 
BELGIUM : J-P. WYERS N. V. - 57 Quai au Foin, Brussels - BRAZIL : MATARAZZO - 
Caixa postale 86, Sao Paulo - CANADA : TELIO TRADING Co - Phillips Place 
Building, 1193 Phillips Place, Montreal 2 - DENMARK : TEXTIL LASSEN - 
26 Kobmagergade, Copenhagen K - OLESEN - 4 Hojbro-plabs, Copenhagen K - UNITED 
STATES : IMPERIAL TEXTILES - 280 Fifth Avenue, New York - FINLAND : LASSILA 
& TIKANOJA OY - Esplanaadi 18, Helsinki - HOLLAND : J-P. WYERS N. V. - 
Voorburgwal, Amsterdam - ITALY : SPA. A.D.I. TESSUTI BOUSSAC DE PARIS - 
Foro Buonaparte 70, Milan - LEBANON : Camille MOUNSEF - Rue Madame 
Curie, Beyrouth - NORWAY : Johan O. LARSSEN - Grensen 2, Oslo - SWEDEN : 
HERTZ - 93 Molndalsvagen, Goteborg - Eric EWERS - 184 Valhallovagel. Stockholm 7 - 
SWITZERLAND : BISCHOFF Textile S. A. St-Gall 


LONDON : BOUSSAC Distribution - 20 Great Portland Street 
LONDON W1 - Tél. : LANGHAM 29-01 


PARIS : Ets BOUSSAC - 21 rue Poissonniére - PARIS-2¢ 
Tél. : CENtral 23-35 


Photo Jean Selves ; 


VUILLARD ‘La Petite Modéle’ 


GALERIE ABDY 


acing the Polais de l'Elysée 8, Rue de Duras, PARIS Phone: ANJou 25.99 


LIX 


PAUL GAUGUIN Landscape, Martinique Canvas 36} x 234 inches 


WILDENSTEIN 


147 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 0602 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


Set of 4 Candlesticks by John Parker, London 1799. Height 16 inches. Weight 152 ounces. 


Coffee Pot by 
HESTER BATEMAN 
London 1787 

Height 12 inches 
Weight 23 ounces 


from the Collection of 


Sees WINE It -- 


. ; ° Tel: Dublin 73865 
Fine Art Dealers, Jewellers and Silversmiths 


31 & 32 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 


L'ete: a Paris: 
a Englesqueville-en-Auge 34 rue de la Pompe 
pres Deauville TRO. 27.19 


PREMSELA & HAMBURGER 


est. 1823 


Marthe de la Tour 


presente 


en sa galerie 


parmi ses Meubles Anciens 


Peintures—Dessins et Gouaches 


Vlaminck - Valadon -  Utrillo 
A. Hambourg - R. Oudot 


et tous les 


Grands Maitres de la Peinture 


Tr 
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A tous ceux qui cherchent les plus beaux 
ANCIENS BIJOUX ANGLAIS 
rendez visite a 
RICHARD OGDEN 
ou écrivez Iui pour tous renseignments a 


Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


Vous serez tous les bienvenus —amateurs et revendeurs 


HYDe Park 9136 


SUUETTETU LTC ETEE TCT ELE Ee 
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From our Renaissance collection 


% JUST OFF YZ BOS PRESS 


th ae { 
Anniversary 


eee PRICES 
Specialists in antique silver 


EDITION 
“ and jewellery 7 S 
from the 15th to the 19th century MAS A 


% tN er tei ea pine fon 
©) 
THE U. S. ART & “ANTIQUE PRADE 


ROKIN 120 AMSTERDAM 2 Dp Price $20 27 


21 East 57th Street~= New York 22, N.Y. 
Sa (U.S.A.) 
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LOUIS XVI MAHOGANY WRITING TABLE, STAMPED ‘CANABAS' 


a OPERA JACQUES ARTAIN - 30 AVENUE DE L’OPERA PARIS~ OPE. 22-50 


PAUL BRANDT - AMSTERDAM 


announce the sale of 


IMPORTANT AND ATTRACTIVE FRENCH EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FURNITURE 


commodes, secretaires etc. veneered with satinwood, rosewood and other contrasting 

_ woods decorated with black and gold lacquered chinoiserie designs — carved and gilt 
armchairs with original needlepoint coverings — fine sets of Louis XVI mahogany chairs — 
Chippendale tea-table with carved and pierced border and other small cabinet furniture 
in the French taste 


FINE CHINESE PORCELAIN superbly decorated in ‘famille verte’ and ‘famille rose’ enamels — 
CHANDELIERS - SILVER, rare set of antique Amsterdam silver candlesticks and candelabra — 
PAINTINGS - PAINTED WALL-PANELS - CLOCKS - PERSIAN CARPETS etc. 


exclusively forming the property of the late 


BARON and BARONESS J. A. VAN HEECKEREN VAN MOLECATEN 


AT THEIR ESTATE ‘DE LANGE HUT’, KONINGSWEG 2 AT ARNHEM (HOLLAND) 
on 7th and 8th of NOVEMBER, 1961 


PUBLIC EXHIBITION: Friday 3rd, Saturday 4th and Sunday 5th of November 1961 
from 10 am to 4 pm 


Apply on prepayment of £1.0.0 for the illustrated ‘de luxe’ catalogue to 
PAUL BRANDT - office: Pieter de Hoochstraat 30 - tel 723997 - AMSTERDAM 


PUBLIC AUCTION - MARSEILLES AUCTIONEERS 


9, Rue Chateauredon, Marseilles (Bches du Rh.) France 
Telephone 20-13-54 


AUCTION on the Premises 

14, 15, & 16 NOVEMBER, 1961 of the 

COLLECTIONS and FURNITURE 
of the Late Dr. FOURNIER 

Contents of the CHATEAU DE LA GROGNARDE 
Marseilles 
RARE & NUMEROUS OBJETS d’ART & CURIOS, XVI, XVII, 
XVill and XIlXth Centuries: 


Automata : lvories - Wax-works - Various Instruments : Games 
Birds - Wrought Iron - Ceramics - an Important Selection of 
Objects and Documents on FREEMASONRY. 


FINE CLOCKS, French and 
German of the XVI, XVIl and 
XVIlIlth Centuries: Pendulum: 
Wall - Clocks with animated 
figures + skeleton Clocks. 


SCULPTURES: Antiques of 
the XVI, XVII, XVIII and 
X|Xth Centuries: including 
Terra cotta original by 
V. Carpeaux (head of the 
Empress Eugénie). 


FAR EASTERN ART - 
CHINESE & JAPANESE 
Sculpture: Paintings: Bronzes 
. Hardstones <- Bijoux 
Harpsichord, 17th Century Ceramics. 


FINE PAINTINGS of the XVII and XVIllth Centuries. 
IMPORTANT & FINE FURNITURE of the XVI to XVIIIth 


Galerie 


G. CRAMER 


48 lavastraate Teles 


THE HAGUE 


Old Master Paintings 


Renaissance Bronzes Centuries. 
. a ae : Expert: Mr. Jean BERNARD, 38 Cours d’Estienne d’Orves, 
Portrait Miniatures, Colour-prints MArseilles (Bches du Rh.), France. Telephone 33-16-05 
ON VIEW: 13th November from 10 a.m. — 6 p.m. 
CATALOGUE No. 6 FREE UPON REQUEST Illustrated Catalogue on request 
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STADTWALDGURTEL 32 


COLOGNE 


(Illustrated catalogue free on request) 


GALERIE INTERNATIONALE 


D’ART CONTEMPORAIN 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


Mathieu 


eats LP Guiette 
253, RUE SAINT-HONORE 


Ta: Opéra 32.29 | Compard 


BRUXELLES, V Degottex 
208, AV. F. ROOSEVELT Dangelo 


Tél: 72.09.79 
Corbero 


ZURICH, 1 ES 
NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31 
Tel: 25 17 48 A. Pomodoro Wall clock in polychrome—green, red and blue 


with inlay of the period of Louis XV. 
G. Pomodoro | 
JEAN-BAPTISTE DIETTE | 
In the front line of contemporary art ANTIQUE CLOCKS 
ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE 


7 rue Saint-Anastace PARIS 3° — Founded in 1852 
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NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


FINE RATINGS 


Sir Edward Dering 
by 
POMPEO BATONI 
1708-1787 


15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Nels 


Old Masters 


Krieghoff and the Early Canadians 


Contemporary Canadian 


| - “A Al 
British and French Paintings | Wingate s Johnston Utd 
Established 1815 
| Head office: 
g1-93 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


_ Modern Sculpture 


also at: LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER 
SOUTHAMPTON - BELFAST - PARIS 
NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW - TORONTO 
NEW YORK - MONTREAL - ETC. 


AS een TREN camo Nt 


Shippers - Insurers — | 
Travel Agents 


Galleries: 194 Bloor St. W., Toronto 
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ERICKSON COLLECTION OF 
OLD MASTERS 


Featuring the Internationally Renowned 


REMBRANDT Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of Homer 


CRIVELLI Madonna and Child REMBRANDT Man Holding a Hat 
| | Soe (Portrait of Prince Frederick Henry) and 
PERUGINO S. Augustine with Portrait of an Old Man (S. Matthew) 
Members of the Fraternity of Perugia 

} TERBORCH 9 Portrait of Albert Milant 

me LUCAS CRANACH THE ELDER and Portrait of Swantje Milant 

Princess Sibylla of Cleves FRAGONARD La Lisense 
HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER NATTIER La Marquise de Baglion 


George Neville, 3rd Earl of Abergavenny 
TOCQUE Portrait of Mme Plainval 


HUBERT ROBERT Az Bois and Le 
Pont de Pierre 


SOUTH NETHERLANDS MASTER GAINSBOROUGH Lady Eden 


| JAN MOSTAERT Portrait of a Man 
4 and Portrait of a Woman 


Scenes from the Life of S. Augustine 
| RAEBURN Quinton McAdam as a Boy 
FRANS HALS Man with a Herring and Capt. David Kinlock, RN. 
. VAN DYCK Portrait of a Genoese ROMNEY Mrs. Lowther and The 
Officer Young Squire 


Public View from Saturday, November 11 


DE LUXE CATALOGUE, hard covers, 24 subjects, 23 reproduced in gravure, 1 color page. 
Price $5. Air Mail $2.50 additional. 


Available in London; DAWSON’S OF PALL MALL, 16 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
Paris; PIERRE BERES, 14 Avenue de Friedland 
Zurich: EMIL HARTMANN, Limmatstrasse 285 


or apply direct PARKE-BERNET Cable: PARKGAL 
| By Order of BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York, Trustee 


for the ANNA E. ERICKSON TRUST; and Earl A. Darr and 
Bankers Trust Company, Executors of Her Estate 
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Masterpieces of : | 
PAINTING SCULPTURE PORCELATNEMEM 

FURNITURE. 92?) DAREST RIES H 


GOTHIC . RENAISSANCE , EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


DUVEEN BROTHERS INc. 


18 EAST 79 STREET 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 


DR. ERNST HAUSWEDELL - HAMBURG 36 - FONTENAY 4 


The next Auction-Sales will take place 


November 24th - 28th 


A very Important Collection of about 60 Indian 
Sculptures 4th to 15th Centuries. 


2. Nov. 28th. Works of Art from China, Japan, Persia (about 
100 Bronzes from Luristan), Mexico, South 
America, Africa, Oceania. 


3. Nov. 24th. Valuable Books and Autographs. 


4. Nov. 25th. Prints, Drawings, Pictures, Sculptures (16th— 
20th Centuries). 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on request 


India, 12th-13th Century 
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P. H. GILLINGHAM 


M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 


Antiques and Works of Art 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 
8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 
GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
Telephone: 5750 Telephone: 61952 


ROBERT de FRESNES 


ANTIQUES and OBJETS D’ART CESSNOCK CASTLE 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
FINE FABRICS GALS TON 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
OAK FURNITURE AYRSHIRE Galston 314 
EXPORTERS 


Trade enquiries invited 


BReineste GAL LE RIES 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.I + Welbeck 8934 


Galerie P. Blendinger 


TEL. (091) 28415 
Agno (Tessin) 


Exposition permanente d’oeuvres des grands peintres 
frangais du 19éme et 20éme siécle, meubles, antiquités. 


Unters A aoe 
(GAs SL EES 
ee Lover toes London W7 


Hyde Park 4711 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


COINS AND MEDALS 


especially for collections 
Catalogue of English Coins, 9/3. Bulletin 1/- 


B. A. SEABY LTD., 65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
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LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


ANNUAL AUTUMN 


EXHIBITION 


OF FINE 


DUTCH, FLEMISH AND ITALIAN 
OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


October 23rd — December rst 


Daily 10 a.m.—7 p.m. Saturdays 10 a.m.—1 p.m. 


Still-life Flower Paintings, Landscapes, River Scenes, 


Seascapes, Interiors, Portraits 


by 


S. van Ruysdael, Fan van Goyen, Fan Brueghel, B. van der Ast, 
Ambrosius Bosschaert, William van der Velde, Philips Wouwerman, 
Gaspar Netscher, Fan van Kessel, Facob van Ruysdael, Frans Hals, 

Anthony van Dyck, Giovanni Paolo Pannini, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue 4s. 6d. post free 


ALL PAINTINGS ARE FOR SALE 


13 Duke Street, St. Jamests, Uondamme says 


Telephone: WHltehall 9349 


MASTER OF THE LIFE OF MARY 
(Meister des Marienlebens) 


Latter part of 15th Century 


MADONNA AND CHILD 


Circular panel: 14 inches (35-5 cm.) 


Professor Dr. Alfred Strange writes: An important, beautiful and characteristic work by the Master of the Marienlebens. 
Painted in his mature period, and without doubt one of the most attractive Madonna subjects from his hand. 


For further information, prices and particulars about any of these paintings 


Please enquire at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


— 


EGBERT VAN DER POEL 
(1621 — Delft — Rotterdam — 1664) 


FROZEN RIVER SCENE 


Panel 18 X 25 inches (45-6 & 63-5 cm.) 


LEONARD KOETSER EXHIBITION, 13 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 f 


WILLIAM VAN DER VELDE 


(1610 — Leiden — Greenwich — 1693) 
SEASCAPE WITH SHIPPING OFF THE DUTCH COAST 
Canvas 26} X 21 inches (67°3 X 53°4 cm.) 
Provenance: Collection: The Duke of Bedford, Woburn Abbey 


Literature: Hofstede de Groot, Vol. III, page 140, No. 563 


For further information, prices and particulars about any of these paintings 


Please enquire at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 
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PIETER CORNELISZ VAN SLINGELANDT 
(1640 — Leiden — 1691) 


THE BIRD CATCHER 
Panel 10 < 8 inches (25:3 X 20:3 cm.) 


Signed 


Exhibition at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


AMBROSIUS BOSSCHAERT (the Elder) 


(c. 1570 — Anvers — Utrecht — 1645) 


FLOWERS IN A GLASS VASE 
Panel 14 X 9} inches (35-5 X 23°5 cm.) 


Signed with initials 


Prices on application -LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


WILLIAM VAN DER VELDE 
(1610 — Leiden — Greenwich — 1693) 


COASTAL SCENE 
Canvas § X 7% inches (12-7 X 19 cm.) 
Signed with initials 


Provenance: Collections: George Field; Smith & Son, 137 New Bond Street 


For jurther information, prices and particulars about any of these paintings 
Please enquire at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


PHILIPS WOUVERMAN 
(1614 — Haarlem — 1668) 


THE SAND HILL 
Panel 14 X 16}1 
Signed and dated 1652 


Prevenance: Collections: Mrs. R. Makower; Baron de Beurnonville, Paris 1883; 
Madame Levaigneur 


Literature: Hofstede de Groot, Vol. III, No. 1121. Engraved 


JAN VAN GOYEN 
. (1595 — Leiden — The Hague — 1665) 


THREE PEASANTS AND A STREAM 
Circular panel 124 inches (31-7 cm.) 


Signed 


FLORIS VAN SCHOOTEN 


(1587 — Leiden — 1658) 


S ieee Ine 
Panel 153 Xx 224 inches (39-3 X 57 cm.) 


Signed with initials 


For further information, prices and particulars about any of these paintings 


Please enquire at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


JAN BRUEGHEL II 
(1601 — Anvers — 1678) 


LANDSCAPE WITH HORSEMEN 
Panel 11 16% inches (27:9 * 41-9 cm.) 


Provenance: Collection: Edward Peter Jones 


At the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 


SIR ANTHONY VAN DYCK 
(1599 — Anvers — London — 1641) 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST FRANS SNYDERS 
Canvas 12 X 9 inches (30°5 X 23 cm.) 


Provenance: Collection: The Rt. Hon. the Viscount Allendale 


Exhibition at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


FRANS HALS 


(1580 — Anvers — Haarlem — 1666) 


THE SHRIMP GIRL 


Panel 124 10} inches (31°1 27'3 cm.) 


Signed with initials in right corner 
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CORNELIS BEELT 
(1645 — Haarlem — 1701) 


SKATING ON THE ICE 


Panel 243 X 16} inches (62 X 41-2 cm.) 


At the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 
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GIOVANNI PAOLO PANNINI 
(1691/2 — Piacenza —- Rome — 1765) 


VISIT OF THE CARDINAL DE POLIGNAC TO S. PETER’S, ROME 
Canvas 30 X 41} inches (76:2 X 160 cm.) 
Signed and dated 1741 


Provenance: Collection: His Grace the Duke of Leeds, Hornby Castle, Bedale, Yorks. 
Exhibited: Yorkshire Fine Art Institution, York 


Literature: Hornby Castle Catalogue, page 79, No. 250 


For further information, prices and particulars about any of these paintings 
Please enquire at the LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY, 13 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


GIOVANNI PAOLO PANNINI 
VISIT OF THE CARDINAL OF YORK TO S. PAOLO FUORI LE MURA, ROME 
Canvas 30 X 413 inches (76:2 X 160 cm.) 


Signed and dated 1741 


Provenance: Collection: His Grace the Duke of Leeds, Hornby Castle, Bedale, Yorks. 
Exhibited: Yorkshire Fine Art Institution, York 
Literature: Hornby Castle Catalogue, page 76, No. 230 


THESE TWO PAINTINGS OF SUPERB QUALITY ARE IN A PERFECT STATE OF PRESERVATION 


At the LEONARD KOETSER EXHIBITION, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 


LEONARD KOETSER EXHIBITION, 13 Duke Street, St. James's, S.W.1 
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LEONARD KOI 


GIOVANNI PAOLO PANNINI 
(See pages LXX XIV and LXXXV) 


VISIT OF THE CARDINAL OF YORK (SON OF JAMES III, THE OLD PRETENDER) 
TO S. PAOLO FUORI LE MURA, ROME 


S. Paolo fuori le Mura, the largest Roman church after S. Peter’s, was originally erected by Constantine on the place where the 
Roman matron, Lucina, had buried the Apostle Paul. It was later enlarged by Valentinian II (in A.D. 386) and by Theodosius. 

This great painting by Giovanni Paolo Pannini, signed and dated 1741, shows the interior of this important church as it appeared 
before the devastating fire during the night of 15/16th July, 1823. Many of the massive marble columns were destroyed in this 
fire. The most striking were those in purple, which were said to have come from the Mausoleum of Adriano. The mosaic is all 
that now remains of the old Basilica. 

The frescoed walls, many of them painted by Pietro Cavallini (13th century), represent stories from the Old and New 
Testaments, the lives of the Apostles, particularly S. Paul, figures of the Prophets, and also medallions carrying portraits of the 
Popes. These frescoes are specially notable for their great clearness and immense wealth of detail. 

Behind the pyx of Arnolfo di Cambio (1285), which still exists, can be seen the great altar by Onorio Longhi, with the altar 
support by Cigoli, which was also destroyed. To the left are four great oval paintings by Avanzino Nucci which embellish the 
apse. The ceiling of S. Paolo was considered to be particularly noteworthy since it was composed of pine beams of stupendous 
length. 

The rebuilding, under the direction of L. Poletti, began in the pontificate of Leo XII (1823-29). Pius IX (1846-78) consecrated 
the restored church in 1854. 

Before the English Sovereigns abandoned Catholicism, the Basilica of S. Paolo was placed under their protection. The then King 
of England was a member of the Chapter, as was the King of France for San Giovanni in Laterano, and the King of Spain for 
Santa Maria Maggiore. The privilege was suspended but not abandoned and James Stuart III (The Old Pretender who lived in 
Rome during Pannini’s active years) continued to send a regular offering of a candle on Candlemas Day. However, his son, the 
Cardinal of York (here portrayed) required a Sovereign’s honours when he visited S. Paolo. 

This historically important work by Pannini, which is in a perfect state of preservation, is perhaps the best extant record of 
what this interior of the great Basilica looked like before it was restored. 


VISIT OF THE CARDINAL DE POLIGNAC TO S. PETER’S, ROME 


There can be no doubt that this splendid scene of the interior of the Basilica of S. Peter can be included amongst the best works 
that Pannini painted. It can also with certainty be considered as one of his happiest works, surpassing all the others in 
finish. The transparent splendour of the atmosphere, the large number of figures, the accurate study of perspective, the wealth of 
detail and splendid colours all give a full measure of his talent and illustrate the great task the artist imposed on himself in executing 
this work. 

This interior scene of S. Peter’s, which Pannini painted in 1741, and which is in excellent preservation, was inspired by the visit 
of some illustrious personage: in this particular instance the visit of the Cardinal de Polignac, who gave a commission for the work 
to the artist. 


I should like to record my grateful thanks to the following for their 
valuable information concerning the Pannini paintings: 


Professor Sir Anthony Blunt, Professor Roberto Longhi, Dr. Alfred Scharf, 
Professor Giuliano Briganti, and Professor Ferdinando Arisi —L.F.K. 


LEONARD KOETSER GALLERY 


13 Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHtehall 9349 
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Drawings in the possession of the Kupferstichkabinett, Dahlem Museum, Berlin, 


showing figure studies for the interior of the Basilica of S$. Peter’s, Rome 


LEONARD KOETSER EXHIBITION, 13 Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
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Very lovely William and Mary Walnut Bureau Cabinet 
Lovely colour and patination. 24 x 19 x 68 inches high 


The Lady Hague Collection 


QUINNEYS Lr. 


WALTER NEEDHAM 


CHARLES I GALLERIES 
and ST. MICHAEL’S RECTORY 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 
CHESTER 


Telephone: Cable Address: 
Chester 22836 D>. “Needinc’, Chester 
and 23632 S| ¥ 
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The NEXT ISSUE of 


(NOVEMBER 1961) 


is the important annual 


number devoted to 


CPA LLTANGA RT 
and will include the 


following contributions — 


PALAZZO SACCHETTI 


A. M. Clark 


LIQWDWDODODODODO DODD SB SaobE pet 


MUSEUMS OF EUROPE IV. 
Belluno 


LILILILI 


HucH Honour on Bronze 


LILILI 


Giacomo and Giovanni Zofto 
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Vinova Porcelain by FuLvio MARTINENGO 


‘Lost’ Frescoes by Niccold Berrettoni by 


Giuseppe Mazza by JOHN FLEMING 
Giovannia Socchi: le Jacob florentin 
FIVE ITALIAN EXHIBITIONS 


New light on Alessandro Longhi’s “Balotin del 
doxe’ by FRANCESCO VALCONOVER 


The Connoisseur 


Museo Civico, 


Statuettes by 
li 


Two Italian Wax Reliefs in the Wallace 
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The Master of the Corsini “Adulteress’ by [0 
JOHN Maxon Cy 
O Also O 
= An Eighteenth Century French Chandelier by 4 
al J. F. HAYWARD . 
a Modern Jewellery at Goldsmiths’ Hall 5 
O . 
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YF MOUNT STREET LT 
LONDON 


Jarling 


Early furniture 
4 w 


hinese and European 


Works of Art 


12 Mount Street 


ONDON W.1 


lephone: GROsvenor 2858 
bles: BARGRO London W.1 


Swabian carved wood statue of St. John the 
Baptist, decorated in gilt and polychrome. 
15th Century Height 38 inches 


TUDOR HOUSE 
BROADWAY, WORCS. 


Telephone: Broadway 2108 


Dealers in Fine Old English 
17th and 18th century Furniture 


Very fine late 18th Century harewood 
tambour fronted writing table. 
Length 2 ft. 6 in. Depth 2 ft. 2 in. 
Height 3 ft. 34 in. 


ALSO 
CHELTENHAM & MIDHURST 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE W. SUSSEX 


Our extensive stock would make a 
visit interesting 


DAVID BLACK & SUNS 


I BURLINGTON GARDENS 
NEW BOND STREET. W.!1 


have on exhibition and for sale one of 
the most carefully chosen collections of 
Antique English and Continental Silver, 
Objets de Vertu and fine Works of Art 


in Great Britain and America. 


We are always desirous of purchasing 
for cash any of the aforementioned 


Works of Art. 


* We especially wish to purchase West 
African, Inca and Mexican Primitive 


Sculpture and Works of Art in Gold, 


Ivory, Bronze, viz. Figures, Busts 


and Masks. 


Telephone: 
HYDE PARK 3851 


Telegraphic Address: 
“DAVIBLACK, LONDON W. 1” 


and 


MR. BERNARD BLACK 
1062 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21 
Telephone; TRAFALGAR 9-2171 
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New Reprint of 
the 3rd (1762) Edition 


THOMAS CHIPPENDALEBF’S 
DIRECTOR 


The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director 


Introduction by RatpH Epwarps 
212 plates Cloth bound 
Edition limited to 1,000 copies 


£4 4S. ($13.00 in U.S. including packing, postage and insurance 
from The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18) 


Published by The CONNOISSEUR 


RALPH GOK 


Telephone 22463 


Bronze 
Superb Rhinoceros 
19th Century 
Height | 14 inches 
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FIREPLACES AND FURNITURE 


C. J. PRATT 


ek 


of 
Brompton Road | 


a 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
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2 - 186 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


The Spanish Dance 
by 
! JOSE VILLEGAS, 
1877 
Canvas: 164 234 inches 
(42 x 60 cm.) 


| Framed: 223 x 293 inches 
(57 X 75 cm.) 


The new Poem 
by 
FRANCESCO VINEA, 1876 
Panel: 154 x 194 inches 
(40 X 50 cm.) 


Framed: 214 x 25+ inches 
(54 * 64 cm.) 


M. NEWMAN LTD 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s 


and 


1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


M. NEWMAN LTD. 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


Check 
by 
FERDINAND ROYBET (1840-1920) 


Cradled Panel: 33 x 39 inches (84 x 100 cm.) 


Framed: 41 X 47 inches (104 X 120 cm.) 


ie oe 5. : ceo 


Temple Bar from the Strand 


9 X 7 inches 


M. NEWMAN LTD 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s 
and 


1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


A selection of Town Views by LOUISE 
RAYNER, the mid-19th Century English 
water colourist who exhibited at the Royal 
Academy from 1852 to 1893. Examples 
can be seen at the Victoria and Albert 


Museum, London. 


John Knox's House, Edinburgh 


9? X 7# inches 


Entrance to 
Jesus College, 
Cambridge 


13 X g+ inches 


St. Michael’s Church 
Trumpington Street 
Cambridge 


13 X g} inches 


\ 


it § 


Wych Street, Strand 
102 x 64 inches 


M. NEWMAN LTD 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s 
and 


1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Temple Bar from the Strand 


by 
W. HENRY, 1872 


Canvas: 39 X 34 inches (100 X 86 cm.) 
Framed: 44 X 39 inches (113 X 99 cm.) 
Exhibited: Royal Academy 1873, Number 908 


M. NEWMAN LTD 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s, and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHtehall 6068/9 Telegraphic Address: NEWPIC, PICCY, LONDON 


PA U L LAR S p N Old Masters of Quality 


43*DUKE*STREE. 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON S.W.1 


Whitehall 7597 


PIETER LINDSA 
Signed and dated 1665 


Panel 14% x 17} inches 


Antiques, Furniture 
and Works of Art 
PACKED & 


SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World 
OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


GANDER & WHITE LTD. 


Head Office: 
25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 


Telephone: 
KNightsbridge 
0646-8 


“Happy and kumft 
I shall be 


Gander & White 


him packee me’ 
Small Louis XV tulipwood table, inlaid with birds and flowers in coloured 
woods. Stamped Pp, rLecHY. Height 28 inches, width 21 inches, depth 15 inches. 
HOWARD aa 
Warehouse: 
8 DAVIES STREET BERKELEY SQUARE LONDON W.1 Empress Place, Lillie Road, S.W.6. Telephone: FULham 0309 
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CLASSICS of SPACE ART. 200 oil paintings for exhibitions. Herb. 
Loewenthal, Dés Planet b., Nationalpark, Zurich 7, Kluseggstr. 16 
(Switzerland). 


WANTED: pictures, books, barometers, silver, glass, furniture, etc., 
connected with the City of LINCOLN. Box No. 7183. 


Private party wishes to purchase SHIP’S CHRONOMETER in first 
class working condition, not less than 100 years old. Please send offers 
with specification and prices to A.R.B., 40 Vijf-Hoek Straat, Peutie- 
Vilvoorde, Belgium. 


1,200 IMPORTANT BOOKS on Antiques and all Collecting subjects 
are listed in our latest catalogues, which are sent free on request. The 
Ceramic Book Company, Newport, Mon. 


Do justice to your finest antiques — with photographs from Wallace 
Heaton Ltd., 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


WANTED: Prints, water colors, oil paintings of Barbados, prior to 1850, 
particularly dealing with plantation life and sugar cultivation. Box No. 
7199. 


JADE. Owing to bereavement I have husband’s small collection of Jade 
for sale. 12 pieces. No Dealers. Mrs. Fox, 2 Park Valley, The Park, 
Nottingham. 


WANTED: José Cubero’s Malaga Clay Figures (see The Connoisseur, 
March 1961, American April, Page 106). Give description, including 
condition and price. Box 7196. 


Silver Tea & Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, 
Candlesticks, Candelabra, Antique Jewellery, and 17th and 18th 
Century Clocks. GARRARD & CO., LTD., Crown Jewellers, are 
particularly interested to purchase and offer the best possible prices. 
Send pieces to 112 Regent Street, London, W.1. or we will gladly 
arrange for a representative to call. 


Antique Clocks bought, sold and repaired. E. Jurmann, C.M.B.H.J., 
26 Spring Street, Brighton, Sussex. Tel: 25006. 


BEARNES’ SALEROOMS, Warren Road, Torquay (telephone 22309) 
attract principal Buyers from London, etc. We are pleased to advise 
West country owners re sale of Antiques, Pictures, Silver, etc. (Estate 
Agency Depts: Torquay 22126, Paignton 58296.) 


CHRONOMETERS and DECK WATCHES for disposal from the 
unique collection of Charles Frank, Saltmarket, Glasgow. 


WANTED: Florentine Inlaid Mosaic — ‘pietre dure’. Lawrence Kalom, 
Zion, Illinois. 


WETZELL Galleries, 1220 North Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, 
California. Finest Old Masters from 15th to 20th Century; Antique 
Furniture, Oriental Art (and Porcelains). Brochure $1.00. 


WANTED by Private Collector OLD AMERICAN FLAGS (prior to 
1870). Write: B. Mastai, 21 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. (U.S.A.) 


MASTERPIECE IN PLATINUM by Hamilton. This watch is in 
perfect condition. Collectors item. Box No. 7197. 


YE OLDE TYMES, 27 High Street, Clacton-on-Sea. Comprehensive 


_stock of Antique Furniture, Jewellery, Silver, Plate and China. Personal 


visits invited. Trade enquiries welcomed. Telephone: Clacton 800. 


Wish to contact American Private Buyer genuinely interested in 
ANTIQUES BEING DISPOSED from Family Estate. Please contact 
by letter. Levene, Bankside Cottage, North Piddle, Worcestershire. 


WANTED: Old, non-humorous legal prints, etchings, engravings of 
trials, judges, courtrooms, write Hyder, 1609 Oil & Gas Building, Fort 
Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 


DUNNING’S ANTIQUES purchase and offer Ship Figureheads, Sun- 
dials, Globes, Scientific Instruments, Early Carvings, Rushlight 
Holders, Sandglasses, Door Furniture. 58 Holywell Hill, ST. ALBANS. 
51065. 


WANTED to buy. Paintings by William A. Walker, or W.A.W., 
Libraries, Old letters with Stamps, Antique Furniture, China, Silver, 
Old coins, American Historical paintings, Netsukes, Paperweights, 
Southern items always wanted. Schindlers Antique Shop, 200 King 
Street, Charleston 5, S. Carolina. U.S.A. 


FOR SALE. Connoisseur 1958 to 1960, bound with advertisements and 
covers, also Connaissance des Arts. Box No. 7198. 


JAN STEEN oil painting signed and dated, and several other old masters 
for sale by private collector. Write Box 7200. 


Binders for your Connoisseurs! And you can do it yourself. Three 
Binders take a year’s issues. Strongly made, they are of red leather-cloth, 
with rounded corners, the name The Connoisseur gold-blocked on the 
spine. Price each 16s. 6d. ($2.39) inclusive of postage, packing and 
insurance. Extra blocking on the spine for dates costs an additional Is. 3d. 
(17 cents) per binder. Order from The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, 
London, S.W.18. 


Register advertisements are 1/- per word, minimum 15/-, which must be prepaid 
and sent to the Advertisement Manager, THE CONNOISSEUR, 13-17 NEW 
BURLINGTON PLACE, LONDON, W.1. (Gerrard 8166.) Addresses or Box 
Numbers must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with 
the Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for 
any sales effected. 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 


Restorers to the Leading Museums 


BRONZES * CERAMICS * ENAMELS 
IVORIES * JADES * MARBLES 
TORTOISESHELL * MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS * ORMOLU * BUHL 
OBJETS D’ART * FURNITURE * ETC, 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 
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Regardless of size or complexity 
you can rely on P & S to pack and 
forward to all parts of the world, 
promptly, safely and economically. 
Pitt & Scott 
Limited 
1/3 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London 
E.C.4 
Telephone: City 6474 
| Household removals to all parts of 
the world. Storage facilities at 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow and 
Paris. 


CIY 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


GC 70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 


LONDON, W.|I 
Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 


(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone: Oxford 4197 


SAVONNERIE and FINE TAPESTRIES, A rare Oushak carpet of red ground. The centre medallion 
AUBUSSON CARPETS, NEEDLEWORK being an emerald green colour and surrounded by blue borders. 
and BROCADES Size 17 ft. 6 in. x 10 ft. 2 in. Turkish 17th Century. 


ohare SYDNEY L. MOSS 


81 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


ENGLISH and FRENCH 
FURNITURE 


MAYfair 4670 


Fine Old Chinese Ceramics 
and Works of Art 


A rare Chinese porcelain pierced 
jardiniere covered with a sea- 
green Celadon glaze. 


Yuan Dynasty. 


Height without stand 64 inches. 


Grosvenor Gallery 


until October 24 
MAGRITTE oils and collages 


October 26 - November 18 
HELEN LAMBERT 


Recent Paintings 
MOSCOW ~ LONDON 


November 21 - December 31 


ANATOLI KAPLAN 


Lithographs 
The World of Sholom Aleichem 


15 Davies Street London W.1 


Tel: Mayfair 2782 Wyde Park 3914 
Cable address: Sevenartz London W.1 


Daily 10 am«6 pm Saturday 9.30 am-1 pm 


H.R. CRESNER 


Formerly Director, 
MITCHELL GALLERIES, Ltd. 


42 ST. JAMES’S PLACE 
ST. JAMES’S STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Phone: Grosvenor 1966 
Cables: ‘Bertcres, London’ 


THE DANCE 
by 
LADISLAS BAKALOWICZ 


Size of Panel 18 & 22 inches 


An exceptionally fine quality 
painting in beautifully delicate 


soft colourings 


19th-century Landscape and Figure 


Subjects always on view 


Valuations for Probate and Insurance 


G. N. DAWNAY 


(Fine Arts) 


Specialist in the 
Finest and Rarest in 
ENGLISH AND WELSH CERAMICS 


108 Penylan Road, CARDIFF Private residence 
Telephone: Cardiff 36888 By appointment 


LAMPS & SHADES 


b y 


NITA MILLER 


63a Grosvenor Street 


London W.| 
MAYFAIR 0951 
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n unusual and rare Regency library book table in 
faded rosewood, with circular drum top containing 
real and dummy books. The handles depicting the 
head of a leopard, the circular top edged with brass, 
the base having particularly fine brass inlay and paw 

feet. Formerly in the collection of the Duke of Leeds. pee 
sy APPONVTMENT ANTIQUE DEALERS TO THE LATS QUEEN MARY 


Maximum height 58 inches, Diameter 44 inches. 
MALLETT 


MALLETT & SON (ANTIQUES) LTD, 40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1 
‘TELEPHONE GROSVENOR 7411 (5 LINES) Ry 


a 


Announcing 


The Connoisseur New Guides 


Edited by L. G. G. Ramsey, Editor of The Connoisseur 


Each volume in the series will provide a concise and illuminating 
survey of a main branch of antiques, and will be richly Ulustrated 
with examples from leading museums and private collections. 

The series as a whole will form an invaluable guide to the 
fascinating and sometimes complex world of antiques, where a 
sound knowledge of style and period is an essential condition of 
good taste and judgment. 


The first two volumes in the series are: 


Antique English Antique English 
B ‘Soh ; 


POTTERY, PORCELAIN Antique English FURNITURE 
: POTTERY Eee | 
PORCELAIN 
AND GLASS 


Antique English 
FURNITURE 


Each volume contains 192 pp. including 64 pp. monochrome plates. 9: x 63 inches. 25s. net 
92 pp ig. OF PE P 9 4 > 


Further volumes will include: 


“PAINTING &S CUP ae SILVER & METAL WAR 
TEXTILES 7&“CGOS EU Nii MUSIC & MUSICAL 
CLOCKS:& WATGEEES INSTRUMENTS 


Obtainable from all Booksellers or from the Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, SW18 
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In the 16th century France produced furniture which for 

quality and design was not surpassed by any country for at 

least a century. It was the combined work of the architects 

and outstanding craftsmen of the Renaissance, Although ‘out 
RONALD A A LEE of fashion’ for some years those with imagination and appreci- 
ation for the best now realise the exciting possibilities that can 
be derived from this style of furnishing. 


THE OLtp Court Houssz, THE GREEN, HAMPTON CouRT 
The CABINET illustrated was made circa 1560 and was 
Telephone: Molesey 1310 Cablegrams: Wrenhouse, Hampton Court formerly in the collection of The Duke of Norfolk. 


THE 
BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Wish to announce 


The | 
INTERNATIONAL 
ART TREASURES EXE Bios 


at the 


VICTORIA & ALBERT MUGsSEBUii 


ist March to 29th April 
1962 


The Exhibition which is being presented under the 

auspices of C.I.N.O.A., the International Confederation 

of Art Dealers, will be organised and arranged by 
The British Antique Dealers Association. 


Discerning buyers and sellers appreciate the many advantages of 
dealing with members. A booklet price-5/— post free ($1 in the 
U.S.A.), giving the names and addresses of over five lundred estab- 
lished dealers in antiques and works of art who are members of the 
Association will be forwarded on application to the Secretary at 


The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd ° 


20 RUILAND GATE, LONDON, SW 


Telephone: Kensington 4128 & 2102 


THE SIGN OF MEMBERSHIP 
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In the Estate of the late Mrs. A. M. Strode 


HOWARD SON & GOOCH 


will sell by Auction on the premises 


THE IMPORTANT CONTENTS OF 
BOVINGDON LODGE, BOVINGDON, Herts. 


Queen Anne, Sheraton, 
Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
Furniture 


Persian, Chinese and Indian 
Rugs and Carpets 


Rockingham Porcelain 
in all colourings 


19th Century French Furniture 


Together with all the furnishings 
of a well appointed 
country house 


OCTOBER 
18th and 19th, 1961 
at 10-30 a.m. 


Illustrated Catalogue | /6 On View October |4th and | 6th 


HOWARD SON & GOOCH 


64 The Broadway 67 High Street Oakfield Corner 
Chesham Great Missenden Amersham 


telephone 8097 telephone 2194 telephone 1430 


BIGGS 


Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. of M AIDE N HE AD 


4 
ESTABLISHED 1866 


Open all day on Saturdays 


A small size Louis XVI settee, very 
finely carved giltwood decoration with 
off white background. Circa 1760. 


Height 2 ft. 84 in. Width 4 ft. 
Depth 1 ft. 1 in. 


os‘ 
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26, 28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET 
MAIDENHEAD 
BERKSHIRE 


TEL. (3 LINES) 223, 963-964 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


(Members of The B.A.D.A. Ltd. 


Fine Antique WORCESTER lst Period Junket Dish, decorated in underglaze biue 
and enamel colours with gilding. Centre panel enclosing painting of Exotic Birds, 
finely painted butterflies and insects on the sides. 


Square mark in blue. Diameter 10} inches. Mint condition. 
Similar dishes illustrated in Frank Lloyd, Marshall & Hurlbutt. 


59/61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Established 1889 Phone: Welbeck 8664 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


TO H.M. THE QUEEN BY APPOINTMENT 
MEDALLISTS TO H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
MEDALLISTS 


SPINK & SON LTD. 


EST. 1772 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


‘ 


Cables: SPINK, LONDON ; Telephone: WHITEHALL 5275 (5 lines) 


. An ANTIQUE SILVER OCTAGONAL TEAPOT with stand and 
tie . ae lamp. Period Queen Anne, Dublin date 1712, maker 
=f i" David King. Overall height 9 inches. Weight 31.35 ounces. 


Foreword 


ig HOSE who are fortunate enough to receive a regular 
supply of numbers of The Connoisseur know the pleasure of 
an expectation which is never disappointed. Once he has read, and 
re-read, the latest number this privileged reader is already 
wondering what the next will contain. 

He wonders, with some curiosity but with no anxiety; for he 
knows that for a long time past, under the direction of an Editor 
of eclectic tastes, specialists from every land have prepared the 
most learned articles on the most varied artistic subjects, complete 
with judiciously chosen bibliographical notes. All this is still 
further enriched with profuse illustrations, which enable him to 
imagine for himself the pictures and objets d’art, as well as the 
homes and museums which house them. 

In fact, the twelve numbers which now constitute the annual 
output of the magazine represent, for those who know how to 
use them, an immensely rich ‘Imaginary Museum’, which are at 
the same time most reliable books of reference. 

Because of the particularly friendly relations between our two 
countries, France is rarely unrepresented in some form in this 
magazine: and here we have a whole issue almost entirely devoted 
to French art. This homage will surely be much appreciated by 
the French: all the more so because, with its copiousness, 
originality and exceptional wealth of illustrations, this number is 
in itself of quite outstanding interest. 

In it we find, from the hand of acknowledged experts, short 
studies which are both erudite and lively. The eighteenth century 
is throughout much to the fore, but it is present in a very great 
variety of subjects: coins, faiences, engravings, bronzes; and a 
truly extraordinary piece of furniture is examined by an eminent 
specialist in this genre. A critic of sound and refined taste 
describes a pageant organised by Frenchmen in Rome. Formerly 


these pageants were described for us to enjoy their picturesque 
and sumptuous qualities. Now, however, as for some years past, 
we study them for their stylistic aspect, their originality, and 
their affiliations, which make a very important contribution to 
the history of art. For example, at a time when, under Louis XIV, 
French classicism arose and triumphed, it is above all in the 
Fétes organised in Paris and in the Provinces to celebrate great 
events, such as victories or the marriages of Kings or Princes, that 
we can trace a current of ‘baroque’ art, and it is of primary 
importance for us to know of the existence of this. On this point, 
as on very many others, The Connoisseur is careful not to neglect 
an essential source of information. 

Nor is the eighteenth century the only period to be represented 
in this special number. An important contribution is reserved for 
an appreciation of three internationally important exhibitions of 
illuminated manuscripts—written by an undisputed master of 
this subject. 

Finally, we find, from the pen of an enlightened lover of art, 
who inspired the contents of this issue, an account of some great 
French private collectors. In the picturesque assembly of those 
who, throughout the world, collect works of art, to my mind my 
own countrymen occupy a place apart. Perhaps less individualistic, 
yet certainly more intellectual than others, they have their own 
way of discovering and amassing pictures and art objects which 
arouse their curiosity and give them pleasure. 

However, all collectors, French or otherwise, take a long time 
to learn their business; their taste, even if partly inborn, is con- 
stantly refined by a hundred new contacts. In this ‘French 
number’ the established connoisseur as well as the amateur will 
find new incentives to explore the ever renewed treasures seen 
in the pages of The Connoisseur. 


- 
ee bre le» ihe 


M. René Varin is now Inspecteur Général de Instruction Publique Francaise in Paris, but he is still remembered with high regard and esteem in England for his work as former Conseiller 
Cultural at the French Embassy in London, from 1945 until his return to France in 1959.—Editor. 
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Photography: Azémard, Nimes 


View from the terrace towards the main entrance. 
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A LITTLE-KNOWN 
FRENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FORMAL GARDEN 


The ‘Jardin de la Fontaine’ 


at Nimes 


1 HESE are times in which artists are overruled by technicians. 
Obviously the latter have always been indispensable. When 
Le Notre, for example, planned the fountains and cascades of 
Vaux-le-Vicomte, Versailles or Marly, engineers calculated the 
power of pumps and the course of canals. But they almost 
invariably played second fiddle. Their duty was to carry out the 
architect’s ideas and fantasies. 

Nowadays, what with the erection of huge buildings, great 
bridges, dams and so forth, engineering takes precedence. Yet are 
all these modern ‘miracles of technique’ always pleasing? But 
beauty may arise out of the sheer nakedness of functional plan- 
ning, and harmony out of the purity of mathematical lines. 

From this angle it is interesting to consider how an engineer, 
unaided by architects or artists, laid out a garden more than two 
hundred years ago, in the ancient city of Nimes. 


The name of Nimes comes from a fountain. This fountain was 
a Goddess: Nemausis. Druids prayed at her shrine and used the 
healing waters to cure sickness. The Romans, as they overran 
Gaul, adopted the Goddess and also the fountain, which surged in 
the shape of an inverted cone from a depression at the foot of the 
hill. They turned this depression into a ‘natatio’, a swimming pool, 
and the priests of Diana, whose altar was nearby, performed here 
their ritual ablutions. Statues and temples were built all around. 

Few of these were still standing after the Saracenic invasions in 
the ninth century. The spring was buried, but not forgotten. From 
time to time half-hearted attempts were made to unearth it. Not 
until 1735 however did the waters flow again as plentifully as in 


Jacqueline de Chimay and Charles de Noailles 


Roman days, although the barren hill covered with ruined 
monuments remained a sad sight. 

Several engineers, such as Clapiés, Guiraud, Esprit, and 
Dardailhan, were called upon to tidy up the place. But nothing 
much was achieved until 1744 when Jacques Philippe Mareschal, 
Directeur des Fortifications royales, was by decision of the King’s 
Council, put in charge, ordered to study the existing plans, and, if 
necessary, to propose new ones. Thus the ‘Jardin de la Fontaine’ 
took its place—and a grand one—among the ‘promenades’ 
created during the eighteenth century in the main cities of France: 
Poitiers, Chalons, Besancon, Bordeaux, Montpellier, and others. 


The design Mareschal contrived seems perfectly simple to the 
visitor walking through the gardens. Only a careful study of the 
plan reveals its cleverness and intricacy. Such is the hall-mark of 
perfection. 

The task was far from easy. A road which one might call the 
main axis, ran straight from the town to the ancient Roman baths. 
Further on, to the left of this axis, rose the great spring welling up 
against the background of the steep crescent-shaped hill. Further 
on still, but to the right, at the top of the hill, stood a medieval 
tower: ‘la tour Magne’. 

The problem was to bring into a balanced composition these 
three unrelated centres of attraction: the tower, the spring and the 
Roman baths. This building, which originally looked like a four- 
square columnaded temple had in the course of years lost its roof. 
The imprisoned stream seeping underground had swamped it and 
the columns barely emerged from a bog. 


Mareschal caused the spring to be dug out and used the soil to 
raise the level of the whole garden. In this way the roofless Roman 
building was sunk well below ground level; the freed waters of the 
spring were sent rushing across its paved floor, rising halfway up 
the columns, then flowing under a bridge to feed the canal which 
surrounds a forecourt. Hence two islands: the first one, small and 
square, built in the centre of the Roman colonnade; the other, 
the much larger forecourt, also a square with curved angles. 

Now was ice time to add stonework adornments, which are 
the necessary complement of all French classical gardens. 
Balustrades—leitmotiv of the whole decoration—appeared every- 
where, crowning the architraves of the semi-sunken columns, 
running on both sides of the canalized waters, edging the terraces, 
underlining every change of level. Ornamental urns were put in 
place, and statues were introduced. The main one, a large stone 
group represents a nymph reclining on a rock aid crest bearing 
genii and a crocodile crouching at her feet. This important piece 
of work, intended as the focal point of the whole garden, was set 


on a high pedestal in the middle of the small island. Good artists, 
Larchevéque, Raché, Vignal, and Sigori were commissioned to 
sculpture these statues, acting under Mareschal’s direction. He 
alone decided their size and where they should stand. 


As the visitor comes from Nimes, he firstly crosses a bridge, 
then the forecourt, followed by another bridge, his eyes drawn 
towards the great central statue. He cannot go up to it, however, 
as it is entirely surrounded by water. He therefore circles it. 
Turning first left, then right, he is faced by the spring and the 
steps that lead up from it. The second centre of attraction, the 
spring, is thus brought into the general scheme. The visitor 
naturally keeps on walking round the island. As he turns right 
again, he can look straight up the wooded hill topped by the ‘tour 
Magne’. The third centre of attraction has been welded into the 
completed plan. 

If, after the second bridge, he chooses to bear right instead of 
left, he will miss the view of the spring but will find himself 


1. The freed waters of the spring rising half way up 
the columns. 


2. The urns and the great stone group, focal point 
of the whole garden. 


3. View of the canal under the second bridge. 
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4. Entrance to the garden, 
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5. The double scalloped basin of the spring. 


6. The terrace in the background. Many others had 
been planned above them. 


7. The waters flowing from the spring. 


8. Stairways and balustrades. 


opposite la tour Magne. In short, whichever way he goes a 
perfect vista opens up before him. A long balustraded terrace, 
supported by a mighty wall, forms a background to the whole 
setting. 

Needless to say, the visitor is advised to make his way through 
the gardens at a more leisurely pace than this cursory description 
would suggest. He will need some time to enjoy the changing 
prospects and to realise the artifices of the thrice altered axis. He 
may linger in the shade under the quincunx of horse-chestnut 
trees, wander about the small Roman temple, which is now a 
museum, or stroll down the steps to the double-scalloped basin of 
the spring and bathe his fevered brow in the sacred waters. For 
although the exploration of this garden, which measures barely 
200 yards in length and width, can hardly be described as 
exhausting, his energy will be taxed if, under the hot southern 
sunshine, he climbs the hill to the ‘tour Magne’. This is reached by 
one of the broad steps leading to the long terrace, and then by 
following steep meandering paths through a thickly wooded 
grove. 

As existing documents show, Mareschal had planned a succes- 
sion of terraces all the way to the summit. The first one alone was 
built. Perhaps this is just as well. Cedars and pines, ilexes and 
oleanders cap with an unexpected touch of greenery and romantic 
charm this engineer’s geometrical vision of straight lines and 
stonework, gravel, and water. 
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Francois Boucher (Conservateur honoraire du Musée Carnavalet) 


OWARDS the middle of the eighteenth century the 
French Academy in Rome enjoyed an exceptional position," 
and never failed to enhance the prestige of France. 

Since 1666, the date of its foundation by Louis XIV, it had for a 
long time been the only Academy of its kind in the city of the 
Popes; but later on others had been founded by foreign states and 
cities. Thus it was something more than the doyenne of all these 
establishments: it was their prototype, and gathered around itself 
and its students the greater part of the artistic life of Rome, where 
it always continued to be the great school of French art. 

The Director, who was always one of the king’s painters, 
chosen from among the members of the Royal Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture in Paris, really played in the Eternal City 
the rdle of an Ambassador of the Arts. ‘Even if the curtains of his 
house were ragged, even if his wife needed to be an expert in 
thrifty housewifery, nevertheless he was always a great personage 
who lived in grand style and received Cardinals and Ministers in 
the piano nobile? of the Palazzo Mancini, in the heart of the Corso’, 
where the Academy had been installed since 1725. 

The students of the Academy, selected principally among those- 
who had won the Grand Prix at the annual examination in Paris, 
were given a period in Rome which varied in length, frequently 
lasting for three or four, but sometimes for eight or ten years. 
They arrived in Rome in the spring or autumn of the year 
following the examination, and, as a general rule, the group 
consisted of a painter, a sculptor and an architect, according to 
the results of the examination and the number of scholarships 
available. Since the foundation of the Academy the effective 
number of students had been fixed at a dozen pensionnaires, 
divided into these three categories. 

The very detailed and copious correspondence which was 
regularly exchanged between the Director of the Academy in 
Rome and the Directeur des Batiments du Roi in Paris shows that 
the administration of the establishment was not at all easy. The 
newcomers were generally from 25 to 30 years old, sometimes 
older; they were grown men, difficult to control, who resented 
being treated as students and reprimanded as if they were school 
children. 

In the Director’s*letters are found continual reports and com- 
plaints about their conduct: some quarrelled with the porter or 
the cook at Palazzo Mancini, others caused scandals of various 
kinds in the town, which drew complaints from the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The Director also had to deal with their grievances 
about their meagre resources. Those who did not contract debts 
advised their comrades, who were about to join them, ‘to bring 


1 A. lecoy de la Marche. L’ Académie de France a Rome, Paris, 1874. 
2 Louis Hautecoeur. Rome et la Renaissance de I’ Antiquité a la fin du XVIII siecle. 
Paris, 1912, pp. 46 ef seq. 
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In fact, it was necessary in their own interests to appear in the 
social world of Rome, which was brilliant, luxurious and ex 
gant, as they needed to obtain permission to work in the 
private collections, and also to have a chance of securing some 
remunerative commissions. Social occasions weighed heavil : 
the slender purses of the students when they had to attend 
receptions given by the French Ambassador, or by the Cardinals, — 
or to accept invitations from Roman and foreign art lovers. 

Rome was then a gay city, where life was cherished and en 
joyed to the full, where amusements abounded in the midst of 
the marvels of nature and art, and where it was easy and deli 
ful to ‘fleet the time carelessly’. There were always visits to the 
surrounding countryside, fétes and displays of fireworks; there — 
was horse racing and also masquerades. The young artists to : 
whom all these diversions were offered were not slow to take — 
part in them, and everywhere they met other French people who > 
had come to Rome of their own choice, as well as foreigners, — 
former students of the Academy in Paris, whose nationality had — 
debarred them from being sent to Rome at the King’s expense. — 

These various groups, French, Italian and other nationalities, 
met and mingled not only in their respective Academies but also 
in the daily life of Rome, in the same caffés and trattorie, washing 
down their broccoli and fettucine with draughts of Orvieto wine. 

The tradition of popular festivals which had been maintained — 
in Rome for several centuries, as in Venice and Florence, was 
particularly in evidence at the time of the Carnival: for a long 
time past the City of the Popes had been enlivened during 
Carnival time not only by the usual races and joustings but also — 
by processions of allegorical chariots and by Masques, which 
certain of the Cardinals honoured with their presence, if indeed, 
as sometimes occurred, they did not actually participate. 

To satisfy their personal taste, as well as fulfilling the duties of 
their office, the French Ambassadors would give sumptuous — 
entertainments, such as the Féte organised in 1729, in the Piazza — 
Navona, by the Cardinal de Polignac to celebrate the birth of the 
Dauphin, son of Louis XV; or the display of fireworks given by — 
M. de Canillac in 1745 in Piazza Farnese, on the occasion of the — 
marriage of this same Dauphin with Maria-Teresa of Spain. 

Every year, moreover, the Carnival gave the young pension-_ 
naires the opportunity of a Masquerade or Farandole, under the — 
windows of the Academy, in which their talents could be exer- 
cised in the art of joyous living. The Chinese Masquerade which _ 
they produced in 1735 in honour of the Duc de Saint-Aignan, — 
Ambassador Extraordinary of the French King in Rome, was a 
brilliant success. The students organised other pageants among — 
themselves, and in 1738 the sculptor Edmé Bouchardon, who 
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I (left above). J. Vien Emir Bachi—M. 
Galimard. R. H. Grellou Collection. 


2 (right above). J. Vien Aga des Janiss- 
aires—M. Gilles. H. Leroux Collection. 


3 (left). J. Vien Sultane de Tramsilvanie— 
M. Belle. F. Boucher Collection. 


4 (right). J. Vien Eunuque—M. Brunas. 
One of a set of five in the Paul Wallraf 


Collection. 
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5 (above). J. Vien Iman de la Grande Mosquée—M. Clément. Private Collec- 
tion. 


6 (right). J. Vien Porte-Enseigne—M. Barbault. Private Collection. 


stayed for ten years in Rome, produced one at his own lodgings; 
a record of which is still preserved in one of his pen drawings 
which shows several personages wearing masks and comic 
costumes. * 

Some years later, for the 1748 Carnival, a new Masquerade 
prepared by the students of the French Academy was, with its 
superior fantasy, to surpass all earlier manifestations of this kind. 
It was, moreover, doubly fortunate: firstly the Director, Jean- 
Frangois de Troy, when describing to his superior, Lenormand 
de Tournehem, then Directeur des Batiments du Roi, the effect of 
the immense success it had enjoyed with the Romans, noted 
numerous details about it in his regular business correspondence; 
and secondly, and most fortunately, because one of the students 
of the Academy, the painter Joseph Vien (who had been a 
pensionnaire since 21st December, 1744) made drawings of the 
various personages and assembled a collection of thirty etchings, 
dedicated to his Director under the title: Caravane du Sultan a la 
Mecque, Masquerade turque donnée a Rome par Messieurs les Pension- 
naires de l’ Académie de France et leurs amis au Carnaval de I’ année 
1748. 

This collection, together with a small album containing five 
sketches for the engravings, has always been the chief source of 


* Musée du Louvre—Cabinet des Dessins 23862. Reproduced in I’ Inventaire 
général, Vol. 1, No. 794. 
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information about this Masquerade. Now eighteen large draw- 
ings, representing standing personages at the Féte, and clearly 
drawn from life by Vien, have recently been found in a private 
collection in Paris, and have since been distributed among 
several private collectors. 

These eighteen Vien drawings‘ confirm, better than anything 
we learn merely from the Correspondance des Directeurs, the 
dominant réle played by this artist in the organisation and 
presentation of this brilliant Masquerade. Very probably they 
were drawn in his atelier, before the Masquerade took place, 
since all these personages were later to appear on horseback or in 
the chariot which brought up the rear of the procession. Did 
Vien also choose the subject for the Masquerade: One must 
remember that the Orient and China, if not Asia in its entirety, 
had always provided the subjects for this type of Féte; for their 
costumes offered comparatively easy disguises, which were 
cleverly made up on this occasion with painted cloths imitating, 
in de Troy’s words, ‘magnificent stuffs and embroideries’. The 
choice of a Turkish theme, moreover, well reflects the general 
curiosity then felt throughout Europe about exotic subjects.® 


4 Black pencil and white chalk upon greytinted paper, 550 mm. high, 420mm. wide. 
5 Cf. Melle H. Belevitch-Stankevitch. Le goiit chinois en France au temps de Louis 
XIV, Paris, 1910. H. Cordier. Histoire de la Chine et de ses relations avec les pays 
étrangers, Paris, 1920. 
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i pt blished, without text, by 
or isi in the series which appeared in 
z Fessard; for both these collections show a 


less sup que. 

ewly ae red drawings also all have the very interest- 
xe b g annotated.* They show not only the model 

stume but, still more important, the name of 

pants thus disguised. Although the recently 
ows only eighteen out of the forty characters 

it is seen that eight of these sketches represent 


members’ in residence at the beginning of 1748. Further- 
out of the ten others, seven® represent artists, painters 


or another, personal friends or Roman acquaintances of 
student pensionnaires, who enlisted them to make up the 
uired number. One of them deserves special mention: Jean 
- Barbault,"* who was dressed as an ‘officer (cadi) of the guards’. 

_ Barbault, a former pupil of the Acamedician painter Jean 
Restout, was in fact in Rome (according to the Correspondance 
_ des Directeurs) at the beginning of 1748, but was not appointed a 
_ pensionnaire until March, 1750. A certain slowness in his work of 
~ copying Raphael, a disorderly life, debts and a marriage, which 
was against the rules, led him into such difficulties with the 
Academy administration and with Paris that he was obliged to 
leave the Palazzo Mancini in September 1753. Until his death in 
1766 he remained in Rome, where he painted studies of Italian 
~ costumes and, above all, made some important series of engrav- 
~ ings of the monuments of ancient and contemporary Rome, in 
~ the manner of Piranesi. 

In 1748, at the time of the splendid Turkish Masquerade, 
Barbault had received from the Director, de Troy—no doubt 
thanks to the good offices of the French Ambassador, the Duc de 
Nivernais—a commission for twenty pictures, eighteen inches in 
height, representing characters in the procession. These pictures 
must have been painted by him, for they figured in the sale of de 
Troy’s collection, under the title of Vingt tableaux de la caravane 
du sultan a la Mecque, and again in M. de Jullienne’s sale in 1767 
where they were bought by the expert, Remy, after which date 
they disappeared. 

Today Barbault’s name reappears in connection with an 
amusing sketch en longueur*® now in the Museum at Besancon, 
to which it was bequeathed by the artist Paris, who had bought 
it at the Bailiff of Breteuil’s sale. It is the plan for another Roman 


6 Generally in the lower left hand corner. 

7 L. J. Le Lorrain, painter; M. A. Challes, the elder, painter, and Simon Challes, his 
younger brother, sculptor; N. H. Jardin, architect; L. S. Tiersonnier, painter; 
P. H. Larchevéque, sculptor; N. Fr. Gillet, sculptor; M. D. Hazon, architect. 

8 In the drawings known to us the following are missing: J. F. Saly, sculptor; 
E. A. Petitot, architect; Jean Moreau, architect, and the artist himself, Joseph Vien. 
® Barbault, Belle, Clément, Larue and Martin, painters, as well as Galimard, 
engraver, and Desbatisse, sculptor, all more or less well-known. 

10 Castagnier, Brumas and Villton. 

11 Cf. The note written about him in the Bulletin de la Société de I Histoire de I’ Art 
Frangais (1951, pp. 27-31) by Madame J. Picault: Jean Barbault, pensionnaire de 
Académie de France a Rome (1750-1753). 

12 Besancon Museum. ‘Les quatres parties du Monde.’ 
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faithful that they must refrain from dancing too late on the night 
of Shrove Tuesday, lest they run the risk of profaning Ash 
Wednesday. It appears that some dancers, who had not bothered 
to return home to change their clothes, had gone to church on 
that day and received Communion whilst still in their masquer- 
ading attire. 

Thus, the Turkish Masquerade of the pensionnaires of the 
Palazzo Mancini left in its train a permanent reminder of French 
taste and art: and the Vien drawings, in the absence of Barbault’s 
missing pictures, keep alive its memory today. 
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7.J. Vien Grande Sultane—M. Lorrain. Clifford Duits Collection. 
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HEN visitors to the Biblioth&que Neder have 

ascended the grand staircase, built by the architect Pascal 
at the beginning of this century, they may be allured by the in- 
scription Médailles et Antiques. When they have been admitted 
through a tall grille, they will be amazed. Instead of finding 
themselves in the domain of specialists, numismatists, they dis- 
cover that they have entered a museum. They may even expect 
the keepers to offer some explanation of this unusual arrange- 
ment. 

The Cabinet des Médailles is indeed the home of one of the 
world’s finest collections of coins and medallions. As such its 
treasures lie open to qualified experts, but it has also survived as 
the undoubtedly unique example of a Cabinet that once be- 
longed to an enlightened collector, such as existed in days gone 
by. Because it has maintained its traditions it enjoys the honour of 
being the oldest museum in France. 

In regard to numismatics. From the Middle Ages, in monas- 
teries and elsewhere, it was the custom to preserve ancient coins 
(médailles, to use the term employed since the Renaissance) side 
by side with the books in a library, the coins being justly con- 
sidered as the most numerous and explicit monuments of anti- 
quity, and their study in connection with the texts as indispens- 
able. This notion was particularly encouraged by the Humanists 
and Renaissance Princes, who were anxious to preserve their 
powerful patronage. It will suffice to mention Lorenzo il Magni- 
fico, Petrarch, or Fulvio Orsini, whose example was followed in 
France. Louis XIV took pains to collect coins and consulted 
them for inspiration, particularly from the most splendid figures 
and events of Roman history. 

Many of the French kings had been collectors. Gaston d’ 
Orléans encouraged this taste by bequeathing his collections to 
his nephew in 1660. The royal collections were at first kept in the 
Louvre, until 1666, when they were lodged in a new home in the 
Rue Vivienne, near the Bibliotheque du Roi. But even this did not 
satisfy Louis. Between 1685 and 1687 the whole collection was 
carefully removed to Versailles. We know what this Cabinet des 
curiosités, the object of the king’s passionate care, was like. There 
was a ceiling painted by Houasse, there were showcases designed 
by Le Pautre, a bureau for the king’s engraved stones, the work 
of Jean Oppenord and Le Négre, four cabinets in ‘violet wood’ 
and twelve others in marquetry, to hold the coins. Among other 
beautiful exhibits were Raphael’s Belle Jardiniére, the Tobias by 
Andrea del Sarto, the Holy Family by Leonardo da Vinci, Man- 
tegna’s Madonna di Fornova and four paintings by Veronese. 
Every morning, Dangeau recorded in his diary, when coming 
out of Mass, Louis XIV passed through the Cabinet des Médailles 
and had the ancient coins shown and explained to him. The 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres and the Histoire Métallique 
issued from this royal Cabinet. We have preserved the proofs of 
the interest shown by His Majesty in the form of shelves of 
morocco leather on which the coins were displayed, and small 
golden rods with which the king used to draw them out from 
their honeycomb cells, diapered with the fleurs de lys. 


The king’s fondness for these treasures was fc 
of donations and by acquisitions, directed by 
also by the labours ie missionaries s and ek wh 


‘kinds: eS the royal interest was not exclanelen co 


coins. Thus, little by little, a museum was built up 
be the paragon of establishments of this kind, and soon wor 
throughout Europe, arousing the emulation of kings and p 
The long minority of Louis XV, who succeeded to the 
when still a child, put an end to the Cabinet de Versaille 
young king took no interest in it and it was thought b 
place the collections within the reach of a wider public. An 
signed by the Regent in 1720 ordered their return to Paris. It 
now necessary to find a resting place worthy of them. In 1724 
hétel of the Marquise de Lambert was bought for this purpose 
500,000 livres. At the beginning of the century the Marqui 
Lambert had held a Salon in which all the beaux esprits of th 


foregathered. The setting up of the Cabinet du Roi, which in- 


cluded the building of a room above the arcade which crossed t 

Rue Colbert, was begun under the direction of Robert de Cotte 
and completed by his son, Jules Robert de Cotte, in 1741. On 
September 2nd of the same year there arrived Go Versailles | 


two cartloads containing twenty chests full of coins and medals. — 
We have an estimate dated 1730 concerning the wood carving — 


for the cupboards in the Bibliotheque du Roi. The wood carvers 


called in for this work were Degoullons, Le Goupil, Le Long, 


Simon, Bridault, Maurison and Roumier. Cresson, Juré of the — 


Guild of Parisian Joiners and Cabinet Makers in 1749, was com- 
missioned to make the chairs which are still in use. 

A description written in 1725 gives us an impression of the 
Salon of the Marquise de Lambert, at the time when she a 


it over men of letters, pretending the while to be alarmed at the | 


violent admiration she aroused in her guests (cf. Robert Dau- 
vergne: La Marquise de Lambert a I’ Hétel de Nevers (1698-1733), 
Paris, 1947). 

This apartment had been prepared in the hétel which Maria 


Mancini, Mazarin’s heiress, had ceded to the Marquise de Lam- — 


bert in 1698. The Cardinal’s library, which had been housed here, 
was then transferred to the Collége des Quatre Nations. The Cabinet 
Louis XV, which then took its place, was noticeably different. The 
scheme for its decoration was inspired by the encyclopaedic 
spirit then prevalent. The plan had been conceived by Robert de 
Cotte, who had some designs prepared by Coypel and after- 
wards engraved. These engravings, of very mediocre quality, 


accompanied by manuscript notes, are today in the Cabinet des 
Estampes, in the collection of papers already referred to. These — 


designs were put into execution after some modifications. 


We must now consider the way in which three painters, — 
chosen from among the most famous of this time, Frangois _ 
Boucher, Van Loo and Natoire, treated the themes suggested to — 


them. Their work is here for all to see, and has suffered no alter- 
ation in the two centuries which have elapsed. 
We must first mention the two portraits, one of Louis XIV, 


1. The room in the Bibliothéque Nationale which is today known as Louis XV’s Salon. In it are preserved medals and antique coins. This Salon is 
a reconstruction of that conceived by the Marquise de Lambert in the middle of the eighteenth century. The full-length portrait seen is of Louis XIV 
after Rigaud. The furniture is of the same period. 


after Rigaud, and the other of Louis XV, after Louis Michel Van 
Loo, which occupied the principal panels and were replaced, 
after their destruction during the Revolutionary period, by 
copies painted by Pellier at the time of the Restoration. The 
dessus de porte are by Francois Boucher, and are in a remarkable 
state of preservation. The decorative art of the time is here shown 
in its most attractive aspect, not without a tinge of pedantry. 
History is presented in the guise of a Muse who finds her in- 
spiration in a medallion of Louis XV, presented to her by an 
Amour. Another Amour is engaged in studying a coin through a 
magnifying glass. It is as if a smile has cheered this domain where 
numismatics reign supreme. Near by is the Muse of Tragedy, then 
comes the Muse of Astronomy. Clio reveals to us the features of 
the painter’s wife. The warm colours of her brilliant robe, which 
frames her tiny, delicate face contrast with the tones of the other 
paintings by Boucher, here contained within pale blues and 
silvery greys. Between the windows are three compositions by 
Van Loo: the story of Psyche; the protectors of the Muses: 
Mercury, the god of money, and Hercules, both of these over- 


shadowed by Apollo, who has the striking features of Louis XV; 
the invention of the flute, with Pan chasing the nymph Syrinx in 
the marshes. On the other side are paintings by Natoire: Euterpes 
the Muse of lyrical poetry, Calliope the Muse of epic poetry and 
Terpsichore, the Muse of dancing. As we see, all the arts and 
sciences are here associated in the general review of human 
activities. On the show cases are arranged pieces of sculpture, of 
great iconographical interest, among which should be mentioned 
a small bust of Flamininus, a bust of the ‘Methodist’ doctor 
Modius Asiaticus, and a bust of Trajan Senior. The extension of 
the Cabinet in the course of generations, and particularly the 
donation of the Duc de Luynes in 1862, has meant that now only 
the ancient Greek coins can be kept here, while the Roman coins 
and all others are shown in an adjacent room, which was 
arranged in 1917. 

In 1719 the Keeper of the king’s Cabinet was Gros de Boze, a 
strict and meticulous scholar to whom we owe much, and who 
superintended the verification undertaken between 1722 and 
1723. In 1745 Gros de Boze was joined by the famous Abbé 
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2. Egyptian statuette in wood ofa slave bearing a vase. 
Epoch of Amenothep III, eighteenth dynasty. 


3. Statuette of a walking man, in greenstone. Saite 
epoch. 


4. Standing funerary divinity. Bronze statuette found 
in Egypt, bought by Pellerin, who gave it to the 
Comte de Caylus. Phoenician-Etruscan style. 


5. Heracles strangling the Nemaean lion. Etruscan 
bronze statuette, found in Tuscany. 


6. Mars in combat. Etruscan bronze statuette found in 
Tuscany. 
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Barthélemy, who remained in the Cabinet until the Revolution 
and whose bust by Houdon presides in the consulting room. 
We must here mention that the engraved stones did not share the 
fate of the coins. They remained in the hands of M. D’ Angivilliers 
until 1789. 

During the eighteenth century the king’s Cabinet continued 

to serve its purpose, displaying its treasures to scholars and artists, 
in spite of the rather severe restrictions imposed for reasons of 
security. It was now that there appeared upon the scene a singular 
character, the Comte de Caylus. Anne Claude Philippe de 
Tubiéres, de Grimoald, de Pestel, de Lévi, Comte de Caylus, 
Marquis d’Esternay, Baron de Braneac, Conseiller d’ honneur to the 
Parlement of Toulouse, was born in Paris on 31st October, 1692. 
He died there on sth September, 1765, after an adventurous 
career. In 1709 we find him in the ranks of the Musqueteers, 
where he earned praises from the king himself, who gave him a 
commission in the Gendarmerie. In 1711 he was in Catalonia, at 
the head of a regiment of Dragoons, and in 1713 at the Siege of 
Fribourg, which was followed by the Peace of Rastadt. 

He was passionately fond of travelling and exploration. He 
went first to Italy, to satisfy his fondness for history and art. On 
his return he accompanied the Marquis de Bonnac, in 1716, to the 
French Embassy at the Sublime Porte After staying for some time 
in Constantinople he entrusted himself to two bandits of the 
troop of the famous Caracayali and, mounted on Arab horses and 
bribing his way with a large sum of money, was guided under 
their safe escort to the ruins of Ephesus and Colophon. After a 
stay at Adrianopolis, where he saw Mustapha II, he returned to 
Paris in February, 1717. He then made a rapid tour in England. 
All these excursions had but confirmed him in the choice of his 
real vocation. Henceforth he gave himself up completely to 
painting, sculpture, music and engraving, with the passion of a 
dilettante, or, if you will, of a self-taught enthusiast. All this he 


did without sacrificing his worldly interests. He had followed 
Piron in the favour of Mlle Quinault, and he founded the Diner 
du bout du banc, at which one might have seen Piron, Marivaux, 
Voisenon, Maurepas, Crébillon junior, Voltaire, Duclos, Diderot, 
d’Alembert, Grimm and Saint Lambert. His literary ambition 
was gratified by the publication of short stories, frequently 
salacious, which appeared in 1787, under the title of Oevres 
Badines (12 volumes). With all this he remained a jolly fellow, 
affecting much simplicity of manner and not disdaining to joke 
with his coachman. 

Rightly or wrongly, he was determined to be an archaeologist, 
or antiquaire as they were termed in those days. In 1731 he got 
himself admitted to the Academy of Painting as an honorary 
amateur. But he aimed higher than this: in 1742 the Académie des 
Inscriptions at Belles Lettres admitted him to their number, and the 
great work of his life, as he considered it, the Receuil d’ Anti- 
quités égyptiennes, étrusques, grecques et romaines (in 7 volumes) 
appeared in Paris between the years 1752 and 1757. 

At least as far back as 1730 the Comte de Caylus had set about 
collecting antiquities of all kinds. He was to expatiate on this 
subject in later life. These objects, small or large, became so 
numerous that their owner had a house built to hold them: the 
building now No. 109 of the Rue Saint Dominique. The frontis- 
piece of his Recueil shows the house, or rather the bottom of the 
garden, with a small stone monument designed and carved by 
Bouchardon. ‘On entering the house’, says Le Beau, ‘one was 
transported to Ancient Egypt, being greeted by a fine Egyptian 
statue five feet six inches tall. The staircase was decorated with 
medallions and curiosities from China and America. In the apart- 
ment of antiquities one was surrounded by gods, priests and 
magistrates, Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek and Roman, among which 
some Gallic figures seemed almost ashamed to show themselves. 
When he had no more room he sent all his ‘colony’ to the dépét 
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7. Standing Venus. Bronze statuette, Etruscan style. 
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ginning of the fam ion to 
; h is assigned to the year 1762 but was pr 
~ seen, by numerous contributions. is : 

We are grateful to Caylus for having taken 
treasure trove of bronze statuettes, unearthed at 
Sadne, one of which, for its plastic elegance, the rarity 
ject, its perfect state of preservation and its beautiful patina. 
be considered as one of the jewels of the Cabinet. I refer to 
Joueur de Sambuque, the little Alexandrine negro who is acc 
panying his nostalgic song on an instrument which, unhapp: 
is no longer there. a 

We must remember also that the Comte de Caylus was in 
constant correspondence with Calvet, the famous doctor and_ 
collector of Avignon, who has left his name to a well-known 
museum, and that his donation to the king had been preceded br 
other generous gifts, that of Gaston d’ Orléans being the first. It 
was followed by entire collections, such as that of the Cabinet 
Mahudel in 1727. 4 

The reputation which Caylus won in this field soon annoyed 
not only his colleagues but also the members of what may be 
called the opposing camp, the philosophers. The antiquary’s 
headstrong temperament was not the sole cause of this very bitter 
quarrel which broke out between the Encyclopédistes and the 
archaeologists. The former were repelled by the narrow and 
meticulous spirit of the antiquarians, and by the frequently un- 
attractive appearance of the objects submitted for their examina- 
tion. 

Diderot poured out his scorn upon the plus cruel des amateurs, 
who had taken a vow to be buried in a sarcophagus: 

‘Ci-git un antiquaire acariatre et brusque. 

Ah! qu'il est bien logé dans cette cruche etrusche!’ 
Certainly the Etruscans were not popular with men of letters. 
Caylus retorted: ‘I know Diderot very little because I do not 
like him at all. There are certain grumblers who never die, 
whereas unfortunately for literature in France, good fellows like 
Mélot die at the height of their powers.’ 

The Abbé Barthélemy, with his wit, his concessions to the 
imagination, and his worldly success, might have seemed cut out 
to serve as intermediary for the two parties. He was the friend of 
Caylus and it was rumoured that much of the knowledge which 
the Count displayed was due to an anonymous collaboration. - 
Barthélemy, it was said in academic circles, was the first archeo-_ 
logist to have any imagination, and the first famous numismatist 
to be an excellent writer. The Abbé was the author not only of 
the Voyage du Jeune Anarchasis, a sort of manual of archeology — 
romancée which everyone was reading with the same conviction 
and the same enthusiasm with which they read Rousseau’s — 
Nouvelle Héloise, but also of the novel Caribe et Polidore, from 
which the fashionable world was delighted to glean some in- 
formation which could be displayed later in the Salons. But a 
learned man is never forgiven for being also an ‘excellent writer’. 
D’Alembert wrote, 4 propos of the license for the Mercure: ‘One 
Marmontel is worth ten Barthélemys’. Grimm also cherished — 
some grievances against Caylus. In short, it was the field of Agra- 
mont all over again and reputations were torn to shreds in polite — 
society. Caylus was undismayed; he had the temperament for it. — 
‘In truth, he is sometimes a little hasty in attacking the others’, 
said Winckelmann. 

Caylus had great discernment, fostered by his passion for collect- 
ing not only masterpieces but also what he called his ‘guenilles’, — 
oddments of all kinds, sometimes almost shapeless, because they — 
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helped him to recreate a living past. Whether we approve of this 
or not, this talent did not prevent him from constructing vast 
systems like Winckelmann, to prove evolutionary developments, 
sometimes giving his adhesion to these, sometimes marking his 
disapproval. Thus, when he speaks of the history of the arts: “We, 
see them form in Egypt where they are imbued with the concept 
of grandeur; thence they pass into Etruria, where they acquire the 
use of detail, but at the expense of this same grandeur, and thence 
they are transported into Greece where knowledge, combined 
with the noblest elegance, raises them to their greatest perfection, 
thence to Rome where they shine only in the reflected light from 
other lands. Finally, after having struggled for a time against the 
onslaughts of barbarism, they are buried in the ruins of the 
Empire.’ It was this passion for les belles formes, and for the perfec- 
tion of technique, which was to make him consider Bouchardon, 
the sculptor of the equestrian statue of the king and of the Fon- 
taine de la Rue de Grenelle, as the sculptor ‘whose name will be 
ranked with that of Phidias, and of Praxiteles’. 

There is among his observations a rough draft for a Discours de 
la méthode, intended for the learned. But Caylus was true to his 
principles and passed from theory to practice, so that another of 
his ambitions was to direct the method and manner of the Fine 
Arts. He wished to suggest to the painters and sculptors in whose 
company he delighted and whom he patronised in a somewhat 
despotic manner, not only their subject matter but also their way 
of treating it. This is clearly visible in his various enterprises. He 
was proud of having founded a prize at the Fine Arts Academy in 
favour of ‘a young artist who should express with most vigour 
and truth the character of a passion to be indicated, drawn or 
modelled’. He had moreover founded a prize at the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, amounting to 500 livres, for ‘the expos- 
ition and study of the customs of the Ancients’. Besides his 
Recueil many other publications poured from him: Dissertation 
sur le papyrus, 1758; Recueil de peintures antiques d’ apres les dessins de 
Bartoli, 1757; Nouveaux sujets de peinture et de sculpture, 1755; 
Tableaux tirés de l’ Iliade, de 1 Odyssée et de l’Enéide, avec des observa- 
tions générales sur le costume, 1757; Histoire d’ Hercule le Thébain, 

1758; Vies de Coypel, de Mignard et de Lemoyne, in the Vies des 
peintres du Roi, 1755; Description d’un tableau représentant le 
Sacrifice d’ Iphigénie, 1757; Vie d’Edme Bouchardon, sculpteur du Roi, 
1752; Mémoire sur la peinture a l’encaustique, 1755. We must here 
note also his writings ‘on the means of incorporating painting in 
marble’, on lava, on the art of tempering copper, on coloured 
glass ornaments, on ‘the means employed by the Egyptians to 
embalm mummies’. On these subjects he kept in touch with 
scientists, the chemist Roux and Majault, who was doctor of the 
Faculty of Medicine in Paris, and the botanist Antoine de 
Jussieu. 

Everyone was not in agreement about ‘taste’. It was Montes- 
quieu who spoke about it with least constraint. The Essai sur le 
Goiit, intended for the Encyclopédie, appeared in 1756, a year after 
the author’s death. It is marked by a kind of hedonism and shows 
Montesquieu as being not insensible to a certain je ne sais quoi. In 
fact, he leaves a wide margin of uncertainty with regard to those 
rules of correct form which others claimed to apply with more 
severity. 

The rule, or rather the tyranny, of taste at this time may be 
understood by glancing through the pages of Winckelmann’s 
Geschichte der Kunst, which appeared in 1764. The amateurs or 
dilettantes as well as the philosophers, took it as their Bible, not 
without some disussion of its dogmas but on the whole accepting 
its general directives. The fundamental error lay in the choice of 
models, the imitation of which was considered to be necessary to 
salvation. These models were works which today we consider as 
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8. Standing Sardinian warrior. Bronze statuette found in Sardinia. 


9. Ethiopian slave. Bronze statuette, Alexandrine epoch. Found at Chalon- 
sur-Sa6ne, 1763. 


belonging to the Late or Low Epoch, very far removed from the 
classical types of the fifth century B.C. in which the ideals of 
Greek art found their most perfect expression. The torso and the 
Apollo of the Belvedere, and the Borghese Laocoon, these were the 
trilogy which offered a foundation, unfortunately insecure, for 
all their aesthetic theories. According to these, the Egyptian 
antiquities were considered as being of no importance. Diderot, 
in his enthusiasm for the Grand Siecle, compared Racine to the 
Apollo. Mengs, who was commonly considered to be the very 
genius of painting, used these standards and no others when he 
defined the ‘three kinds of beauty’. They were all trying to lay 
down unalterable laws. The Abbé Du Bos had in 1719 published 
his Réflexions Critiques sur la poésie et la peinture, which attracted 
Voltaire’s notice. The Abbé Watelet published his Réflexions sur 
les proportions, in connection with the Art de peindre. 

Since 1767 Lessing had, under the title of Laocoon, been setting 
forth his observations on the boundaries of painting and poetry, 
and comparing the famous group representing the ill-fated priest 
of Apollo and his sons struggling in the serpents’ toils, with the 
description given by Virgil of the same episode. Undoubtedly the 
celebrated German critic had chosen well to concentrate his 
analysis upon a piece of sculpture in which human anguish and 
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10. Heifer, a replica of Myron’s famous work. Greco-Roman bronze 
statuette. 


11. Squatting Satyr, wearing a panther skin: candelabra support. 
Bronze, Alexandrine work found at Velleia. 


passion had been grafted on to the divine serenity of classicism. 
But one can hardly believe that he really saw in the tortured 
faces the expression of self-control and of an exemplary calmness 
of mind, of which the Alexandrines (Agesandros, Polydoros and 
Athenodoros, according to Pliny) would have given a representa- 
tion at once physical and moral. Modern critics place this great 
work not in the Roman epoch, as Lessing did, but towards the 
end of the second century B.C. In his long Dissertation, Lessing 
was trying to define the frontier which separates, according to 
their essential differences, sculpture and painting. 

This was the theme which preoccupied writers on aesthetics. 
In England the discussion had been animated since the appear- 
ance of Dryden’s Parallel between Poetry and Painting in 1695. The 
dispute became ,acrimonious. Joshua Reynolds translated the 
Latin poem of Du Fresnoy, De Arte Graphica; Hogarth analysed 
the very conception of beauty, in 1753, as did Daniel Webb, who 
was in correspondence with Mengs (1760-1769). 

The Laocoon of Lessing appeared in 1776. It had been preceded 
by Winckelmann’s Gedanken tiber die Nachahnung der Griechischen 
Werke (1756). Reference was made to the saying of Simonides, 
repeated by Plutarch: “Poetry is spoken painting, painting is 
mute poetry.’ Later, in 1797, Goethe was to publish his essay on 
the Laocoon. This meant the diffusion throughout thinking 
Europe of a work which marked a new era. 
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It is true that agreement was never reached, either on the inter- 

retation of the ancient texts or on the dogma to be deduced 
fo: these. The attempt was to find out whether the painter 
should or could derive his inspiration from poetry, or whether 
the poets should or could imitate the painters and sculptors. 
Even the source of the Laocoon itself was a matter of enquiry. 
Briefly, was Virgil inspired by the Laocoon or had the artists 
who created the Laocoon read Virgil’s account? On several 
occasions Lessing pronounced against Caylus, who wished to 
compel the painters to seek inspiration in Homer, and classified 
all poets according to their power of providing the artists with 
subjects. 

Caylus never refused to admit within his domain any kind of 
magot, from gods to reptiles, from the most precious metals and 
finest marbles to fragments of glass and of terracotta vases. All 
found a home in his Cabinet. This is to our eyes his originality 
and his great merit. He placed these antique vases, no doubt in 
little accord with the prevailing aesthetic standards, and perhaps 
of incongruous appearance, on the chimneypiece of Madame 
Geoffrin: “They will look as well there as the Chinese magots and 
at least they will have the merit of antiquity.’ 

Nevertheless it may be said that archeology, and we mean 
archeology as an exact science, was born in the Cabinet des 
Médailles. Caylus differed from his predecessors above all in that 
he ceased to consider antique objects merely as ornaments or 
bibelots, because he found that familiarity with them, whatever 
might be their relative beauty, or even their ugliness, enabled 
him to amass the elements of a positive knowledge of the past; 
and this is what his contemporaries did not always understand. 
On the other hand, his spirit of enquiry prompted him to make 
many contacts, especially among Italian archeologists, at a time 
when the discovery of ancient monuments was an almost daily 
event, and this allowed him to take an active part in the 
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12. Terracotta medallion of Comte de Caylus, by Jacques 
Vassé. 


evolution which was taking place in the world of scholars. 

Certainly Le Beau, who praised him, yielded to a certain 
romantic charm when he spoke of the visit which Caylus paid to 
Colophon: ‘He admired the remains of a theatre, where the seats 
were built out of a hillside overlooking the sea, and where the 
pleasure of the play must have been mingled with the joy 
aroused by the most varied and pleasing views.’ The public, how- 
ever, demanded some more pertinent observations, at a time 
when Pompei was rising from her shroud in 1755 and encourag- 
ing the meticulous labours of the excavators, and the Academy of 
Naples, from 1754 to 1792, was publishing the accounts of the 
excavations at Herculaneum. Caylus was consulted by the Duke 
of Parma on the subject of the explorations at Velleia. Winckel- 
mann was publishing a description of the ruins of Paestum and an 
account of the discoveries at Herculaneum, and Caylus was pro- 
posing to edit a French version of these. The Abbé Barthélemy 
was expounding the mosaic work of Palestrina with the aid of the 
sketch which Caylus had sent an artist to draw and colour on the 
spot. Among the Count’s correspondents was Peiresc, who pub- 
lished his Recueil and, in a Dissertation which attracted some 
notice, offered an acceptable interpretation of the great cameo 
preserved in the Sainte Chapelle, till then smothered in sacred 
legend. The Triumphal Arch of Orange served him as a theme 
for other studies. 

We certainly feel some interest in the physical appearance of a 
person whose character was so notable for enterprise and in- 
tellectual activity. His portrait by Littret is engraved in Volume 
VII of the Receuil but a better one is to be seen in the terracotta 
medallion engraved by Jacques Vassé, the king’s sculptor, after a 
plaster mould taken from life. Its diameter is 50 centimetres and 
it is framed in gilt wood. It may be seen in the Cabinet des 
Meédailles, in the Salle des Colonnes, near the show cases where his 
collection is still on permanent exhibition. 
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French Louis XVI Colour Engraving 


Edmond Pognon 
(Conservateur au Cabinet des Estampes de la Bibliotheque Nationale) 


E NGLISH engravers, during the second half of the eight- 

eenth century, perfected a technique of colour printing 
founded on the mezzotint process, which had been very successful 
in England. Their production, which was abundant and of fine 
quality, continued far into the nineteenth century and dis- 
appeared only in recent times, yielding to the triumph of photo- 
mechanical means of producing coloured images. 

The French school of engraving developed on very different 
lines. After a long period of tentative efforts, producing mediocre 
results, it suddenly blossomed forth in the last ten years of Louis 
XVI's reign, and then created masterpieces of ravishing delicacy 
and brilliance. But no less suddenly, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, it plunged into a decline from which it could 
never re-emerge. What is the reason for this brief and mag- 
nificent flowering and this premature decline? The reason is that 
the French engravers had aimed high, too high. Less practical and 
less cautious than the English, they had, to attain their ideal, 
adopted difficult processes, complicated and costly, and the com- 
mercial exploitation of their creations, which would have been 
possible in an age of rich art lovers of exacting taste, was no 
longer possible when the Revolution had overturned the whole 
structure of French society. 

They had been trying, not simply to convey pleasing images in 
colour but to make prints which should be exact facsimiles of 
works painted in oils, gouache or watercolours, by artists who 
were not concerned with the exigencies of engraving. They had 
before them a difficult technical problem, the solution of which 
had been found, at the beginning of the century, by a painter born 
at Frankfort-am-Main, Jacques-Christophe Le Blon. Notwith- 

“standing this French name, the Le Blon family had lived in the 
Rhineland since the sixteenth century. 

Le Blon, after studying Newton’s theories on optics, had 
arrived at the notion, now familiar to us all, that there exist three 
primary colours—blue, yellow and red—and that every other 
shade may be obtained by a carefully graded mixture of these 
colours, or of two of these alone. He found a way of impressing, 
one after another, on the same piece of paper, three copper plates, 
inked respectively in blue, yellow and red, and prepared in such 
a way that when applied one after another they would produce 
the various shades of the original picture. This was precisely the 
principle of our modern three colour process, of which Jacques- 
Christophe may be said to be the inventor. As it was necessary to 
print not merely strokes, as in burin engraving, but whole sur- 
faces, the plates were prepared according to the process known as 
the maniére noire, closely akin to the mezzotint. The copper was 
finely scratched in those places where it was required to hold the 
ink and, by repolishing it more or less, the density of the ink 
could be varied and with that the intensity of the colour. 

It was in Holland that, about the year 1710, Le Blon, already 
forty-three years old, made his first experiments. Then, about ten 
years later, he went to London to try to develop his process com- 
mercially. There he founded an important concern, the Picture 
Office, from which more than twenty-five prints were issued. 
But the financial success was of brief duration. After two bank- 
ruptcies Le Blon left England. In 1738 he was in France where he 
produced a remarkable portrait of Cardinal Fleury and a truly 


I. Le Blon (Jacques-Christophe). Portrait of Louis XVI c. 1740. (Facing 
page). Janinet (Jean-Frangois). La Joueuse de Guitare, perhaps after Lavre- 
ince. One of the four known proofs. 


magnificent one of Louis XV. These examples, if we disregard 
an unattractive portrait of Van Dyck, are the only ones we know 
by him in France. If we add those which are today preserved in 
Vienna and in various other cities of Europe, we can count forty- 
one colour engravings by Le Blon. 

In 1740 the King of France had granted him a licence for the 
commercial development of his process, on condition that he 
should reveal to certain ‘named commissaries’ ‘all the secrets of the 
practice of his art’. But he died the following year. 

He had trained some pupils in France. The only one at present 
known to history betrayed him, in all senses of the word. Firstly, 
taking advantage of the obscurity from which his master had 
never been able to emerge, he attributed to himself the merit of 
his discovery. Later, as he had little talent of his own, he produced 
only mediocre work. This unedifying disciple was called Jacques 
Gautier-Dagoty. He had five sons, all of whom also set up as 
engravers. His creations could certainly make no appeal to eyes 
accustomed to the delicate aesthetic standards of the eighteenth 
century. Nevertheless, as a result of this same lack of distinction, 
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4. Janinet (Jean-Francois). Portrait of Rose Bertin, Dre: 
to Queen Marie-Antoinette (1777). 


2. Gautier-Dagoty (Jacques). Mythological Allegory, after Jules Romain. 


3. Gautier-Dagoty (Edouard). Venus with her Shell, after Titian (1781). 
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they offer a certain sketchy and abrupt style which may hold 
some charm for an art lover of our own times. This can be seen in 
this mythological allegory engraved afterJules Romain, which is 
in any case a rare and valuable incunabulum in the history of 
colour engravings. 

Only one of Jacques Gautier-Dagoty’s sons, Edouard, made a 
name for himself, and mostly for no good reason. Obviously 
determined to make a great deal of money, he began in 1780 to 
raise subscriptions for a series of fifty colour prints which, by a 
method of using six plates for each, were to reproduce in large 
format some famous paintings. This reckless undertaking failed 
in the following year. It produced only about ten examples, 
among which is a Vénus a la Coquille engraved after Titian, in 
which we see once more that curiously ‘modern’ feeling which 
was apparent in the work of his father, Jacques Gautier-Dagoty. 

This plump, boldly drawn Venus without delicacy must have 
scandalised the more refined art lovers of the time of Louis XVI, 
who had been rendered even more exacting by the ravishing 
perfection already revealed in the work of a group of artists who 
were past masters in the most subtle processes of colour engraving. 

These artists, determined above all to get good results, used 
methods inspired by Le Blon’s three colour process, but adapted 
them and added infinite complications. We cannot here enter 
into the details of these technical processes, the very refinement of 
which, as has been said, was to lead to their abandonment a short 
time later. Let us merely consider the most skilful of the artists 
and their most precious results. 

Jean-Francois Janinet, born in Paris in 1752, was a true artist as 
well as a keen man of science, who had even attempted, although 
without success, a balloon ascent. To him must be given the 
credit for having initiated this colour process and he is one of the 
greatest of the artists who used it. At the early age of twenty 
he published his first plate which he proclaimed to be ‘engraved, 
in imitation of colour wash, by F. Janinet, who alone has 


5 5. Chapuy (Jean-Baptiste). La Promenade au bois de 
Vincennes, after Lavreince, c. 1786. 
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6. Vidal (Geraud). Le Printemps, after Lavreince, c. 1780. 
7. Descourtis (Charles-Melchior). La Noce de Village (1785). 


8. Debucourt (Philibert-Louis). Les Deux Baisers (1797). 
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discovered this method’. In 1777 he issued two delightful oval 
pendants, after Fragonard, L’Amour and La Folie. In the same 
year he published the portrait, after Trinquesse, of Rose Bertin, 
dressmaker to Marie-Antoinette. His magnificent Toilette de 
Vénus, a large print after Boucher, appeared in 1783. But the 
following years saw his greatest successes: La Comparaison, 
L’ Aven difficile and the Indiscretion, three great compositions after 
Lavreince, and La Joueuse de Guitare which surpasses even these 
for the unbelievable skill with which the artist has succeeded in 
rendering all the transparent shades of the original. This truly in- 
comparable masterpiece of colour engraving by the use of several 
plates remained unknown for a long time. Janinet only printed 
four proofs of this and then, no doubt discouraged by the diffi- 
culties of impression, had to give up all idea of placing the en- 
graving on sale. These four sample proofs have only recently 
been discovered in a portfolio which belonged to the artist. The 
Cabinet des Estampes in Paris has purchased one. 

No more need be said of Janinet’s very numerous works. In- 
stead we can consider one of his pupils, Jean-Baptiste Chapuy, 
who was born in 1760 and worked with him on the vast series of 
Costumes et Annales des grands thédtres de Paris, published in 1786 
by Levacher de Charnois. Two of Chapuy’s prints after Lavreince, 
La Promenade au bois de Vincennes and Le Bosquet d'amour, are 


among the happiest expressions of the charm of the ancien régime 
in decline. Jean Lorrain, at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, was so enchanted by them that even on his death bed he 
was still talking about them. 

Geraud Vidal, born in Toulouse, perhaps made too many con- 
cessions to commercial interests, and too often at the expense of 
decent restraint, but occasionally with graceful effect; as for 
example in the two little facsimiles of watercolours, 28s by 
Lavreince, which are entitled Le Printemps and L’ Eté. 

In Charles-Melchior Descourtis we find an exact contemporary 
and a fairly successful rival of Janinet, although he did not achieve 
the latter’s prodigious output. There still remain of his best works, 
four engravings after Taunay: La Noce de Village, which appeared 
in 1785, La Foire de Village, of three years later, and finally La 
Rixe and Le Tambourin, extremely rare prints. Ten years later, 
when the Directoire had somewhat relaxed the austere conven- 
tions which the Revolution had imposed on all artists, he pro- 
duced two prints of very frivolous subjects, L’ Amant surpris and 
Les Espiegles. 

The Noce de Village was so much admired that it received the 
honour of a pendant from the undisputed master of the French 
school of colour engraving, Philibert-Louis Debucourt, who 
engraved for this purpose his own painting Le Menuet de la Mariée. 


Debucourt was born in Paris in 1755. He began as a painter and 
was a successful one, and then he took up engraving for the 
pleasure and advantage of distributing his works among a wider 
public. He was therefore an ‘original engraver’, and this, even 
more than his astounding virtuosity, puts him in a rank higher 
than that of Janinet who only engraved from models. In 1785 he 
published his first colour print, made by a four plate process: 
Suzette mal cachée ou les Amants découverts. From then onwards he 
remained faithful to copper. Fifty-six examples, all copied from 
his own paintings or drawings, and produced by means of in- 
finitely varied processes, were issued between 1785 and 1800. In 
1786 appeared the piquant genre scene of the Deux Baisers; the 
next year Le Menuet de la Mariée. More masterpieces were to 
follow: L’ Oiseau ranimé, La Promenade de la Galerie du Palais- 
Royal, with its innumerable personages wittily caricatured, a 
whole gallery of Parisian manners, true to its title; Heur et Mal- 
heur ou la Cruche cassée, L’Escalade ou les Adieux du matin, La Rose 
and La Main. Leaving aside ten no less famous examples, we 
come to the Promenade Publique, worthy pendant to the Galerie. 
Then followed twenty others in which Debucourt, in defiance of 
the gloomy Jacobin tyranny, heroically maintained the amiable 
traditions of the age of Louis XVI. We leave him at the moment 
when, with his talent still unimpaired, he finally resigned himself 
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9. Sergent-Marceau. General Marceau 
(1797). 


to satisfying the taste of the time. He engraved for another thirty- 
two years, but used simplified processes better fitted to the new 
needs of commerce, and more and more frequently from models 
by other artists, especially from those by Carle Vernet. This last 
aspect of Debucourt’s work does not concern us-here. 

The Revolution, which undoubtedly brought to a premature 
end the glorious career of French colour engraving, nevertheless 
produced one brilliant follower in the person of one of its most 
authentic children. Sergent, who was later on to add to his own 
name that of his glorious brother-in-law, General Marceau. This 
Sergent-Marceau was a convinced Republican and asa member of 
the Convention voted for the death of Louis XVI and was him- 
self accused of all sorts of cruelties. He was born in 1751 and colla- 
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borated with Janinet and Chapuy in the series of Costumes de 
thédtre. He published also a collection of Portraits des grands 
hommes, femmes illustres et sujets mémorables de la France, and, later 
on, for the editors Blin and Levachez, a series of portraits of the 
Deputés a l’ Assemblée nationale. Exiled under the Directoire, he 
returned to France in 1797 and it was then that he engraved a 
very fine portrait of his brother-in-law, who had recently fallen 
on the field of honour. 

This martial portrait is the product of the finest resources of a 
technique which had flourished during an age of gracious living and 
was now used to express a new and very different ideal. It may 
therefore serve as the most fitting conclusion for this very brief 
account of French colour engraving in the eighteenth century. 
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issen porcelain was felt in Paris and was shown in the 
‘manufacture of soft porcelain at the Vincennes workshop, which 
_ was in fact transferred to Sévres in 1753, and in the manufacture 


_ observation, from the great historian of the faience of Strasburg, 
- gives us food for thought. Sceaux was in fact one of the first 
i workshops in France to adapt a new process for faience, that of 
the muffle kiln, or petit feu. Not many new historical facts are 
_ presented here, but the study of already known documents may 
_ throw new light upon the subject. 

In 1868 Dr. Thore, in his Les anciennes fabriques de faience et de 
_ porcelaine de l’arrondissement de Sceaux (extract from the Annuaire 
_ del’ Arrondissement de Sceaux, 1st year) described the origin of the 

factory. He informs us that, as long ago as 1735, there was a 
_ potter in the Rue des Imbergéres, opposite the small chateau of 

the Princes, and that this potter made use of clayish soil. Also that 
the Duchesse du Maine, in 1746, sold to her master-mason, 

Despinal, a piece of land called the Fosse, or Trou aux glaises: that 
iz is, the ‘potter’s clay pit’. The pottery was directed by an architect 
and expert, De Bey. Here then are the first characters of our 
story. Also, the Duchesse du Maine figures in the history of 
France as well as in the present story. 

The Duc du Maine, a legitimised son of Louis XIV and of 
Madame de Montespan, born in 1670, married Anne Louise de 
Bourbon, grand-daughter of the great Condé. At the Duchess’s 
instigation, they took part in the famous Cellamare plot (1718) 
which led to their arrest and fall from favour. Notwithstanding a 
formal reconciliation, the Duc du Maine was never again well 
received at Court and died in 1736. 

The Duchesse du Maine, still suspect, retired to Sceaux where 
she lived until 1753, maintaining a little court of her own which 
rivalled Versailles in the brilliance of its beaux esprits. Her pre- 
tensions in this sphere were of long standing. Already, in 1703, 
she had founded the Order of the Honey Bee or Mouche a Miel, 
having borrowed for her motto a phrase from Tasso’s Aminta: 
‘Tiny as she is, she inflicts the deepest wounds’ (No. 2). 

This formidable lady must have felt a certain pleasure at secing 
the establishment in her own domain of an enterprise capable of 
rivalling that of more officially sponsored factories. That is why 
the architect De Bey’s plan found favour with her. De Bey now 
needed a craftsman, whom he found in the Paris region, in the 
person of Jacques Chapelle, an astonishing and still enigmatic 
character. 

We have a portrait of him in two different documents: a self- 
portrait on the occasion of a petition he addressed to Trudaine in 
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. the time of the Duchesse du M 


Henry-Pierre Fourest (Conservateur du Musée National de la Céramique, Sévres) 


I. Dish with ‘cabbage leaf’ border. Typical of the earliest period of the 
factory are the pressed flowers in polychrome, with a brownish red (this 
appears black in the illustration). A similar example in the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs bears the fleur-de-lis mark. 


1752, and an indictment drawn up against him in 1769 by 
Mignon, the director of the faience factory at Pont-aux-Choux, 
who, in a searching enquiry about him, tears his reputation to 
tatters and retraces his history. He begins with a useful piece of 
information. He was ‘born at Gentilly in 1721, son of a labourer 
by the name of Belair’ (We may recall that Gentilly was a 
district where clay was obtained for making faience in the 
Paris region). 

Chapelle proudly describes himself in his petition to Trudaine: 
‘He was born in Paris where he was a member of the bourgeoisie; 
he had from his earliest youth devoted himself to the sciences of 
painting, sculpture and especially chemistry. He had perfected his 
studies in these arts by visiting all the factories of Europe and 
other parts of the world for more than two years, and in several 
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2. Plate with lobed edge. The polychrome decoration shows 
the emblem of the Duchesse du Maine, the Mouche a Miel, 
which suggests that this example was made before she died 
in 1753. Note the extreme delicacy of the flowers. 


3. Ewer decorated in red and gold, a type of decoration un- 
usual for Sceaux. The escutcheon with the fleur-de-lis was 
occasionally a Sceaux mark. The artist’s attempt to rival 
porcelain is clearly visible. Underneath is an unusual mark: 
Sceaux, written at length. 


4. Terrine in the so-called trompe l’oeil style, with its dish. 
Like Strasburg, Sceaux made some vessels in the form of 
animals and particularly of birds. In an amusing manner the 
artist has repeated the duck motif on the dish in the form of 
two heads. 


Facing Page 

(Above). Plate with birds. This example, decorated in a 
manner typical of Sceaux, in a deep blue colour, is signed by 
the painter Castel, who appears again as a painter of land- 
scapes and birds at the Sévres factory from 1772 to 1797. 
Chavagnac and Grollier say that he was a ‘foreigner’. Even 
after he had become a peintre consultant we still find mention 
in 1797 of ‘two vases fine blue, with Castel birds’, which 
proves the prestige he had won for himself at the factory. 


(Below). Plate with fretted edge. The decoration with its 
flowery branches and its Chinese figure shows a certain re- 
semblance in style to the faience of Strasburg and the por- 
celain of Chantilly. The palette is peculiar to Sceaux. Ex- 
amples of this type with human figures are very rare. Gener- 
ally there is only a floral motif. Mark CS. 


5 


5. Plate and Vase. The motif of fleurs chatironnées was popular for a long time at Sceaux, as at Strasburg. The plate, which bears the fleur-de-lis mark, 
is in an earlier style than the vase, which bears the mark OP (Marks 3bis and 4). 


6. Plate ‘with merchants’. Here we again see the fretted edge much used by the factory. The central panel, enclosed in foliage, is reminiscent of a Mar- 
seillaise style. Overlapping the figure-subject, which is in rose camaieu, is a polychrome composition of fruits. Strewn around are polychrome flowers. 


of these he had refused any thought of personal gain, his purpose 
being always to become of some use to his own country. After 
these long and arduous journeys he thought he had attained this 
end, because of the knowledge he had acquired by long experi- 
ence, and especially the information he had learnt which could be 
applied to the manufacture of porcelain (to which he was particu- 
larly attracted), and on returning to Paris he founded a factory 
for porcelain imitating that of Saxony (i.e. Meissen) and equally 
perfect. The examples which he had produced there had fully 
satisfied all the connoisseurs and dealers, both for the perfection of 
their workmanship and for the fact that he had been able to 
supply them with the merchandise at a price cheaper by a quarter 
than that of the Saxon ware’. What a boaster this Parisian was. 

The shrewd Mignon made enquiries and declared that after living 
(:) with one step-father, Maurice Toussaint, a pork butcher of the 
Rue de Charonne, until 1735, Chapelle had fallen into the power 
of a second step-father, Etienne Tonnelet, a domestic carter. 

After serving an apprenticeship with a cordwainer, a locksmith 
and a farrier, he was placed as an apprentice with a faience maker 
called Genest. This Genest is no doubt the Parisian faiencier who 
was director of the factory in the Rue de la Roquette, founded in 
1675 by Francois Dezon. Jean Binet succeeded Genest. 

In 1739 Chapelle was with Serrurier, who played an important 
part in the history of the factory of faience fine in the Rue du Pont 
aux Choux, and who seems to have ended up as one of the in- 
troducers of faience fine Nevers. Next, in 1740, Chapelle went on 
to work with a certain Larseneur, or rather Larsonneur, who 
founded in this locality a factory for pottery and brown earthen- 
ware, next to the Mazois factory of faience fine. Although Mignon 
speaks of Chapelle’s stay in Rouen, there is no trace of this; just 
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as there is no trace of his being at Strasburg or in Lorraine. Pos- 
sibly one day we shall discover confirmation of this. 

After a brief return to Serrurier he obtained, through the 
Duchesse du Maine, a licence to found a factory at Sceaux in 1748. 
Mignon was, with some bitterness, forced to admit that he was 
soon successfully in the good graces of the Dowager Duchess. 
The association of De Bey and Chapelle led on to the formation 
of a company which included three other members: Dulance, 
Menard, and de Chateauneuf. 

Chapelle, always inclined to be reckless, must have boasted to 
his associates that he would obtain the royal licence for the making 
of porcelain. Unfortunately his choice of the Duchesse du Maine 
as protectress was not a wise one, and the fate that had befallen 
Strasburg and Niderviller was about to strike Sceaux also. Thore 
tells us that in the year 1749, when De Bey had just set up the 
equipment for the porcelain factory at the cost of 20,000 livres, 
Vincennes was already asserting its rights, forbidding the manu- 
facture of ‘porcelain of the Saxon type, painted and gilded and 
decorated with human figures’. 

Chavagnac and Grollier quote a letter written by M. de 
Courteilles and a memorandum from Vincennes, dated 22nd 
September, 1752, accusing Chanou, a modeller at the factory 
who had shared in Hellot’s experiments, of working at Sceaux in 
the production of porcelain, with Gilles Dubois. Chanou was 
arrested, and, defending himself, affirmed that he ‘had never 
worked to produce porcelain i in the faience factory’, and that he 
had ‘been working in faience at Sceaux, with the permission of 
the Vincennes management’. 

The Company was then dissolved, but De Bey and Chapelle 
turned to the manufacture of what the latter called faience japonée. 


vould be incorrect to say that they had abandoned porcelain 
gether; for a clock recently bought by the Sévres Museum 
varked with the escutcheon with the three fleur-de-lis and bear- 
the monogram JC and the date 1754) proves this as Pierre 
orel d’Arleux shows in his recent researches. The dictionary 
fines the verb japoner as ‘the act of applying a new firing to the 
porcelains so as to give them the appearance of Japanese porce- 
*. This is /e petit feu or the use of the mufle kiln (Nos. 1 & 3). 

The work soon began, and in 1752 the factory had 90 work- 

men, a large number for that time. As for the decorators, we 
know only of Charles Francois Becquet and Taillandier in 1752, 
the latter showing such fine quality in his work that the next year 
he was admitted to the factory at Vincennes. Royal patronage 
came in 1753. In 1754 Chapelle opened a shop in Paris, and 
advertised his new Japanese style earthenware and faience. He 
drew the attention of the public to the fact that, for colour, 
gilding and design, his faience was comparable to the Meissen 
porcelains. 
_ In 1753 the Duchesse du Maine died and Chapelle became the 
sole owner. Possibly the fact that, by 1753, the number of his 
workmen had diminished to 75 suggests that he was in difficulties, 
but it is always possible that the original number of 90 was needed 
for building purposes. Hans Haug remarks that this was the 
moment when the influence of Strasburg was at its height 
throughout Europe. 

Under Chapelle’s management, which lasted until 1763, the 
names of certain of his artists are known. Besides Becquet, who 
came from Vincennes in 1751, and Taillandier, who was here in 
1752, we know of the arrival of two artists from Strasburg. First 
the modeller Jean Louis, a collaborator with Lanz, who in 1750 
left for Orléans, and then Jean Rothe of Strasburg, in 1760. Might 
this latter not be Jean Gottlicb Roth who disappeared from the 


great Alsatian centre in 1753? Either Jean or a member of his 
family? Also from Strasburg came the terrines in the shape of 
birds, or of vegetables, nearly all of which bear the fleur-de-lis 
mark (No. 4). 

It was natural and inevitable that the influence of Strasburg and 
the reflected influence of Chantilly should be felt, as Hans Haug 
has pointed out in the Cahiers de la Céramique, du Verre et des Arts 
du Feu (No. 1, p. 20). We note among the characteristics of this 
period the flowering branch (see colour plate) and the use of an 
unusual palette, with a rusty iron-red colour. The figures are 
charmingly ingenuous, in the Strasburg style. As for the flowers, 
they are in the Hannong style, with fleurs fines and fleurs chatiron- 
nées (No. 5).* 

In 1763 Chapelle decided to let his factory. Joseph Jullien, one 
of the best decorators who had worked there since 1754 but 
whom Chavagnac and Grollier find mentioned only in 1759, 
went into partnership with the Parisian sculptor Charles- 
Symphorien Jacques, and rented the factory. Charles-Symphorien 
Jacques was, as a master sculptor, a member of the Academy of 
St. Luke. Thore tells us that he was the sculptor of the high altar 
of the church of Sceaux. He adds that he was ‘also an excellent 
turner and moulder’. 

Later there arrived at the factory a decorator from Mennecy, 
Jean Baptiste Sonnére; a decorator from Strasburg, Jean Nicolas 
Lutz, the son of Jean Frédéric; and a man called Sisson, who, in 
1773, went on to Sévres as a painter of flowers and garlands. At 
this point, it is thought, also came Castel, who signed a fine plate 
with birds now in the Musée de Céramique at Sévres (see colour 
plate). In fact, Castel was actually at Sévres in 1772. 


*Fleurs fines are naturalistic flowers carefully painted with separate brush strokes, 
and _fleurs chatironnées are flowers outlined in black and filled in with flat washes of 
colour. 


7. Oval Terrine. The birds, with their ruffled plumage, are very different from those by Castel, and the palette does not include the deep blue. 
One example of this type bears the letters CB. One might hazard a comparison with certain birds on English porcelain. 


8. Dish in rocaille form. The aim of rivalling porcelain is shown not only in the delicate refinement of the decoration: the very fine clay is, like 
soft porcelain, covered with a lead glaze, which gives it a slightly ivory tinge. 
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9. Figure in the form of an 
écritoire (seated Chinaman) a typi- 
cal example of the desire for 
chinoiserie. The model resembles 
very closely, in its composition and 
the treatment of the decoration, 
certain figures in faience from 
Strasburg. It is therefore reason- 
able to suppose that it is a work by 
the sculptor Jean Louis, the pupil of 
Lanz, who left Strasburg about 
1753 for Sceaux. 
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The finest examples of bird decoration must be assigned to this 
period. As regards the major productions, the period of the ‘Stras- 
burg style’ was already in its decline and was being replaced by 
a production comparable to that of the Mennecy porcelain factory 
(Nos. 6, 7). This was characterised not only by birds but also by 
little genre scenes and flowers arranged in garlands. These styles, 
with some slight modifications, continued to develop under the 
management which followed. In 1772 the lease was not renewed 
and Chapelle sold his factory to an equerry and quartermaster- 
sergeant of the king’s troops, Richard Glot. 

In 1773 Glot registered his mark (SX) which was used only for 
porcelain. He must have acquired a position of importance among 
the producers of faience, since in 1786 we find him drawing up 
the petition of the faienciers to protest against the commercial 
treaties which facilitated the importation of English ceramics. 
Although he was Maire and a Commander in the National 
Guard, he was arrested in 1794, but subsequently released. In 
1796 he resold the factory to a certain Antoine Cabaret, who 
retained it until 1810. During Richard Glot’s ownership a certain 
number of decorators are recorded, among whom in 1784 was 
the famous Jacques Jarry, the ‘bird man’ of Aprey. 


_ 


It was by good fortune that, in about 1775, Richard Glot 
obtained the protection of the Duc de Penthiévre, the date on 
which the new owner of the Chateau arrived. It is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that it was then that the marks OP and SP 
and the anchor appeared (see above). The period was certainly a 
very successful one. In spite of his fondness for a quiet life, the 
Duc de Penthiévre must have shown some interest in his factory, 
and we know that he ordered some services for his chateaux at 
Armainvilliers, Anet and Rambouillet. 

The permanence of the Mennecy style is indisputable, and is 
proved by the arrival of Christophe Mo in 1776. The painted 
birds passed through certain evolutions, for which Jarry was no 
doubt responsible. As for the flowers, they assume diverse 
aspects: fleurs fines, with the generous use of deep blue, fleurs 
chatironnées, Lunéville style, flowers in blue camaieu, a series of 
fleurettes. 

The handing over of the factory to Cabaret in 1796 marked the 
énd of its artistic period. However, here and there certain ex- 
amples of faience finished au petit feu, of a very popular style, have 
been encountered which may possibly have issued from what had 
formerly been the great factory. 
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Serge Grandjean (Assistant au Musée du Louvre) 
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af OLDSMITHS and silversmiths—the very names have 
> J an immense power of suggestion, conjuring up visions of the 
“sumptuous palaces of the royal courts of Europe, supplied with 
“masterpieces by the best French artisans. Indeed, the surviving 
examples are still sufficiently numerous to satisfy curiosity and 
arouse admiration, in spite of the irreparable loss of the quite 
exceptional treasures of Versailles and the Tuileries. 

It is true that among the most brilliant expressions of French 
civilisation the work of the gold and silver smiths surpassed all the 
other decorative arts. Apart from the fascination of the precious 

metals, the very quality of the work made it particularly sought 
after by a clientéle imbued with good taste and refinement. Nor is 
‘it necessary here to draw further attention to the high prestige 
enjoyed by Parisian gold and silver smiths in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, or to the skill of their provincial colleagues. 

Nevertheless, when an established connoisseur comes to.exam- 
ine one of the most typical creations of French orfévrerie, dating 
from the zenith of the Napoleonic Empire, he is at once struck by 

_the evident survival of the eighteenth century, which is revealed 
“more by the type of the forms than by the modelling of the 
material which had already been perfected. In fact, in a ewer by 
Biennais or in candelabra by Odiot are seen once again the 
characteristics of the golden age of Parisian gold and silver smiths’ 
work of a time when it was being exported to all parts of Europe. 
One recalls the short verse composed in Paris in 1806 by the 
Chansonnier aux Portiques: 
“Avec raison l’on admire 
Ce Jacob et ce Thomire, 
L’or moulé par Odiot 
Et ce fameux Ravrio.’ 

How is it that under Napoleon there was still this singular 
reflection of the eighteenth century? It was largely due to the 
force of the archeological movement, constantly encouraged by 
new excavations, and fostered by the distribution of drawn or 
engraved models. Naturally, some of the last master goldsmiths 
of the eighteenth century were still living and could pass on the 
best traditions of their art to their successors under the Empire. 
This co-operation persisted in spite of the Revolution, which had 
in 1791 suppressed the long established Guild of the Gold and 
Silver Smiths, and in spite of the growing competition of ceramics 
artists. 

In reference to the influence of the archeologists on the gold- 
smiths, it was lasting and profound, like the influence of the 
inspiration from nature. We know that Madame de Pompadour 
after so successfully encouraging the triumph of rocaille, soon 
became enthusiastic about the return to antiquity; for she sent her 


Meiniscences of the XVIIIth Century 


1 Seal Box, silver, carrying the royal arms of Bavaria. By Biennais, Paris, 
about 1810. Munich, Residenz Museum. 


brother Marigny to Italy where the great names of Herculaneum 
and Pompei were once more resounding. Moreover, the import- 
ance of D’Hancarville’s spectacular work, with its engravings 
which attracted the attention of all the enthusiasts for antiquities 
cannot be underestimated. No less important is the iconography 
published by the Abbé de Saint-Non, friend of Fragonard and 
Hubert Robert, in his Voyage pittoresque de Naples et de Sicile, from 
which the goldsmiths were delighted to borrow many antique 
forms which they transposed to precious metal. Thus, a bronze 
athénienne? discovered at Herculaneum and engraved by Saint- 
Non (plate 3 of his second volume) is almost exactly similar to two 


1 D’Hancarville, Antiquités étrusques, grecques et romaines tirées du Cabinet de M. 
Hamilton, envoyé extraordinaire de S. M. Britannique au Cour de Naples, Naples, 
1766-1767, plates. 

2 An athénienne is a tripod of bronze (or of wood), supporting a basin for washing 
the hands; or at least used for this purpose by the Ancients. 
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2 Chocolate pot, silver-gilt, from the 
nécessaire of Marie Leczinska, Queen of 
France. By WHenry-Nicolas Cousinet, 
Paris, 1729-1730. The Louvre. 


3 Chocolate pot, silver-gilt, from the tea 
service of Napoleon I. By Biennais, after 
a design by the architect Charles Percier, 
Paris, 1810. The Louvre. 


4 Candlestick, silver, from the service 
offered by the Comte de Creutz to 
Gustavus III, King of Sweden. By 
Robert-Joseph Auguste, Paris, 1775-1776. 
In the collections of His Majesty the King of 
Sweden, at the Royal Palace in Stockholm. 


5 Candlestick, silver-gilt. By Pierre 
Parraud, Paris, 1798-1809. Former Pui- 
forcat collection. The Louvre (gift of 
Stavros S. Niarchos). 
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large examples made at the time of Napoleon I. One of these 
transpositions was effected in silver by Jean-Baptiste-Claude 
Odiot, who, in 1806, presented it at the Exhibition of the Products 
of Industry, then held on the esplanade in front of the Invalides.* 
As for the second, it was commissioned by Napoleon I himself 
from his official goldsmith, Biennais, after a design by the 
architect Percier. It stood in the Emperor’s bedroom at the 
Tuileries before being transported to Saint Helena, to the small, 
uncomfortable house at Longwood.‘ 

Of this persistence of the antique style in decoration, only one 
example need be given: the motif of the Fames (renommées), who 
hold in their hands a long trumpet or a crown, such as _ those still 
to be seen on the facade of the Arch of Constantine in Rome. 
These elegant figures were popular before and after 1800; a pair 
of them in bas-relief are on the lid of the silver seal box (boite a 
cachet) especially made by Biennais for Maximilian I, Joseph, King 
of Bavaria, and preserved at the Residenz at Munich (No. 1). This 
rare object, thoroughly imbued with neo-classicism, also shows 
some ‘antique’ heads and a band of palmettes. 

Apart from Greco-Roman art, the Etruscan civilisation, which 
was restored to favour during the eighteenth century, continued 
to enjoy great prestige during the years immediately following 
1800. An eloquent example is to be seen in the fine silver-gilt tea 
service which Biennais made in 1810 for Napoleon I, consisting of 
28 pieces and costing 40,000 francs. This was paid from the 
‘extraordinary funds’, set apart for the budget of the Maison de 
 Empéreur.* The monumental tea urn and the two teapots belong- 
ing to this set are described in the archives of this period as being of 
‘Etruscan form’. The tea urn has, moreover, two bas-reliefs, 
chased with purely antique subjects: “Neptune on a fishtailed 
chimera’ and ‘Amphitrite on a sea horse’. The tea caddy, with its 
curious canted sides, shows a bas-relief which is none other than a 
representation of the Nozze Aldobrandine, the famous Roman 
fresco which dates from the Augustan age and preserved today in 
the Vatican. Finally, the chocolate pot (No. 3), with its dolphin 
spout and tripod stand, shows some resemblance in construction 

_to the one made in Paris in 1729-1730 for the nécessaire of Marie 
Leczinska, Queen of France (No. 2). 

Many other antique subjects, handed on from the eighteenth 
century, are particularly evident in the Recueil de Décorations 
intérieures, published under the Empire by Percier and Fontaine 
and then considered as a reference guide for all ornamental work. 
The same thing might be said about the amusing collection called 
La Mésangére, which was begun in 1807.° Likewise, after 
Napoleon’s Egyptian campaign (1798-1799), the archeological 
sketches made on the spot by Vivant Denon and published in 1802 
in his Voyage dans la Basse et Haute Egypte gave new encourage- 
ment to the studies which had already been made of the art of this 
country, and brought about a new wave of popularity for the 
opulent and vigorous style of the Pharoahs. The Sévres manufact- 
ory had already, under Louis XVI, begun to make use of the 
etruscan collection formed by Denon himself, and now it began 
to paint hicroglyphics and lotus flowers on its prettiest porcclain 
pieces. But, not to be outdone, the most fashionable Parisian silver 


3 An engraving by Piroli, representing Odiot’s athénienne, was published the same 
year, 1806, in Baltard’s Athenaeum. 

4 This tripod of yew wood, with silver ewer and basin, was estimated to be worth 
7,700 francs in the inventory of the furniture of the Tuileries (1809, No. 872). 

5 Fortunately, in 1952, the Louvre was able to buy back fourteen pieces of this tea 
service, the whole set of which was included in the collections of William, 11th 
Duke of Hamilton. Cf. Serge Grandjean: Un service a thé en vermeil de Napoleon I 
in La Revue des Arts, 1952, No. 3. pp. 175-177; and Faith Dennis: Three Centuries of 
French Domestic Silver, New York, 1960, vol. 1, p. 66, fig. 59. 

6 Collection de Meubles et Objets de Gotit . . . in Paris, at the office of the Journal des 
Dames, Paris, 1807, vol. 1, pls. 85, 104, 124, 134. 


smiths now took a delight in chiselling sphinxes or Egyptian busts 
on their own creations (No. 5). 

The result was that the Napoleonic gold and silver smiths, 
secular or religious, were still admirers of antiquity, as this was 
understood under Louis XV and Louis XVI. But their neo- 
classicism had widened its horizons, assuming a more abstract 
form which could correspond to the renewal of the spirit. At the 
same time, the technique of the metal work, now cold in its 
achieved perfection, was suited to the undeniable grandeur of the 
Napoleonic creations. The success of the Empire orfévrerie con- 
sisted precisely in this deliberate re-evocation of ancient grandeur 
in all its solemnity, well adapted to express the will and power of 
the Master of France in that time. 

This spirit of continuity is also explained by moral and pro- 
fessional reasons. The silver smiths of the Empire owed much to 


6 Bowl, silver, from the travelling nécessaire of Marie-Antoinette, Queen 
of France. By Jean-Pierre Charpenat, Paris, 1787-1788. The Louvre. 


7 Bowl, silver-gilt, from the large campaigning nécessaire of Napoleon I. 
By Biennais and Genu, Paris, 1798-1809. Musée Carnavalet, Paris. 


their eighteenth-century predecessors: in fact, some Master 
Smiths, who had produced their masterpieces before the Revolu- 
tion, were still living at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
This made the transition between the two periods even more 
marked. Among these survivors were Henry Auguste, Antoine 
Boullier, Jean-Baptiste-Claude Odiot, and Louis-Jean-Baptiste 
Chéret, to quote only the most famous names. Henry Auguste 
was born in 1759 and had made some silver vessels for Louis XVI, 
on orders from the royal Garde-Meuble. One such recommenda- 
tion secured for him from the City of Paris the commission to 
provide the imposing table service in chased silver-gilt which was 
offered to Napoleon I following his crowning as Emperor.’ 

A further detail is proof of the strength of tradition. This ser- 
vice made by Auguste contained two spectacular nefs*: one for 
Napoleon and the other for Josephine. Both reflected after the 
lapse of so many years the stupendous golden service of Louis 
XIV, which had been handed down to Louis XV. Moreover, 
each of the stands of these nefs is composed of a River and a Source, 
placed back to back, directly inspired by antique sculpture (Nos. 
8 and 9). 

As for J. B. C. Odiot, so much sought after during the Empire, 
he had been admitted as a Master Goldsmith in Paris in 1785, and 
always remained loyal to his beautiful craft. His silver athénienne, 
made in 1806, proved that the spirit of eighteenth-century 
classicism had persisted in him. Moreover, the numerous silver 
creations which followed did not, at least during the Napoleonic 
period, deviate from this tradition. Odiot even cultivated his 
enthusiastic taste for antiquity to the extent of being willing to 
buy, at the Choiseul-Gouftier sale in 1818, some models represent- 
ing the Temple of Tivoli and a Corinthian capital from Palmyra. 

Martin-Guillaume Biennais was Odiot’s rival and, like him, a 
survivor from the eighteenth century. He was born in 1764. He 


7 The Malmaison Museum has once more collected the 21 surviving pieces of this 
famous service: 2 nefs, 3 terrines, 3 olio pots, I pair of cadenas, 6 indented glass stands 
(verriéres), 6 wine-coolers, all with the poingon of Henry Auguste. Cf. Jean 
Bourguignon: Malmaison, Compiégne, Fontainebleau, ed. Gedalge, Paris, 1946, 
pp. 89-94; and Faith Dennis, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 32-35, figs. 11-12. 

8 Exclusively reserved for the use of the Kings of France, the nef served to hold the 
royal napkin. Its form generally resembled that of a boat. 
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set up first as a tabletier, or wood turner, in 1789, but later extend- 
ed his activity to gold and silver work. He could not be admitted 
as a Master since the Guild had been suppressed in 1791. Neverthe- 
less, he was able to contribute the authority and the experience of 
an artisan of the ancien régime and as such he won the approval of 
General Bonaparte. In 1804 he was granted the much coveted 
title of goldsmith to the Emperor. The innumerable pieces of 
silverwork, made for the Napoleonic aristocracy as well as for the 
royal courts of Europe, revealed not only a remarkable unity of 
style but also, and above all, a nostalgic fondness for the ‘antique’ 
manner of the eighteenth century. Biennais used the models 
designed for him by Percier, whose very precision admirably 
displayed the skill of the silversmith and the pains he took over 
his impeccable chasing. Most of his designs are fortunately 
preserved in Paris in the Library of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs.® 

Besides these considerations of style and construction one must 
also recall Napoleon’s taste, imbued with the thought of Rome, 
and particularly of the Rome of the Caesars, which was generally 
characteristic of all the arts of that time. The Emperor of the 
French was a seeker after articles of luxury as much because of 
national necessity as because he needed to embellish his residences. 
His choice was sometimes influenced by Josephine and by Vivant 
Denon, both of whom had long been familiar with the eighteenth- 
century style at the time of its decline. The Empress had gathered 
in her rich gallery at Malmaison an eclectic collection, in which 
antiques were in the majority but also rubbed shoulders with 
settecento paintings, and furniture by the brothers Jacob. Unfort- 
unately all these were dispersed in 1814 after her death.*° Denon, 
once charged with the task of supervising the Marquise de 
Pompadour’s collection of engraved stones, and now the author 
of the above mentioned Egyptian Album, exercised his authority 
as Director of the Musée Napoléon, the Louvre of today. The 


® Recueil de dessins d’orfevrerie du Ier Empire par Percier et Biennais. Les Collections du 
Musée de l'Union centrale des Arts Décoratifs, 2nd series, Paris, s.d. 95 plates. 

10 Serge Grandjean: Les Collections de I’Impératrice Joséphine a Malmaison et leur 
dispersion, in the Revue des Arts, 1959, Nos. 4-5, pp- 193-198. 
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variety and soundness of his information enabled him to become 
the Emperor’s conseiller esthétique.™ 
~ Napoleon could not remain insensible to the double ascendancy 
of Josephine and Denon, both enthusiasts of classical antiquity. 
He even went so far as to have restored by Jacob the massive 
mahogany commode from Louis XVI's bedroom at Compiégne, 
and to have it transported to his own room at the Tuileries. It is 
therefore not surprising to recognise the two doves adorning the 
covered bowl of Napoleon’s silver-gilt campaigning nécessaire as 
faithful imitations of the doves which surmounted the bowl in 
Marie-Antoinette’s travelling nécessaire (Nos. 6 and 7). 

As has been seen, there was a profound love of antiquity, a 
permanent classical influence and also a love of natural forms. All 
these marked the transition from the eighteenth-century of the 


8 Nef, silver-gilt offered by the City of Paris to the Empress 
Joséphine. By Henry Auguste, Paris, 1804. Malmaison 
Museum. 


9 Detail of No. 8, showing a River and a Source treated a 
Pantique. Malmaison Museum. 


10 Ewer and basin, silver, from the travelling nécessaire of 
Marie-Antoinette, Queen of France. By Jean-Pierre 
_Charpenat, Paris, 1787-1788. The Louvre. 


11 Ewer and basin, silver-gilt, which was used in the Chapel of 
the Tuileries Palace under Napoleon I, Louis XVIII, and 
Charles X. By Abel-Etienne Giroux, Paris, 1809-1819. Musée 
des Arts Decoratifs. 


Bourbons to the Napoleonic nineteenth century. The same 
characteristics are seen elsewhere, in most of the gold and silver 
work of Europe, and especially in England; where the elegant style 
of the Adam brothers continued until around 1800, with the 
Regency style. The proof is, among other manifestations, the 
Greek Revival of the architect Thomas Hope, the works of the 
sculptor and Academician John Flaxman, and finally the Designs 
for Ornamental Plate by Charles Heathcote Tatham. 


11 Pierre Leli¢vre: Vivant Denon, Paris, ed. Floury, 1942. 

12 Carle Dreyfus: Musée du Louvre, Catalogue du mobilier du XVIIe et du XVIIIe 
siecle, Paris, 1922, No. 91, pl. XXIV; Pierre Verlet: Le Mobilier royal francais, 
vol. II, Paris (1955), p. 102, pl. XIX. 

18 Marie-Antoinette’s nécessaire belongs to the Louvre (cat. Orféevrerie, 1955, No. 66, 
pls. LV-LVIII) whereas Napoleon’s case is at the Musée Carnavalet. 
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— a some sii 
French Private Collections 


Georges S. Salmann 


I T is impossible to give here a full account, however summary, 
of the many splendid masterpieces which great French private 
collections—in spite of many donations to museums—still con- 
tain, and which for the most part are preserved in a setting 
reminiscent of the eighteenth century. The objects here selected 
from so many will serve to illustrate the sureness of taste and pro- 
found knowledge of those who have not only known how to 
collect, but also how to preserve, often for generations, what 
the artist created at the height of his genius; or when the fugitive 
gleam permitted him to concentrate in an immortal work, the 
soul and the aspirations of his time. These are works of widely 
different periods and origins. Yet they are bound together in a 
bond of common perfection. For what matters in the great 
French private collections that now exist, and what is common 
to all, is the will to find, to choose, and to preserve not a curiosity 
but a work in which the beauty and the craftsmanship both 
attain perfection. The touchstone of selection common to all has 
always been the ‘masterpiece’. It mattered little whether it was, 
or is, an expression of archaic or modern times, or of French or 
Egyptian origin. . 

Clearly, to know how to free oneself from habits and pre- 
judices i in order eventually to perceive supreme quality in all ages 
and in all manifestations of visual art, is infinitely more difficult 
than to give preference to a single period or a single region, to 
choose one genre only, or to take the easy path of following pre- 
vailing fashion or passing speculation. Very few succeed in this. 
Those few do so at only after profound study and thought and 
suffer many disappointments. Yet when the collector, frequently 
after hard struggles, and often after sacrifices, and always at the 
cost of great intellectual efforts, has been able to make such works 
the companions of his life, in surroundings in harmony with his 
tastes, the whole achievement thus becomes the reflection of his 
personality and his artistic aspirations. 

The spirit of universality which animates certain contemporary 
French art lovers is very far removed from that which inspired 
collectors in the past. The tendency towards the ‘horizontal 
series, in which the mediocre object often stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the object of high quality, under the pretext of 
filling a gap, seems now to have given place to the desire for 
‘verticality’, or the tendency to aim for the summits. 

An observation by one of the Keepers of the French Musées 
Nationaux comes to mind: “The Louvre does not necessarily 
collect series; it carries on the tradition of the Royal Collections’. 
Also quoted is the guiding principle of the British Museum: ‘A 
window open on the wide world’. 

It is in this spirit that I have chosen the following works of art. 
They are of most diverse materials and represent the centuries 
between the 3rd millenium B.C. and our own times. They will 
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which are entirely unknown to the public. It is my agreea 


presen | express a See preo 
or an aristocratic love of luxury. Others a 
other subconscious influences. 

Unfortunately there is unsufficient space to include drawings, 
paintings, silver, furniture and other art objects. This omission 
will in due course be rectified. If the presentation on the pages _ 
which follow of what I consider is an ‘Ideal Collection’ has been 
successfully achieved, it is due to the understanding and gener TOs 


ity of the individual owners of the pieces concerned, most of 
4 


duty to thank them for their valued co-operation, in particular: 
Princess J. de Caraman-Chimay, the Marquis H. de Ganay, 
Monsieur C. de Hauke, Monsieur J. Heugel, the Viscountess Ch. 
de Noailles, the Duchese de Richelieu, the Baroness Edouard de 
Rothschild, the Baron Elie de Rothschild, the Consul J. G. Rueff. 


— 


(Top left). Ornithomorphic Fibula. Gold and almandines, Danube region, 
epoch of the ‘Great Invasions’, about A.D. 500. This brooch in the form of 
an eagle belongs to the group constituted chiefly by the examples in the 
National Germanic Museum, Nuremberg, the Cluny Museum, Paris, and — 
the former collections of Morgan, New York, and Stoclet, Brussels. The 
earlier plastic sense, still visible in the fibula from Satul-Pietroassa (Buda-_ 
pest Museum) had given place to a more flattened type of form, and the 
style of these jewels represents the mingling of Pontic and Roman art at 
the end of the Empire in the West. The process is described by Lactantius 
Placidus ‘foraminibus multis exornata quas vulgo interasas appellant .. .” 
The motif is derived from the Iranian tradition. Since we know that cer- 
tain ‘Bow-Fibulas’ (4th-5th century) found in tombs of the Danube 
region were worn in pairs, one on each shoulder, it may be that the fibula — 
here illustrated and its counterpart in the Germanic Museum formed a 
pair. Although the Germanic Museum maintains that its own example — 
‘came from Cesena’ (having been purchased in Milan) the two objects © 
according to Froehner, were found together in Hungary. Who was the 
goldsmith? A Greek, a Goth or a Sarmatian? This cannot be bette 
answered than in the words of Vera Ostoia: ‘The pendulum of opinion on 
the preponderances of Western versus Eastern origins . . . swings accord~— 
ing to the trends and whims of times and individuals’. 


(Top right). The Golden Keys of the Kingdom of Majorca. Two keyal 
enamelled gold, Spain, about 1523. (Left). Ht. 23 cms. (Right). Ht. 18 cms. 
They bear respectively the arms of Charles V and of Majorca and the in-_ 
scriptions: Ecce claves tui majoricarus regni . . . Non habemus regem nisi 
Carolum Propitius esto Deus NRO Imperatori attq. “Regi. Made about 1523 by 
order of the magistrates of the city and of the kingdom of Majorca, they 
were offered to the Emperor Charles V who first refused them but a year 
later demanded them. Michel de Guerrea, viceroy or ‘Illoctinent of the 
king’ in the realm of Majorca, refused to hand them over to the Emperor, — 
but finally made hima present of them as a reward for services rendered at _ 
the time of the ‘German revolution’. 


(Bottom left). Vase in Sardonyx, mounted in Enamelled Gold. Ht. 17 cms., 
Reign of Henry IV (France?). The body is an antique sardonyx, the sar- 
donyx of which Pliny says * . .. Splendor His Sine Viribus . . . Sed In precio: 
varietas Colorum . . .” and which, according to him, Pompey first intro- 
duced to Rome. The style of the handles is similar to that of No. 409 
(Inventaire des bijoux de la Couronne, 1791), showcase No. V of the Apollo — 
Gallery of the Louvre. According to Barbet de Jouy, the Louvre vases are 
French, and according to the little catalogue of the Apollo Gallery, Louis — 
XIV bought some of these examples in Germany. Marie-Antoinette was 
so enamoured of them that she kept them in her own apartments at Ver-— 
sailles. The noble simplicity of line seen in the jewel here reproduced 
seems rather to suggest a French origin. At the time of the inventory, — 
sardonyx was so highly prized that a small ewer, if undamaged, would 
have been worth 300,000 livres. 


(Bottom right). Dog in Polychrome Porcelain. Dresden, first half of the 
eighteenth century. Ht. 42 cm. ‘This dog isa sacred i image; its prototype is - 
the dog of the Fé (Dresdener Porcellan Sammlung); it is the palace dog of 
the Emperors of China’ (Albiker). The model is due to the genius of | Kirch- 
ner (before 1733). A similar example is in the Louvre, and is further proof 
of the influence exercised by China and her art on eighteonth-centuryg 
Europe. Photography : Sartony, Paris. 
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I (above). Cycladic Idol. Marble, Cyclades, 1st half 
of the 3rd millenium B.C., ht. 53 cms. ‘Already the 
unruly human body has undergone a geometrical 
discipline’ (Sir Kenneth Clark). Works similar to 
this, which had been preceded by a ‘steatopyge’ 
type (protuberant buttocks) are found in marble 
and in stone from Serbia to Crete and from Sar- 
dinia to Palestine. The dimensions vary from about 
ten cms. to 148 cms. like that found at Amorgos. 
Naxos and Paros may be considered as the chief 
centres of this art. The degree of civilisation 
corresponds to that of Troy II. At about the same 
time that the Earl of Aberdeen found a small 
statue in an Attic tomb, Thiersch brought back 
two others from Paros. To him goes the credit of 
being the first modern art historian to realise in 
1834 that they were ‘extremely ancient monu- 
ments’ made by ‘pre-Hellenic tribes in the pre- 
Hellenic period’. As certain of the figures are 
Kourotrophes it is all the more probable that this 
was a Fertility God. The fertility cult, originating 
in the cycle of the Great Eastern Goddess, would 
offer confirmation of the Oriental origin of 
Cycladic art. Placed within the tombs these im- 
ages were presumably expected to watch over the 
dead. We must consider them as being painted; the 
eyes and the mouth were not carved, except in 
rare cases (eg. Altes Museum, Berlin, before the 
last world war) but they were painted, as well as 
certain parts of the body. 


_ cules holds in his right hand the horn he has wrested from 


3 (right). Italo-Grecian Altar. Western Hellenic world, 
painted stone. Found in Sicily, second half of the VIth cen- 
tury B.C. Ht. 34 cms., length 52 cms., depth 28 cms. The sub- 
ject is Hercules fighting with the river god Achelous. Her- 


Achelous. The same scene is depicted on a stamnos at the 
British Museum (No. E-437), Attic, about 510-500 B.C., and 
on a small Etruscan bronze (idem, No. K-XLVI, 17), about 
460 B.C., but the Etruscan bronze shows Achelous with a ~ 
bull’s body. Hercules is wearing a short chiton, which is ex- 
tremely rare, and the flattened forms indicate a workshop on 
the periphery of the Greek world. The style of the work — 
suggests a date between those of the metopes of the Acropolis 
of Selinus and those of the ‘C’? Temple (Palermo Museum), 
about the middle of the 6th century B.C. Its region (accord- 
ing to Charbonneau) is that situated between Megara Hy- 
blaea and Syracuse. 


2 (below). Group, Young Man and his Wife. Painted limestone 
Egypt, [Vth Dynasty, ht. 30 cms. The group comes from the 
chambers of the statues (or sirdabs) of the tomb of Neofrit- 
Abit, the ‘Beauty of the Orient’, daughter of Cheops I, the 
builder of the Great Pyramid (Ballard excavations). A group 
of similar style is preserved in the British Museum (No. 1181, 
IVth Dynasty). As regards the attitude—one clenched fist 
resting on the thigh and the hand laid flat on the other leg, 
which can be seen from the IVth Dynasty onwards—cf the 


greenstone statue of King Cephien (about 2550 B.C.) in the 
Cairo Museum. 


4 (below). Statuette of Apollo. Bronze, Greek, School of Argolis, 
beginning of Vth century, B.C. Ht. 18 cms. Found, a short time be- 
fore the excavations undertaken in 1898-1899 by the Austrian In- 
stitute of Athens, at Chamakou, near the sanctuary of Diana of 
Lousoi, the object bears in fovorecpydov an inscription: TAD 
APTAMITOS AITOFOMION TAS HEMEPA® which indicates that the 
work was an offering to Artemis Appeased. Until recently it has not 
been possible adequately to translate the word AIJOFOMION. It is 
hoped that the publication of this object may give some specialist in 
the Dorian dialect the opportunity of solving its meaning. Another 
votive statue of an Apollo (dedicated by Mantiklos) of the sub- 
Geometric period, and apparently the oldest yet known with a 
dedication, is preserved at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


5 (above). Head, of the Apollo Type. The Eastern Greek 
world, limestone, with traces of paint on the lips. From 
Tamassos, Cyprus, about 500 B.C., ht. 12 cms. This 
head, from a votive statuette intended for the sanctuary 
precincts, is not a portrait but the ‘ideal worshipper’, 
carved under the strong influence of Attica and Aigina. 
It belongs to the period of supreme achievement of the 
archaic Cypriot school, which lasted from about 525 till 
497 B.C. The slanting eyes corresponding to the smiling 
lips, the fillet, reinforced by laurel leaves set obliquely 
above it (a feature introduced about 510), the notched 
hair in three rows (a feature characteristic of around the 
year 500), date it shortly before the Ionian revolt at a 
period when the art was totally under the influence of 
Greece. According to Gjerstad: ‘The similarity between 
the late archaic sculpture of Cyprus and that of Etruria is 
explained by the fact that in both countries an Anatolian 
substratum has been subjected to Greek influence’. 


6 (below). Large Funerary Statuette of a Cat. Bronze, Egypt, 
Saite period, ht. 50 cms. Its dimensions make it the largest 
of this period outside Egypt, if not the largest known. It is 
the sacred beast of Bastet, goddess of joy. It was probably 
placed in a cemetery intended for these animals, and no 
doubt contained the mummy of a cat. The custom con- 
tinued until Egypt fell under Roman rule, as we see from the 
large cat of much softer and debased lines in the British 
Museum, No. 35854 (after 30 B.C.). 


7 (above). Horus Falcon. Egypt, bronze, beak and eyes 
inlaid with gold. Ht. 24 cms. without the base, which 


" was cast with it. Saite period, about 400 B.C. This 


object has no opening and therefore cannot have 
served, as in No. 6, as the container for a mummy. 
It seems to have been intended as a small monument in 
honour of a particular bird, as is proved by its inscrip- 
tion: Psammetique son of Neit son of Psammetique gives a 
happy year (translation of the hieroglyphic inscription 
from the Department of Egyptian Antiquities, the 
Louvre). It is worth comparing it with the large stone 
falcon, in the Metropolitan Museum, of Necht-Horheb 
(end of the XXXth Dynasty) or with that in the British 
Museum (No. 11593), Saite period. The statue is one of 
the numerous proofs of the veneration with which 
animals were regarded during the final phase of the 
great Egyptian civilisation. 
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8 (above). Plaque from a Consular Diptych. Ivory, 
Western Empire, about 500 B.C. Ht. 34.5 cms., 
length 12 cms. The plaque is the right wing of the 
diptych. It bears the inscription: V(ir) C(laris- 
simus) ET INL(lustris) EX C(omite) D(omesti- 
corum) CONS(ul) ORD(inarius). The donor was 
therefore a Consul exercising his powers, and an 
honorary commander of the bodyguard. The title 
Vir Illustris, moreover, was borne during the Late 
Empire period by the high dignitaries of the 
Palace, Senators of the first rank and the Counts of 
the Gauls. 


ga (below). Chess Men. Rock crystal, Fatimide art, Egypt, beginning of 
eleventh century. Ht. of largest piece: 8 cms. It came from the church of Ager 
in Catalonia. The six pieces have been chosen from a series of 15 still extant. 
These are two counsellors or kings (Firzan or sah), two elephants (fil) and two 
horses or war chariots (faras or ruchat). Al Makrisi has left us a description, un- 
doubtedly exaggerated, of the treasure of Mostanser Billah, which was sacked 
and dispersed during a memorable auction sale in 1062, in favour of the regi- 
ments of the Guard. According to tradition, the rare pieces, which came in 
Europe during this period and during the twelfth century, originated from this 
pillage, or from the sale of the treasure of Adid (dispersed in 1171). 


9b (below). A Fatimide Crystal. Hollowed and carved, of the same epoch, ht. 
12 cms. Until now considered to be a flask, it seems more likely to be the top 
of a sceptre. 


10 The Etoimasia (The Preparations). Steatite, 
Reign of Alexis Komnenos, 1087-1118, Byzan- 
tium, ht. 18.3 cms., length 11.2 cms. This large 
plaque, carved in steatite, was acquired after the 
Greek wars of liberation in Constantinople, 
where a Turkish soldier had brought it from 
Thessaly as war booty. It is one of the largest 
steatite plaques known and is divided into two 
subjects: Heaven and Earth. In the lower 
group, according to the inscriptions are St. 
Demetrius, St. Theodorus, St. George, and St. 
Procopius. In the upper groups, above the text 
in iambic verses, are preparations for the Last 
Judgment with, on either side of the throne of 
the absent Christ, two archangels, St. Michael 
and St. Gabriel. 


II a and b (right). (Left). Murano Glass. Blue, 
enamelled, bell-shaped, ht., 21 cms. (Right). 
Murano Glass. Blue, enamelled, barrel shaped, 
ht. 22 cms. Italy, 2nd half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, of the same type respectively as the 
Trionfo della Giustigia (Florence, Museo Nazion- 
ale), and the Trionfo di Venere (British Museum). 
The style of the one on the right is similar to 
that of the Bagno nella Fonte di Gioventi (shortly 
after the middle of the century) attributed to 
the so-called Barovier workshop (Murano, 
Museo Vetrario). Such vases were originally 
held in great esteem. A propos of this, cf the 
‘Fairfax Cup’ (about 1480) protected by a 
chamois bag, and double casket, with the 
owner’s seal, handed down from generation to 
generation (V. and A. Museum, No. C17-1959). 
See The Connoisseur, February, 1959. 
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12 (left). Adam. Bronze, Northern Italy, last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, ht. 16.5 
cms., inspired by the marble figure of Adam 
created by Antonio Rizo da Verona on the 
Foscari Arch at the Doges’ Palace in Venice: 
according to some (Abbot Jacopo Morelli) 
in 1462, according to others (Planiszig) dur- 
ing his office as Protomagister after 1483. 
These large sculptures of Eve (signed) and 
Adam may be considered as representing 
the quintessence of the Venetian work of the 
quattrocento. Nevertheless, the bronze 
statuette cannot be attributed to the circle of 
Rizo, who was an enthusiast for the newly 
rediscovered naturalism, but rather to a 
master who had remained anchored to the 
traditions of the Buon and of their Bottega, 
to judge from the proportions of the work. 


13 (below). Virgin and Child with Angels. 
Polychrome stone, central France, last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, ht. 87 cms. 
According to the popular tradition, this 
statue was made in 1448 for the Chapel of St. 
Saturnin, called the ‘Chapel of the Queen’, 
near Clermont Ferrand. The Virgin’s head is 
supposed to be the portrait of a chatelaine of 
St. Saturnin. It remained in this chapel until 
the end of the eighteenth century, and a 
family called Riom, then harboured it. Cer- 
tain details suggest a date later than 1448 and 
1490 is perhaps the earliest possible date. 
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14 (above). St. John Baptist as a Boy. Painted terra- 
cotta, Italy, about 1500, ht. 55 cms. (without base). 
These statues, ‘the quintessence of Florentine 
grace of the Quattrocento . . .” (Planiszig), Italian 
contemporaries of preceding French examples, 
have been attributed by Bode to an anonymous 
artist to whom he gave the name ‘Master of the 
statuettes of St. John’. Variants: in the former 
Bardini Collection, in the former Weinberger 
Collection, in the Museo Nazionale in Florence 
and elsewhere. Under the influence of these works, 
and as many as fifty years later, Sansovino created 
his St. John the Baptist of S. Maria dei Frari, 
‘statua molto bella e lodatissima . . .’ (Vasari). 


15 (right). Bacchus. Bronze, Italy, mid sixteenth 
century. Ht. 45 cms. The sculpture is the counter- 
part of the marble which Jacopo Tatti, called 
Sansovino (1479-1570) carved about the year 1514 
for Giovanni Bartolini. After the death of Barto- 
lini the marble was given to the Duke Cosimo de’ 
Medici. It was badly damaged in a fire in 1762 and— 
considerably restored—had been in the Bargello 
since 1880. The proportions, much elongated, 
are different from those of the marble.’ The in- 
fluence of Cellini’s canons (cf. wax model of the 
Perseus, Florence, Bargello; Perseus of the bas- 
relief, and Jupiter of the base of the Perseus, Loggia 
dei Lanzi, Florence) is very noticeable. The work, 
certainly Florentine, is reminiscent of Vincenzo 
Danti or Bartolomeo Ammanati. 


15 


16 (above). Prayer Book. Enamelled gold with precious stones, 
Italy, mid sixteenth century. Ht. 6.5 cms., length 5 cms. Although 
this is slightly later in date, certain details of this book cover re- 
semble those of the Missal which belonged to the Dukes of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, Chateau de Friedenstein. This treasure was offered 
by the king of England, George IV, as a present to Lady Coning- 
ham, who later gave it to an ancestor of the present owner. 


17 (below). Ewer and Dish. Jasper and gold, enamelled, adorned 
with pearls and precious stones, Germany, about 1580. Dish: ht. 40 
cms., length 50 cms. Ewer: ht. 21 cms. Although in its design of 
eight radiating segments it resembles the rock crystal dish of King 
Sigismond of Poland, which was probably made in a Cracovian 
workshop (Schatzkammer der Residenz, Munich, No. A.-26), the 
general appearance of this example, the alternation of pearls with 
precious stones, the style of the sea horses and of the enamelled 
rinceaux, indicate a Munich workshop. A date halfway between the 
Hausaltar of Albrecht V (Reiche Kapelle, No. RK-155) and the altar 
with the Flagellation (idem. No. RK-67), possibly about 1580, 
seems justified. 
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18 (above). Elephant Jewel. Large 
baroque pearl, enamelled gold, 
adorned with pearls and precious 
gems, ht. 13.5 cms., Southern Ger- 
many, last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. The influence of Hans Coll- 
aert is apparent, particularly in the 
upper and lower details. His designs 
appeared for the first time at Phil. 
Galle in 1581 and, engraved by his 
son Adrien, a second time there also 
in 1582, ‘Bullarum inaurium etc. 
archetypi artificiosi, 1582, Joes Coll- 
aert del. Eius filius sculp’. Therefore 
a slightly later date than 1582 might 
be indicated for this jewel. 


19 (right). Medici Porcelain Vase. Italy, soft porcelain, 
about 1576, ht. 36.5 cms. According to the inscription 
on the base (FMMED II): Franciscus Medicis Magnus 
Etruriae Dux Secundus. Francesco de’Medici, who be- 
came Grand Duke in 1574 after the death of Cosimo I, 
was recognised as such by Austria in 1576. He married 
Giovanna of Austria who died in childbirth in 1578, and 
in the same year was remarried to Bianca Capello. The 
vase bears the arms of Francesco de’Medici and of Gio- 
vanna of Austria. The escutcheon impaling the arms of 
the bride and bridegroom was displayed for the first 
time in the ‘Descrizione dell ’entrata della Serenissima 
reina Giovanna d’Austria e dell’Apparato fatto in 
Firenze etc. etc.’ in Florence in 1565 (Plon, Cellini, 
p-310). According to G. Liverani: ‘Of this porcelain 
only 54 pieces are identified, 14 remain to be identified 
and 4 are uncertain.’ 


20 (left). Hercules. Bronze, Italy, mid-seventeenth century, ht. 32 cms. 
without base. The attitude of the statuette resembles that of the Mer- 
cury, which faces the opposite way, formerly in the Pierpont Morgan 
Catcage (Bode, Coll. Morgan, Pl. CLI, No. 214) assigned to Fr. 
Duquenoy. Its action, however, is incomparably more daring and 
violent. This Hercules is indeed a characteristic specimen of Baroque 
art. The muscular body seen from the front is a perfect combination of 
the ‘linea Sorpentinata’ with the diagonal; when the body is turned 
face forwards the pose is frankly aggressive. The precision of thecarving 
as well as of the details is that of a goldsmith, while the vigour of the 
pose shows the influence of Bernini. This example, of which I know no 
replicas, suggests the style of Alessandro Algardi (1602-1654) at the time 
when he was working in Rome for Pope Innocent X. 


21 a and b (above). Fame and Mercury. Bronzes on ebony stands, with mouldings, of gilt 
bronze. France, about 1700. Fame: ht. 68 cms. Mercury: ht. 63 cms. These two bronzes, 
sculptured in depth, were cast after the two marble works which Coysevox (1640-1720) 
had carved for the drinking trough of the terrace at Marly and which, between 1701 and 
1702, were placed at the entrance to the Tuileries. The absence of horse trappings, emblems, 
flags, and plants, indispensable adjuncts of the great marbles, but not required for the equili- 
brium of the bronzes, lightens the composition and gives it a greater elegance. Similar 
bronzes were preserved before the second World War at the Griines Gewélbe, Dresden. 
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22 (above). Large Dish in Nevers Tin-glazed Earthenware. White 
decoration on a deep blue ground, France, second half of seven- 
teenth century. Dia., 54 cms. This example proves the penetration 
into Europe of the art and thoughts of the mysterious Far East, 
particularly of China, which was to exercise a preponderating in- 
fluence until about 1760. Louis XIV himself described these figures 
as affreux magots, but shortly after his death and by the time of the 
‘Régence’ their vogue had already established itself. The human 
figures, the landscapes and the buildings are such as the wishful 
imagination of the Western world of that time thought of as 
Chinese. 


23 (above). Two Vases. In Chinese turquoise blue Celadon, with 
gilded bronze mounts. The mounts: France, mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury, ht. 31.5 cms. The style of the mounts shows the strong in- 
fluence of Th. Germain. They might be attributed to Claude- 
Fran¢gois Chambelan, called Duplessis, who died in 1774. 


24 (above). Pair of ‘Poppy Vases’. Antique stone, mounts and flowers 
in gilded bronze, by Gouthiére, ht. 74 cms. France, about 1770. The 
quality of the chasing leaves no room for doubt that Gouthiére was 
the artist. They bear the inventory number 9373 TH engraved on 
the base and came from the Tuileries Palace. 


25 (left). Venus and Love. Terracotta, ht. 50 cms. By Claude Michel, 
called Clodion (1738-1814), France, about 1780. One of a pair of 
terracottas; the other called, “The Rape of Europe’. The period of 
this example corresponds to that time in the master’s creative 
activity when he was carving the very similar terracotta ‘Cupid and 
Psyche’, in the Victoria and Albert Museum (No. A.23-1958). Clo- 
dion, overwhelmed with orders, had not only called his three 
brothers to help him but had collected a personal staff of moulders 
and sculptors, who all tried to copy his style. The composition, as 
well as the perfection of execution, however, indicate that the 
three works mentioned here are by Clodion himself. 


: Boy and Girl. Two terracottas by Clodion’s best pupil, 
Charles Marin (1759-1834), St For one dated 1786. Total ht. 


lodion’s workshop, and his fllures in the peipeuien ioe the 
Grand Prix of the Academy, the mournful themes imposed by 
which did not suit his joyful temperament. All his life he con- 
‘tinued to work in the traditional style of the age of Louis XV, 
which he could never throw off. 


28 (right). The Harmonica Player. A construction with intersecting planes, bronze, 
ht. 25 cms., by Jacques Lipschitz (born 1891). The confused dream of the Cyclades 
was followed by the Platonic thesis of the geometrical representation of the uni- 
verse, the Euclidian theorem, the Golden Number, Villard de Honnecourt, and 
the Divina Proportione of Fra Luca Pacioli and Leonardo. Once more man has en- 
closed the stylised human body in geometrical form; the wheel seems to have 
turned a full circle: but this is a deceitful and fortuitous impression. For this art is 
also the interpreter-witness and product of its own environment, the world of 
Lipschitz, Archipenko, Belling, Kandinsky, Arp and of the circle of the Bauhaus. 
One of their tendencies is ‘the new objectivity’ (Neue Sachlichkeit). Their inspira- 
tion: the factory, great furnaces, the gigantic industrial combines, the triumph of 
technical science; all these created by the mind of man and now taking possession 
of him and of his vision. Their art, which exalts their own times, is but a stage in 
the march which has already begun towards the absolute abstract of the age of the 
dismemberment of form and the disintegration of matter—of Our Age. 


27 (above). Large Mask in Stone. France, before 
1914, ht. 60 cms., by Amadeo Modigliani (1884- 
1920). The head, springing from the stone and 
yet deeply set in it, instinctively reminds us of 
the votive images (Xoanas), the first expressions 
of archaic art. Here we have the encounter of 
Mediterranean atavistic aspirations with ‘primi- 
tive’ art. Encouraged by Brancusi, one of the 
great figures of our time, the genius of Modi- 
gliani, under the influence of his discovery of 
negro masks, turned to sculpture before 1909. 
This figure should be compared with that at the 
Tate Gallery (No. 6097), of 1915, which has 
freed itself from the stone block, and from 
African influences. 
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at Versailles 


ae Great Louis X VI Secrétaire 


Pierre Verlet (Conservateur en Chef du département des objets d’art, Musée du Louvre) 


y | 'HE most costly, complicated and cumbrous, if not the most 
beautiful piece of French Crown furniture, must indeed 
have been the combined secrétaire and meuble a musique at Ver- 


sailles, which belonged to Louis XVI. When David Roentgen — 


came to Paris in 1779 Louis bought from the Neuwied cabinet- 
maker his most outstanding work, as if he intended to find a 
counterpart, after a lapse of ten years, to the masterpiece which 
Riesener had made for Louis XV, known today as the Bureau du 
Roi.! Some notes, found in the archives of the former Garde- 
Meuble, may help us to know what the Louis XVI secrétaire was 
like. 

Count Francois de Salverte? and M. Hans Huth*® have made 
public the two notes by Pahin de la Blancherie, which appeared 
in Nos. 8 (March 16, 1779) and 9 (March 23, 1779) of his Nouvelles 
de la république des lettres et des arts concerning, partly the purchase 
of this piece of furniture by Louis XVI at the price of 80,000 
livres, ‘to be placed in his cabinet’, and partly a fairly detailed 
description of it. On the basis of this description these authors 
have, not without some reason, come to the conclusion that the 
secrétaire once preserved at the little Schloss Monbijou in Berlin 
was a copy of the King of France’s piece, a copy which they 
think Roentgen may have executed at the command of Frederick 
II. In fact, the resemblance is so great that one may even wonder 
whether the two pieces of furniture may not be one and the 
same. 

The existence of the great secrétaire of Louis XVI is mentioned 
almost every year between 1779 and 1797. When described in 
1779 it was kept at Versailles; not in the King’s large Corner 
Cabinet or Cabinet Intérieur but in one of his Cabinets at the 
rear.’ The King was sufficient of a connoisseur to appreciate the 
ingenuity of the mechanical combinations, as well as the beauty 
of the panels of marquetry, composed by Roentgen with the 
greatest care. He could also amuse himself by playing with the 
organ concealed within the interior. 

Pascal Taskin, the maker of harpsichords, was put in charge of 
the clock which, with a figure of Apollo playing the cithern, 
formed the top of the secrétaire. In 1784 he asked to be paid a 
special fee for this task which must have been of some delicacy, if 
we may judge by the sum he was granted by Thierry de Ville 
d’Avray, the Intendant of the Garde-Meuble: 120 livres a year.* 

In fact, the complicated mechanism of the drop front and fold- 
ing doors, drawers and secrets, apart from the mechanism of the 


? Pierre Verlet: Le mobilier royal frangais, vol. Il, Paris, s.d. (1955), pp. 65-75, and in 
Le Jardin des Arts, No. 19, May 1956, pp. 401-408. This piece of furniture cost 
62,775 livres. We shall see later on that Louis XVI paid for his secrétaire 80,000 or 
96,000 livres. 

* Comte Francois de Salverte: Les ébénistes du XVIIT° siecle, 1st ed. Paris, 1923, pp. 
276-277, pl. LVI. 

Hans Huth: Abraham und David Roentgen und ihre Neuwieder Mobelwerkstatt, 
Berlin, 1928, p. 63, pl. 20 and 95-99. 

* Later on we shall note the price indicated by the staff of the Garde-Meuble: 96,000 
livres. 

5 Pierre Verlet: Versailles, Paris, 1961, p. 611, fig. 25. 

8 Archives nationales, O I 3302, p. 247. 
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1. Secrétaire, said to have belonged to Frederick II or Frederick- William I, 
similar to that of Louis XVI and partially preserved in Berlin. 
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z. Central panel of the Berlin 
secrétaire, with the portrait in 
miniature of the King of 
Prussia, Frederick-William II. 


3. Architecture. Lower central 
panel of the Berlin secrétaire. 


4. Painting. Lower left hand 
panel of the Berlin secrétaire. 
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d now valued at from 35 to 40,000, the 
mechanism having broken down and being of no use’.’ 
_ A consultation was called by the Duke de Richelieu, the First 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber then in office, in May 1789, 
between the organ-maker Cliquot and the clock-maker expert 
Richard, to study ‘the repairs necessary for the secrétaire-organ of 
the King’s Cabinet, as this work includes mechanics and con- 
struction.’ The consultation between these two men, which is 


mentioned in Cliquot’s detailed memorandum, lasted several _ 


days and cost 144 livres, ‘including their carriage for coming and 
going’.® 

Richard, in a note dated 16th September, 1792, observes that he 
has not yet received anything for himself but that he has quite 
recently accepted in deposit two important pieces from the 
Garde-Meuble. The one was the famous clock in the form of a 
bust, the Négresse, which the Queen was proposing to bestow as 
a New Year’s gift on her son, the little Prince Royal. It is best to 
reproduce Richard’s own words to obtain information about the 
second of these pieces: 

‘Cette seconde piece est une grande mécanique 4 cylindre, exécutant 
plusieurs morceaux de musique; on y a adapté un instrument a corde qui 
imite le forte-piano, deux jeux de fluttes le composent et le rouage trés 
considérable produit différents effects, le tout est renfermé dans un secré- 
taire d’une grande richesse. 

En 1789, j'ai été a Versailles au mois de mai. J’y ai passé six jours pour 
netoyer le rouage de cette piece et la mettre en état. Elle etait alors dans la 
chambre ou était renfermée la vaisselle d’or du Roi. 

Sur la demande que je fis de mon payement, le S. Thierry me dit qu’il 
ferait revenir cette piéce 4 Paris et qu’il me donnerait l’instrument qu’elle 
contenait pour le placer dans une autre décoration. 

Pour le meuble, il devait étre décomposer et en former ensuitte différ- 
ents objets, lorsque le S. Thierry se détermina 4 le faire transporter au 
Gardemeuble ot de fait il a été déposé. 

La mécanique de cette piéce me fut remise et je recus ordre d’y 
travailler’.1° 

Two certain facts emerge from the preceding note: 

1. The secrétaire had been sent from Versailles to Paris, which is 
confirmed by an order from the Garde-Meuble giving the date of 
its departure, 29th March, 1792, and giving a summary descrip- 
tion of the piece with its dimensions: 

“Un secretaire en 3 parties, la premiére en forme de secretaire 4 tom- 
beau, la seconde en armoire et la troisitme garnie d’une pendule sur- 
montée d’un Appollon, le tout en bois satiné 4 personnages Bohémiens 
et richement orné de bronze doré d’or moulu, de 5 pds de large, 30 po. de 
profondeur sur II pds 5 po. environ de haut, garni en dedans de différ- 
entes pi¢ces de méchanique mauvaise. Il a été payé 96.000 |. et est estimé 
a l'inventaire 40.000’ .11 
2. There existed a plan for the transformation of this piece of 

furniture. This is set out in detail in an undated proposal: 

‘Pour changement a faire au meuble mechanique venant de Versailles. 
Savoir. On peut prendre le haut pour faire un serre papier on un bas 
d’armoire de 28 po. de haut, pour étre posé 4 cété d’un bureau, sur les 
cétés des portes ou des tiroirs, le tout conforme audit meuble. Dans la 
partie ot sont les balustres, on pouroit faire des tiroirs et reposer les 


7? Archives nationales O 1 3432. 

8 O1 3084. 

® Cf. Connaissance des Arts, No. 49, March 1956, pp. 64-65. 

10 C [ 3656. Richard, mécanicien cloitre St. Germain, seems to have taken over the 
work on these two pieces from Volant, horloger, demeurant rue de Rohan, No. 445, 
actuellement aux frontiéres. 

11 O1 3301. 
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bronze doré, le tout analogue pour 

Du secretaire en pente on en peut faire un droit 
analogue audit secretaire, rechanger les bronze et 
guirlandes en fleurs, le tout pareil au dessin, pour ce ...... 3. 0 1. 

Et sans le changement des bronzes ...... 1.8001. an 

Le bas d’armoire sans y rien changer excepté d’otter la grand sailli 
défaire des moulures unie et de le poser sur huit pieds, le tout par 
dessin, pour ce ...... 200 1. 

Le tout par appercue’.12 ee. 
Surprising as may seem this surgical operation planned for the 
great Versailles secrétaire, there can be no doubt about it. We 
may be sure that, if the monarchy had not fallen, this transform-— 
ation, or, more precisely, this breaking up of one piece of furni- 
ture, enormous it is true, into three separate pieces, would have 
taken place. We often wonder what changes have been imposed _ 
upon this or that piece of furniture since originally made, and we - 
formulate various hypotheses. The archives of the royal Garde- 
Meuble, in their wealth of detail and almost total preservation as _ 
regards this epoch, give us in this case the certainty that there was 
this project, and permit us, by studying documents, to imagine 
in the greatest detail the appearance of the great piece bought by 
Louis XVI from Roentgen. Moreover, there exist five unpub- 
lished designs belonging to the library of the Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs which show how far the plan for the transformation of 
the secrétaire had advanced. 

Two of these designs (Nos. 6 & 9) on which are written the 
name of the cabinet maker Robiersky or Kobiercky and the date 
1792 propose, for the price of 1,000 livres, to make all the upper 
part of the secrétaire into cartonnier, the base of which would be 
curved, and for the price of 3,000 livres to transform the central — 
part into a cabinet."* 

The three other designs (Nos. 5, 7 & 8), more advanced, bear 
the name, not signature, of Benneman. They reproduce with per- 
fect precision, as will be proved presently by comparison with a 
description of 1796/97, all the upper part, which it was intended 
to preserve, of Roentgen’s writing table, and the middle part for 
which a lower estimate proposed a decoration of garlands of 
flowers." 

Ifany doubt still lingered about the reality of this project a text 
apparently inspired by Benneman, if not actually written by him, 
and which is published here in its original spelling, describes the 
three pieces of furniture suggested: a pedestal cabinet (or bas 
d’armoire), a secrétaire en armoire, with a desk to write on, standing, 
and cartonnier, as outlined in two of the designs preserved. 

‘Benneman, ce 27 janvier 1791—Meuble mecanique venant de Ver- — 
sailles. Savoir. Ledit meuble est en quatre parties. On pourroit le diviser 
de la maniere ci-aprés detaillée. -1°) De la partie du bas on pouroit faire un 
bas d’armoire 4 dessus de marbre. -2°) La deuxieme partie est un secre- 
taire en pente. La troisieme une armoire au dessus 4 3 portes. De ces deux 
parties, l’on pouroit faire un secretaire en armoire en le posant sur un pied 
analogue 4 la ditte piece. Pour operer ce changement, il faut du secretaire 
en pente en faire un droit et pauser dessus l’armoire 4 3 portes. Dans la 
ditte armoire il y a un pupitre 4 ecrire debout; ledit pupitre est 4 mech- 
anique pareille 4 celle du bureau 4 cilindre en bois d’acajou venant de 

Versailles et que le Roi se sert actuelement. Comme Sa Majesté connoit 

cette mechanique que j’ai deja racommodeée, comme je la connois solide, 

Yon pouroit la lesser subsister. A la ditte armoire il ni auret que les pila- 

stres 4 changer qui sont d’une mauvaise forme. -3°) De la quatrieme 


* 


12 QO] 3282. 
18 Library of Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Don Maciet, No. 3282 and 3283. 
14 Idem. No. 3280 and 3281. 
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5. Design by Benneman (Library of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs), a study 
of the adaptation of part of the crown of the Louis XVI secrétaire, to 
adorn cartonnier, at the cost of 1,100 livres in 1791. 


piece, on pouroit faire un serre-papier pour étre pos¢ sur un bureau de 6 
pds analogue 4 cette piece. 

Pour la nalogie de cette besogne il faudroit faire le dessin du meuble 
tel qu’il est et faire les dessins en particulier de chaque piece que l’on en 
pouroit faire suivant le detail ci dessus. 

Belmanne propose de faire le dessin des 3 meubles qu’il établiroit avec 
ce secretaire, donc il est inutile de faire le dessin du meuble tel qu’il est, 
puisque nous l’avons sous les yeux. Il nous promet ces 3 dessins pour dans 
15 jours, si Monsieur Thierry l’approuve. 

Iln’y auroit 4 établir 4 neuf que le grand bureau de 6 pds sur lequel on 
poseroit la pendule avec un serre papier au dessous. 

Bellemann, rue Forest au Marais, No. 6’.15 
The operation never took place. The events of 91-92 prevented 

the realisation of a project in which Louis XVI certainly took a 
personal interest. Nevertheless, the administration of the Garde- 
Meuble did not forget to pay Benneman, leaving us a record of 
the price, 18 livres each, for the designs here reproduced, thanks 
to the preservation among the accounts of 1791 of Benneman’s 
memorandum. 

‘Benneman. ler semestre 1791 ...... Avoir fait faire quatre desciens 
(sic) pour le meuble mechanique de Versailles, pour ce ...... 72.1.’1* 


A final question remains: what happened to the great secré- 
taire of Louis XVI? Salverte thought he had traced it, placed for 


16 O[ 3478. 
16 OI 3654. 
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6. Design by Robiersky (Library of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs), a plan to 
use the top of the Louis XVI secrétaire above a cartonnier, at the cost of 
1,000 livres in 1792. 


sale as national property in the year II.'? This is possible, but in 
any case it was certainly not sold at that time. We see it reappear 
on the 29th Ventose in the year V (30th March, 1797), being des- 
patched for the use of the Directoire to the Luxembourg Palace. 
The description, long and confused as it is, then drawn up, must 
be published, for it is the most complete we have of the precious 
Louis XVI secrétaire. 

‘Du 29 Ventose (an V). -1212. Service du Palais Directorial—Un 
grand meuble formant sécrétaire 4 tombeau, le tout en bois de racine gris, 
tous les panneaux avec figures de couleurs représentants les Arts et le 
Commerce. 

Le bas fermant 4 3 compartiments 4 un venteau, chacun A serrure et 
mechanique, portant 2 pieds 4 po. de haut, y compris la Iere corniche qui 
est au dessous de l’abattant. Dans le dedans du milieu sont deux tiroirs 
plaqué en bois d’accajou ainsi que tout l’intérieur de cette partie, un faux 
tiroir plaqué idem d’un anneau 4 plaque ainsi que les deux autres tiroirs 
dans le dedans des deux cétés plaquées en bois d’accajou, avec deux 
tiroirs 4 sécrét et un faux, tous garnies de quatre rosettes de cuivre. Sur 
l'un des venteau deux figures représentant et travaillant 4 la Géom¢trie, 
sur le 2° l’Architecture (No. 3) et le 3° la Peinture (No. 4), sur un des 
cétés représente la Massonnerie et le Dessein, et de l’autre coté une figure 
travaillant 4 un globe et une autre figure travaillant 4 un cadran. 

Sur le dessus de l’abattant représente un Concert composé de six per- 
sonnages. Dans le dedans trois compartiments plaqués de bois gris, dans 


17 Salverte: op cit., p. 106 and p. 276, Note 2. 
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7. Proposed design, by Benneman (Library of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs), for transforming the slope-fronted secrétaire into an upright secrétaire, 
while preserving the upper ‘armoire’ portion and placing the whole upon five fluted feet. Benneman also suggested the replacement of 
Roentgen’s bronze draperies by garlands of flowers; the cost would then be 3,000 livres at that time instead of 1,800. 


8. Design suggesting a variation of the preceding design and showing the whole front of the Louis XVI secrétaire without the addition of 


garlands. 


celui du milieu est peinte une drapperie cramoisie, les doux cétés A 
chaque deux petits tiroirs s’ouvrant 4 sécrét formant 9 gradins chaque, la 
facade de ces trois renfoncements formant colonnes soutenu par six 
figures avec drapperies et guirlandes, et deux medaillons ovale sur lequel 
sont deux amours; l’abattant en dedans plaquée en bois satiné gris, 
dessein 4 parquet, ornées de bois de couleur et guirlandes de bois jaune 
formant feuilles de laurier, ledit abattant souteniie par deux supports de 
fer poli, dont un de cassé, la serrures 4 quatre pennes; dans le fond du 
dessus de l’abattant est un tiroir se levant 4 méchanique demonté, le 
dedans dudit tiroir en bois d’accajou. Hauteur de I’abattant jusqu’a la 
petite corniche qui est au dessus, 14 po. 6 lignes. 

Au dessus de l’abbattant sont 3 compartiments s’ouvrant 4 un venteau 
chacun avec fermeture de serrures et méchaniques. Sur l’abattant du 
milieu deux figures dont une représente la Sculpture, la 2° un guerrier 
tenant un cadre dans lequel est un medaillon oval attaché sur une pira- 
mide (No. 2) dans le dedans, une espéce de nécéssaire formant ecritoire, 
le tout en bois d’accajou massif, tout s’ouvrant avec méchanique ainsi que 
les petits tiroirs et au dessus, et sur le devant est un bas relief réprésentant 
des amours, tout l’intérieur formant colonnes, corniches, plafonds, bas- 
reliefs, guirlandes et deux petites figures, le tout en cuivre dorés et cize- 
lées; trois tableaux peint 4 l’huile sur cuivre, le Ier Bacchus et la Vend- 
ange, le 2° l’Autone réprésentant des fruits, et celui du fond des amours 
couronnent une femme avec des couronnes de fleurs, une figure de 
biscuit de Sevre trés mutilé et un bras de cassé; et le bas formant parquet 
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en nacre de perle et un medaillon en ivoire. Sur le venteau de la gauche 
sont deux figures réprésentant le Commerce, sur celui de la droite deux 
figures réprésentant la Lecture et Bibliothéque; dans les dedans un tiroir 4 
chaque avec anneaux, plaques 4 figures et moulures de perles et 4 rosaces, 
le tout en cuivre dorés; entre chaque venteau, deux colonnes cannelés. 
Sur le panneau du cété a gauche deux figures réprésentant le Commerce 
assis sur des ballots et tonneaux, sur le cété de la droite deux figures 
réprésentant la Poésie. Hauteur, 2 pieds 7 po. 6 1. jusqu’a la 3° corniche. 

Au dessus de cette 3° partie est une figure ailés portant un cadran 
d’emaille, dont il n’y a qu’une petite eguille; ledit cadran porte 10 po. de 
diamétre et au dessus est une coquille dans lequel sont des roseaux et 
écrevisses; au pourtour est ecrit Andante, Menuet, Polonaise, Allegro. 
Sur les cdtés sont deux galleries de 8 po. 6 lignes de haut, les balustrades 
en cuivre. Sur chaque coin, deux vazes et deux amours tenant chacun une 
guirlandes de lauriers sortant de 2 figures qui soutienne la 4°corniche. Sur 
les coins du derriere de la balustrade sont deux demy vaze. Sur les cétés 
de cette méme partie sont deux panneaux de forme cintré, garnie de gaze 
grise. Sur les milieux sont des colonnes de cuivre. Hauteur de cette partie, 
2 pieds 8 pouces, y compris la 4° corniche sur le dessus, formant une 
calotte avec guirlande, terminé par une figure assise tenant une lyre; au 
bas de laditte calotte trois médaillons sur lequel sont 3 bustes, l'un 
réprésentant Homerus, Plateau et Cicero, garnies de guirlandes de 
feuilles de laurier; sur les coins du devant, deux vazes de 7 po. de haut. 
Hauteur de la 4° corniche, du haute de la figure, 2 pieds 3 po. 


laditte calotte, les vazes, guirlandes, figures, moulures, 
res, trophées, sirénes, corniches, chapiteaux. drapperies, réchuttes, 
et sabots, le tout en cuivre richement cizelées et dorés au mat, 
tant 5 pieds 2 po. de face du bas, sur 2 pieds 6 po. profondeur et 10 
pieds 6 po. de haut. 

Une méchanique, le tout en cuivre et fer polie, avec son soufflet, un 
mbre, ne pouvant pas assurer qu'il n’y manque rien, toute cette méch- 

ique sur bois en deux parties portant en totalité un pied 8 po. de large, 

_profondeur un pied 5 po., sur 2 pieds un pouce de haut, laditte méchani- 
que est pour le jeu d’orgue. 
_ Un mouvement de pendule, le tout en cuivre et fer polie, avec ses dix 
timbres pour carillon, longueur 9 po., profondeur 4 po. sur II po. de 
haut, ne pouvant pas répondre s’il n’y manque rien. 
_ Un instrument formant timpanon faisant partie du jeu d’orgue en 
_trés mauvais etat, portant 2 pieds Io po. long, 11 po. de large d’un bout, 
_ 8 po. 6 lignes de large de l’autre, sur 4 po. d’epaisseur. 

Trois parties de cuivre, la Iére un serpent tournés, la 2° une guirlande de 
feuilles de laurier de 6 po., la 3° une feuille de musique de 6 po. de long. 

Plus un balancier en cuivre et fer polie. 

Deux balanciers idem. 

Une tringle de fer poli et bout de cuivre. 

Une bande de fer poli avec deux garnitures de cuivre. 

Une autre bande idem et une tige de méme fer. 

Trente huit fluttes quarré en bois couleur accajou pour le jeu d’orgue. 

Deux boutons tournés avec une bande de bois sur lequel sont des 

pointes en cuivre. 
Huit petits morceaux de bois de chéne de differente longeur et forme 
faisant partie dudit sécrétaire.’18 

The above description, although recording a certain disorder 
in the mechanical and musical part of the secrétaire, at least proves 
that, at the beginning of 1797, it was still preserved almost intact 
in Paris. It omits, and this is understandable, any mention of the 
portrait of Marie-Antoinette in the oval medallion in the middle 
of the central folding door, described thus very precisely in the 
account written in 1779 by Pahin de la Blancherie: “Upon the 
door in the middle Sculpture is represented, in the figure of a 
sculptor busied in engraving the name of the Queen on the 
pedestal of a column, to which Minerva is attaching Her Majesty’s 
portrait’."° The archives of the former Garde-Meuble, which cer- 
tainly let nothing escape their notice, inform us that this portrait 
was sold on the 2nd day of Vendemiaire in the year VI.?° 

This final detail might lead us too far, if we were to pursue the 
comparison between the Louis XVI secrétaire and the King of 
Prussia’s secrétaire. This last piece of furniture (No. 1), which we 
know only from photographs published by M. Hans Huth and 
which was damaged in the last war, is today preserved partly in 
Berlin and partly at Potsdam. The description given by the 
Garde-Meuble in the year V, and the designs presented by Benne- 
man in 1791, show more wealth of detail in the upper part of the 
Louis XVI secrétaire; ornamental cornices, amours accompanying 
the vases of the balustrade, shell enriched with reeds and crayfish 
above the dial, medallions of Homer, Plato and Cicero above.” 
An attentive study of the interior and of the sides of the meuble 
would probably show other differences. We must note, how- 
ever, the presence in the centre of the Prussian secrétaire of a por- 
trait of Frederick-William II, in watercolours, not in marquetry. 
We remember that this King, who died in 1797, kept on good 
terms with the Directoire like his son Frederick-William III, and 


18 Archives nationales, O 2 412, pp. 236-238. 
19 Pahin de la Blancherie, Nouvelles de la république des lettres et des Arts, March 23, 


1779, No. 9, p- 57- 
20 O 2 430, p. 125. 


9. Design by Robiersky (Library of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs), 
which proposes the transformation of the upper ‘armoire’ por- 
tion of the Louis XVI secrétaire into a cabinet. We note that this 
design, which bears the inscription, possibly added later, a 
Monsieur, reproduces almost exactly the foot of the Provence 
cabinet, attributed to Riesener and today preserved at Windsor 
Castle. 


we must note that the secrétaire of Louis XVI, to the best of our 
belief, never appears again after this date in any French inventory. 
We must be cautious of asserting that the Versailles secrétaire 
and that in Berlin are one and the same. The scattered documents 
collected here enable us only to suggest tentatively that the latter 
presents an almost faithful picture of the former—surely one of 
the strangest pieces of furniture of the Versailles of Louis XVI. 


21 The Berlin secrétaire, according to Josef M. Greber (DAVID ROENTGEN, 
Neuwied, 1948, pp. 96-108) was of the following dimensions: height 3 ms. 69, 
length 1 m. $2, depth om. 88; that is to say, approximately those of the Louis XVI 
secrétaire (height 3 ms. 61, length 1 m. 62, depth o m. 81). On the contrary, the 
secrétaire in the Oesterreichisches Museum of Vienna, often mentioned as similar to 
the two other examples, presents considerable variations. 
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Some Bronzes 
from the 
Girardon Collection 


Hubert Landais 
(Conservateur des Musées Nationaux, Musée du Louvre) 


des problems connected with the famous Gallery in the 
Louvre which housed the Girardon collection of sculptures, 
are still far from being resolved. There is no doubt that this 
Gallery was never installed exactly as the engravings by Char- 
pentier show; in fact, several sculptures, for reasons of symmetry, 
are reproduced twice.? It is difficult to admit that all the works 
represented can have been in the collection at one and the same 
time, although certainly they all belonged at one time or another 
to the sculptor. 

Although some of the marbles which figure in the Gallery 
have been carefully studied, this is not the case with the bronzes. 
In these few notes we hope to establish the origin and the history 
of some of them. 

There has been much discussion for example about the Alex- 
ander (Pl. J. No. 2). The head, of antique porphyry, was restored 
by Girardon who ‘sculptured a bust in precious marble, over 
which he threw a drapery of bronze gilded with powdered gold.* 
It is said that Richelieu had procured this famous head from 
Greece, it being attributed to Praxiteles. But how did it come into 
Girardon’s possession? An extract from the Mémoires of the 
Maréchal de Richelieu,t which Boislisle seems to have used,® 
describes this as follows: 

‘The Cardinal de Richelieu, who had procured (this bust) from 
Greece, died before its arrival, and his niece, Madame d’Aiguillon, 
who did not know its value, showed it to Girardon who was then 
working on the Cardinal’s mausoleum, which may be seen in the 
Sorbonne. The ‘French Praxiteles’ was so struck by the beauty of 
this porphyry bust that he begged for it as the reward for his 
labour. Madame d’ Aiguillon gave it to him and added a gratifica- 
tion. 

If the Maréchal’s statement was accurate, it is difficult to ex- 
plain why this head still figured in 1675 in the inventory made 
after the Duchess’s death®: ‘No. 33 A porphyry head mounted on 
a small pedestal, of white and red marble, 2 feet 3 inches high, 
representing Alexander, valued at 350 livres’. 

It is possible that at Madame d’ Aiguillon’s death, Girardon had 
not yet been paid and had not received the 14,500 livres which 
should have come to him.? Undoubtedly the Alexander was con- 


* Concerning this Gallery, see especially P. Francastel: Girardon, Paris, 1928, Note 
II, pp. 37-38. The first engravings appeared in 1710; the work had begun in 1706. 
* For the same reasons of symmetry the actual dimensions ofthe statuettes have not 
always been respected. It is also important to note that the process of engraving 
inverts the subjects. 

3 Francastel: op. cit., p. 80, Catalogue No. 52. 

4 The first edition of the Maréchal’s Mémoires appeared in 1790, 9 volumes in 
octavo. I have used the abridged edition by Barriére, 1858, see Vol. I, PP. 332-333. 
5 Boislisle: Les Collections de sculptures du Cardinal de Richelieu, in Mémoires de la 
Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France, Vol. 42, sth series, Vol. Il, 1881, pp: 
71-128; see p. 80. 

8 idem, p. 109. 

* The contracts concerning the Cardinal’s mausoleum have been published by P. 
Francastel, op. cit., p. 48 (1675 contract) and p. 49 (1677 contract), 
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signed to him at this time and, with it, a number of bronzes from 
the collections of Cardinal de Richelieu, as will be seen. 

“At the time of Girardon’s death’ the Duke’s Mémoires inform 
us, ‘the Maréchal d’Estrées bought (this bust of Alexander) for 
fifteen thousand livres, and allowed this beautiful piece to be 
submerged in the immense collection he had already made . . . 
He even forgot that Praxiteles was the sculptor and, ten or 
twelve years after he had bought this head, having quite for- 
gotten that he was the owner of such a masterpiece, the Maréchal 
charged a competent person to find out the whereabouts of a bust 
of Alexander by Praxiteles, which was said to be somewhere in 
Paris in a private collection, because he said he wished to buy it. 
He spent a hundred écus on this enquiry . . .’ Finally, in 1738 the 
Alexander was purchased by Fleury on the king’s behalf. It cost 
18,000 livres and was placed in the Cabinet du Conseil at Versailles. * 

Such details about the history of this famous bust are important 
because the Alexander is not the only piece of sculpture that 
passed from Cardinal de Richelieu’s collections to Girardon and 
later to the royal collections. In fact, when the sculptor died his 
collections were dispersed and the king no doubt purchased a 


8 Cf. Pierre Verlet in Jardin des Arts, No. 40, February 1958, p. 254, and, by the 
same author, Versailles, Paris, 1961, p. 366. The Alexander was exhibited for a long 
time at the Louvre before being taken to Versailles in 1956. 


as 


2 


large number of his bronzes without knowing that most of them 
had once belonged to the Cardinal. 

The proof of this suggestion is found when we compare the 
different inventories. Below, in the left hand column, is the list of 
the bronzes once owned by Richelieu, a list drawn up at the time 
of the Cardinal’s death, which has been published by Boislisle® 
and Champier.!° These bronzes were then at the Palais-Royal 
‘dans le Cabinet de la chambre de l’appartement vert’. Almost 
all, and this cannot possibly be a mere coincidence, are to be seen 
in the engravings of the Girardon Gallery. The centre column 
below indicates on which plate (A-L) the reader may find them. 
The right hand column gives the inventory numbers in the royal 
collections, and finally the present whereabouts of the statuette 
in question. 

Undoubtedly there exist in the royal inventories several 
bronzes representing the same subject. It is therefore reasonable 
to be doubtful in certain cases. The method followed is that which 
has enabled us to rediscover already in the same collection the 
bronzes bequeathed by Le Nétre to Louis XIV." The statuettes 


® op. et loc. cit. 

10V. Champier and R. Sandoz: Le Palais-Royal, Paris, 1900, Vol. I, p. 68 ff. 

1H, Landais: Sur quelques statuettes léguées par Le Nétre a Louis XIV in Musées de 
France, Paris, April 1949, pp. 60-63. 


1. The Rape of Deianira, after Giambologna. The Louvre. 
Richelieu, No. 60, Girardon (Pl. K. No. 3), Royal coll. 
No. 175. 


2. Gladiator, after Giambologna. The Louvre. Richelieu, 
No. 67, Girardon (Pl. H. No. 18), Royal coll. No. 158. 


3. Cerberus, from a group Pluto and Cerberus, after Giam- 
bologna. The Louvre. Richelieu, No. 75, Girardon (PI. J. 
No. 6), Royal coll. No. 317. 


4. The Bird Catcher, after Giambologna. The Louvre. Inv. 
of the Duchess d’Aiguillon, No. 35, Girardon (PI. G. No. 
6), Royal coll. No. 78. 
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which are listed in the inventories under adjacent numbers are 
those which are most likely to have come from the same collec- 
tion. It is therefore not surprising to find that certain bronzes, 
which we believe came from the Richelieu and Girardon collec- 
tions, have numbers which follow in exact sequence: Nos. 200, 
200, 2OSW 200) 213) se 270; 2.77, 21703270; LSOUM ae SLT aa eAs a OF 
Vd 4358 

There is still difficulty in regard to the bronzes which bear a 
number in the royal inventory below 168, since they already 
figure in the inventory drawn up by Du Metz in 1684.'* These 
must therefore have entered the royal collections before 
Girardon’s death. 


RICHELIEU GIRARDON LOUIS XIV 
Bronzes kept in the Palais-Royal in 
le Cabinet de la chambre de 
lappartement verte. 

53. A bronze Moses, 15 inches high, Pl. D. No. 4 No. 79 (hair, beard 


copied from Michelangelo, 
370 livres. 


flesh gilded). 


54. A bronze St. Sebastian, attached to 
a tree made of wood, 65 livres. 


No. 208(?). Louvre, 
Molinier No. 133. 


55. A bronze Hercules, 15 inches high, 
with one hand on his shoulder and 
the other outstretched, holding a 
club, 75 livres. 


No. 209(?) Louvre, 
Molinier No. 1o8.!8 


56. Head of Marcus Aurelius, 12 inches | ? 2 
high, 45 livres. 


58-59. Two bronze figures 11 inches Pl. B. No. 21 No. 322, Louvre, 


high, one of Flora, the other of Pl. G. No. 7 inv. OA 6346 and 
Diana, 250 livres. No. 324, Molinier, 
No. 225. 
60. Centaur raping Deianira in bronze, Pl. K. No. 3 Possibly No. 175, 


Louvre, inv. OA 
9520, payment from 
the Mobilier National 
(1950) (No. 1). 


figures 18 inches high, the model (represented 
made by Messer Jean de Boulogne | twice) 

and repaired by De Soucine, 

600 livres. 


61. Female figure sleeping with satyr Pl. G. No. 10 No. 280. 
looking on, 15 inches long. The 
model made by the said Jean de 
Boulogne, repaired by De 
Soucine,!4 250 livres. 


62. A woman seated, the same as above, | Pl. C. No. 1 No. 276. 
120 livres. 


No. 19 (Louvre 
inv. 6062) or more 


63. A tiger striking down a bull, all Pl. C. Nos. 11, 
bronze, 12 inches long, same as 25, 
above, 150 livres. Pl. I. No. 38 probably No. 150 
(represented because of its 
twice) pendant (see 
Richelieu list No. 70). 


6 Pl. C. No. 9 No. 279 (‘with its 
tail turned over its 


back’). 


4. A bronze bull, same as above, 
70 livres. 


an 


No. 278 (hoof of 
left forefoot 
broken’) 

Sold at the time of 
the Revolution to 
Chapeaurouge.'® 


5. Bronze horse, with broken leg, Pl. H. No. 24 


same as above, 70 livres. 


12]. Guiffrey: Inventaire général du mobilier de la Couronne sous Louis XIV, Vol. I, 
1886, pp. 32 ff. Bustes et figures de bronze. The continuation of the inventory, by 
Fontanieu, is unpublished. 

13. Molinier and G. Migeon: Musée du Louvre, Catalogue des bronzes et cuivres, 
Paris, 1904. 

14 See Susini. 
16 Concerning the bronzes sold to Chapeaurouge see Pierre Verlet, in Festschrift 
fiir Erich Meyer, 1959. 
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5. Demosthenes, after an antique 
model, seventeenth century. The 
Louvre. Girardon (Pl. B. No. 23), 
Royal coll. No. 285. 


6. Diogenes, after an antique model, 
seventeenth century. The Louvre. 
Girardon (Pl. G. No. 6), Royal coll. 
No. 287. 
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7. Caracalla, after an antique model, seventeenth century. The Louvre. 


Girardon (P1. B. No. 24), Royal coll. No. 289. 
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RICHELIEU 


66. Bronze figure of Geometry, 18 inches 
high, same as above, 150 livres 


67. Bronze gladiator, 14 inches high, as 
above, 120 livres. 


68. Bronze horse, same as above, 
90 livres. 


69. Rape of the Sabines. Bronze, 22 
inches high, same as above, 
650 livres. 


70. Lion striking down a horse, all 
bronze, same as above, 200 livres. 


71. Bronze Venus, 13 inches high, in 
the manner of Messer de Boulogne, 
and repaired by De Saucine, 

120 livres. 


72. Bronze boar, also by Messer Jean 
de Boulogne and repaired by 
De Saucine, 120 livres. 


73. Group of a Farnese bull, with all 
the figures which belong to it, all 
bronze: 17 inches high, 13 inches 
wide, also by Messer Jean de 
Boulogne, repaired by De Saucine, 
1,550 livres. 


74. Hercules, in black bronze, with 
lion skin over his right shoulder, 
holding a club in his hand, 12 livres. 


75. Figure of Pluto, in black bronze, 
10 inches high, with the dog 
Cerberus at his feet, $5 livres. 


76. Figure of a flayed man, in black 
bronze, 100 livres. 


77. Hercules, in black bronze, seated 
and holding a club in his right 
hand with the other hand leaning 
on his thigh, 21 livres. 


78-79. Two figures in black bronze, 73 
inches high, the one representing 
Saturn and the other a Lantin, 

35 livres. 


GIRARDON 


Pl. D. No. 3 
‘+ 


Pl. H. No. 18, 
called ‘Mars’ 


Pl. I. No. 38 or 
Pl. H. No. 28 


Pl. A. No. 28 


Pl. C. No. 11 
and Pl. I. No. 38 
(repeated twice) 


Pl. D. No. 3 


Pl. No. ro, on 
the upper 
entablature? 


Pl. J. No. 6 


Pl. J. No. 6 


wu 


Pizy. No. 6 
(Bacchus) 


LOUIS XIV 


Three examples in 
the collections of 
Louis XIV. Nos. 8, 
65 and 66. Nos. 8 and 
66 are now at the 
Trianon. No. 8 best 
fits the description, 
because of its height 
(15 inches). 


No. 201, ‘a 
Gladiator’ ; ‘the 
shield and a sword 
are missing’. 
Louvre, inv. OA 
5085 or No. 243 
(Molinier No. 158) 
(No. 2). 


No. 277. 


Several examples: 
No. 32 (see 
Molinier No. 145), 
No. 54 (see 
Molinier No. 144), 
Nos. 186 and 187 
(sold to Chapeau- 
rouge) and 335 
(private coll. in 
Paris), this last 
identification being 
the most probable. 


No. 150. 


No. 210. 


No. 334. 


No. 200, Louvre 
catalogue Molinier 


No. 142. 


No. 111, Louvre, 
De Ridder, Catalogue 
des bronzes antiques 
No. 649. 


No. 317—The 
Cerberus alone, 
detached from 
Pluto, was bought 
by the Louvre in 
1939 (inv. OA 
8934) (No. 3). 


2 


No. 80 (Bacchus). 
Several other figures 
of Bacchus are in 
the royal collection: 
Nos. 45, 46, 76, 188, 
189, 234, and several 
of Antinoés (Lantin) 
Nos. 85, 213, 330. 
We are inclined to 
choose Nos. 234 and 
330. 
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RICHELIEU 


80. 


81. 


83. 


84. 


87. 


88. 


90. 


Small figure in bronze, vert antique, 
6 inches high, representing a Muse 
with one hand missing, 30 livres 


Small Pallas, in black bronze, 5 
inches high, holding her shield in 
her left hand, 21 livres. 


. Another small figure in bronze, vert 


antique, representing the Goddess 
Cybele, with no arms, 40 livres. 


Reclining figure, black bronze, 20 
inches long, representing Michel- 
angelo Buonarotti’s Night, 

200 livres. 


Head of Seneca, bronze, 43 inches 
high, 10 livres. 


Head and bust of young man, in 
black bronze, 6 inches high, 
35 livres. : 


Antique figure of young man, green 
bronze, 11 inches high, without 
arms, 75 livres. 


Figure of Neptune seated on a shell, 
accompanied by three horses and a 
sea Triton, 21 inches high, and 24 
inches square, 282 livres. 
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Pl. G. No. 1 


Pl. C. No. 7 


Pl. F. No. 24 


LOUIS XIV 


> 


Possibly the ‘figure 
of Pallas without 
arms’, No. 83 (De 
Ridder, No. 752). 


Undoubtedly No. 
44, (Louvre Molinier 
No. 138). This is the 
only single figure of 
Michelangelo’s, the 
others being all in 
pairs. 

? 


No. 63. Figure of 
naked man, with 
left arm broken, 
green bronze, 75 
inches high (Louvre, 
De Ridder, No. 3). 
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It is possible to pursue this analysis still further, as some 
bronzes, which may or may not have belonged to Richelieu, 
figure in the inventory of the Duchess d’ Aiguillon. We find them 
again in Girardon’s collection and in that of the king. This is the 
case with the Chasseur d’Oiseaux (No. 4), recently given to the 
Louvre by M. Landau. In 1675 it was ‘dans la chambre ducale’ in 
the Petit Luxembourg and is described: ‘35, a bronze figure 
representing a bird catcher, valued 35 livres’. 

The caption for the engraving of the Girardon Gallery 
describes it (Pl. G. No. 6) as: “A small bronze figure of a hunter of 
birds by night, made by J. de Boulogne’. The inventory of the 
royal collection mentions: “No. 78, A peasant holding a lamp in 
his left hand and a raquette in his right, eleven and a half inches 
high’. 

According to the observation already made, this bronze must 
be one of the acquisitions made by Louis XIV and not by Louis 
XV. The Moses, which it is thought comes from the same 
source, in fact bears the number 79. 

There are also in existence several bronze busts, of which some 
were until recently exhibited at the Louvre in the Mollien 
Gallery: and it was pleasantly surprising to recognise among 
them some bronzes from the royal collections. Some of them are 
easily recognisable in the Girardon Gallery. Proof of this comes 
m a comparison of the four illustrations here published with 
Charpentier’s engravings: No. 5, royal coll. 285, Demosthenes, 
Girardon Gallery (Pl. B. No. 23); No. 6, royal coll. No. 287, 
Diogenes, Girardon Gallery (PI. G. No. 6); No. 7, royal coll. No. 


8. Euripides, after an antique model, 
seventeenth century. The Louvre. 
Girardon (Pl. H. No. 20), Royal 
coll. No. 296. 


9. Athena, by Girardon (Pl. J. No. 
9). The Louvre. Royal coll. No. 256. 
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289, Caracalla, Girardon Gallery (Pl. B. No. 24); No. 8, royal 
coll. No. 296, Euripides, Girardon Gallery (Pl. H. No. 20). 
Although it is impossible to prove this, it is probable that these 
busts come from the famous ‘Gallery of Illustrious Men’ which 
Richelieu installed at the Palais-Royal.1* One other bust seems to 
deserve mention here: No. 256 of the royal inventory (No. 9). It 
is easily recognisable on the View of one of the ends of the Gallery of 
Sr. Girardon, the king’s sculptor in ordinary (Pl. J. No. 9). The cap- 
tion for the engraving is very surprising: it describes the ‘Model 


'® Concerning this Gallery see especially Champier and Sandoz: op. cit. Vol. I, pp. 


56 ff. 
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of the head of a figure, placed on the tomb of M. Louvois at the 
Capuchins, made by F. Girardon’. 

Although Louvois’s tomb figure has disappeared, at least we 
have an engraving.'? The ‘model’ is now identified. 


No doubt this analysis could have gone further and been ex- 
tended to the marble sculptures. This will be done at a later date. 
Here we have tried to determine the origin of certain bronzes 
preserved in the Louvre: Richelieu, Girardon, Louis XIV, 
Louis XV—one could not imagine a more illustrious background. 


7 The design for the original tomb was published by Francastel: op. cit. Pl. L.1, 
fig. 75; the central part is at Tonnerre, idem, pp. 86-87, Catalogue No. 70. 


icc French Exhibitions:. 


‘An Appreciation 


Jean Porcher 


(Conservateur en Chef du Département des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale) 


E XHIBITIONS have become innumerable in recent years, 
and more and more absorbing for those charged with the 
work of preparing them. They have almost become ordeals. 
Their catalogues have assumed the proportions of weighty 
scientific treatises, in which are condensed, no longer as formerly 
the results achieved, but new and sometimes immense labours 
of research, the fruit of long months of patient investigation. 
They are like bills of exchange which must be honoured on a date 
fixed in advance, and at the appointed hour. There is no accom- 
modating printer to allow final alterations or those last minute 
identifications which hold up entire chapters, no editor indulgent 
enough to consent to wait for the payment of a bond for which 
the solemn terms of the contract set a date with no apparent 
possibility of appeal. The public that flocks to the exhibition will 
not wait, nor will the eager press, nor the inaugural speech and 
still less, on occasion, the champagne and the petits fours. What- 
ever else may happen the exhibition must be ready, and this 
means anxieties of which the uninitiated can have no idea. 

However, even more serious than the cares of the exhibitors is 
the welfare of the exhibits themselves: pictures, furniture, manu- 
scripts, prints, documents. These things always suffer from being 
handled, packed up, moved, jolted, stacked one above the other. 
Indeed, the exhibition hall during the two or three days before 
the opening is an alarming spectacle: the disorder of trolleys piled 
with priceless objects, heaps of books, bindings, autographs that 
strew the ground and fragile canvases leaning against walls. 
There are those journeys from one end of the world to the other, 
and the Customs and the risks which no insurance can cover. 
Sometimes, when one thinks of all these efforts and the risks en- 
tailed, one almost wishes that some international agreement 
could forbid these exhibitions and, instead, permanently install 
our countries’ treasures in museums and libraries from which 
they could never emerge. 

Today, however, useful and important exhibitions form an 
essential part of a whole system of necessary educative media; 
now that direct visual contact is so much more important than 
mere description. Moreover, these media are useful to others 
besides the general public; for few things are more stimulating 
even to the eyes of the specialist or those responsible for the exhi- 
bition, than the actual sightand comparison of these objects. Certain 
exhibits are always well known to us, and, from the study of 
their counterparts and by comparison with others and being able 
to compare them all together, is born a flock of new ideas. Un- 
suspected affinities are revealed; the circle of enquiring scholars 
expands to include those of other kindred fields of study, to the 
great advantage of the exhibitors; collectors also enter into the 


1 Les Manuscrits a Peintures en France du VII° au XII° siecle (1954). Les Manuscrits a 
Peintures en France du XIII° au XVI° siecle (1955). Byzance et la France Médiévale 
1958). In course of preparation: La Peinture Francaise Médiévale et I’ Europe. 


1. Ornamental Initial. (St. Gregory: Moralia, Dijon, MS. 173, fol. 122). 


spirit of the game, interested to see so many exactly classified 
examples which set their own treasures in a truer light. Some- 
times they are even willing to leave some of these on loan to the 
institution which has borrowed them. 

In the end exhibitions have invariably been profitable, either 
materially or scientifically. This is the reward for the exhibitor 
and a compensation for the risks he has incurred. Let us then 
continue to exhibit, without however seeking to under-estimate 
the work entailed and the risks run. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale has in recent years endeavoured to 
make the best use of its wealth of illuminated manuscripts (the 
most important in existence, éspecially, as is natural, as regards the 
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2. Isaiah (St. Jerome, Commentary on ‘Isaiah’: Dijon, MS. 129, fol. 5). 
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3- Monks at the Tomb of St. Aubin (Vie de Saint Aubin, Bibliothéque Nationale, nouv. acq. lat. 1390, folio 5v.). 


4. St. Radegund Exorcises the Carpenter’s Wife (Vie de Sainte Radegoude, Poitiers, MS. 250, fol. 37). 


French contribution) in order that, allied with the manuscript 
treasures in provincial France, it may through these give a com- 
prehensive history of Mediaeval French painting, Romanesque 
and Gothic. The Connoisseur has asked for an appreciation of these 
efforts from the very person who has been responsible for them. 
This is a serious matter, for he must obviously be both judge and 
interested party. However, time passes. The critics have prof- 
fered their observations and suggested improvements and so 
today, thanks to them, we can form some sort of conclusion. 
The account here presented is not necessarily an account of 
French illumination, but some notes which may serve for the 
history of its general evolution as seen in three exhibitions which 
a fourth will perhaps one day complete. Apart from Carolingian 
art, which is not even French although largely localised in Gaul, 
we begin with France; that is with the Capetian artists. 

The clearest conclusion to arise from the Romanesque Exhibi- 
tion is that we must dismiss all idea of Romanesque schools of 
pictorial art. This was by no means a foregone conclusion, as is 
seen from the fact that the Catalogue still refers to these; and the 
importance of this notion of schools is never questioned, except 
in the Preface which was written, like all Prefaces, at the last 
moment when nothing in the text could be modified. The evi- 
dence however could not be dismissed. It had to be followed up, 
and what did the evidence show: Not only that one must 
distinguish between North and South, which is as true of painting 
as of all other arts, but also that one must notice, within these two 
complementary groups, different manifestations, scattered, brief 
or lasting, independent of feudal or ecclesiastical divisions, in- 
explicable in their apparently original fantasy and yet due to the 
intervention of historical facts which can indeed sometimes be 
guessed. They are manifestations so independent of the soil in 
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which they appear that it is almost a betrayal to call them by 
regional names. The Mediaeval anonymity, however, compels 
us to do this, as it is impossible to mention the names of those 
responsible: artists or employers, not lands or communities. It is 
convenient to speak of a Cistercian school of painting because 
there was, in fact, painting at Citeaux. But the style and tech- 
nique of the Englishman, Stephen Harding, as shown in the 
famous Bible and the Moralia painted under his direction or by 
him (No. 1) are diametrically opposed to the style and technique 
of the Explanationes of Saint Jerome and to those of the Lection- 
naire (No. 2) which an unknown artist of genius, undoubtedly 
from the Midi, illuminated for his Abbey, possibly even at the 
same time that Stephen Harding was working. Between 1100 
and 1134 at Citeaux there was no idea of a type of illumination 
that might be called Cistercian, or of an atelier peculiar to this 
Abbey, with well established traditions. As elsewhere, the com- 
munity took into its service a talented artist, monk or layman, 
who might appear from anywhere in conditions of which we 
know very little, and, once the need for that particular work was 
satisfied, all pictorial activity ceased. The illuminator might also 
easily have worked for other communities. Our unknown artist 
illustrated a Saint Gregory in three large volumes for the com- 
munity of La Ferté sur Grosne, a sister house of Citeaux. He 
collaborated in the illumination of a Bible for the Abbey of 
Saint-Bénigne, a Bible which seems to reveal nothing specifically 
Burgundian but which is curiously akin both to Northern Italy 
and to Normandy. This may be explained by the activity in 
Burgundy, and later on in Western France, of the Italians 
Guglielmo da Volpiano and Lanfranco. 

Instead of trying to trace and identify the Abbey or Cathedral 
ateliers with a continuous artistic activity, it is better to follow the 
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peregrinations of itinerant artists, rather like Goliards or wander- 
ing students (individuals or restricted groups) or, if need arose, 
laymen who received some pay. Naturally the Abbey could 
number some illuminators among its monks. But the position of 
these was apparently different, as might be expected. The lay- 
man was an employé; the monk painter, like the scribe, was per- 
forming a pious task. Sometimes he signed his work, like his 
colleague the writer. Sometimes he even left a portrait of him- 
self, which the layman never did; and this is perhaps why we 
have so few signed paintings (but the scribe himself occasionally 
signed his name and we must not conclude from these observa- 
tions that the monk painter was the exception: we just do not 
know). 

The only French Romanesque painter, of whom we know 
anything definite concerning his relations with his Abbey, 


_ worked for Saint-Aubin d’ Angers and was a layman. His story 


has often been told and I would hesitate to dwell on it any 
further. It is nevertheless very instructive, and the fact that we 
are able to appreciate him at his true worth is due to the study of 
the collection of paintings from Angers and the surrounding 
region shown in the 1954 Exhibition. Confronted with these ex- 
amples we know that the layman Foulque, hired with his son by 
the Abbot Girard (1082-1108) to decorate his buildings and make 
some stained glass windows, must have painted, towards the end 
of the eleventh century, besides the frescoes that can no longer be 
seen at Chateau-Gontier (the daughter house of Saint-Aubin) the 
volumes written at this latter Abbey (No. 3). These paintings, 
however, are the work of a man who knew the Poitevin painting 
as revealed to us in the Vie de Sainte Radegonde (No. 4), the 
frescoes of Saint-Savin, and these works themselves are essentially 
Southern in style. Through the intermediary region around 
Limoges and the mural paintings of Vic they are related to the 
art of Toulouse, of the Languedoc and of Gascony. In fact, Anjou 
is but the end of a long pictorial range which covered all Western 
France, from the Pyrenees to the Loire and beyond (it began 
much further away): beyond, for it may be that its range ex- 
tended as far as Saint-Omer. If it had not been for the Abbot 
Girard, Foulque would have gone elsewhere to offer his Southern 
talent, and Angevin painting would not have come into being. 
Not far from Saint-Aubin, the Abbaye de la Couture at Le Mans 
bears witness to this same thrust of the South towards the North, 
and Maine might have played the role which fate reserved for 
Angers (No. 5). 

The Norman Abbeys were not touched by this tide flowing 
from the South-West: Guglielmo da Volpiano and Lanfranco 
brought to these the influence of Italy and of Burgundy. But 
how can we speak of Norman painting? Mont-Saint-Michel 
knew at least three pictorial periods and styles between the first 
half of the eleventh century and the middle of the twelfth, 
whereas the Abbeys of the pays d’Ouche, about the year 1100, 
seem to have secured the services of a single illuminator—possibly 
that Hugo Pictor whose portrait Otto Pacht has discovered, a 
monk who must have been very famous. He was totally ignorant 
of his neighbours at the Mount, and possibly also of those at 
Bayeux, whose formation was similar to his own and who soon set 
out to work at Durham. In fact, this form of ‘Norman’ art did 
not expand in Normandy itself but spread over England, as we 
have seen, less as a result of the Conquest than as a result of the 
personal relations between the Bishop of Bayeux and the Bishop 
of Durham. 

The situation was very different in Paris, where there existed 
at the same time three pictorial centres: Saint-Maur-des-Fossés, 
a colony from Saint-Maur-de-Glanfeuil (an ‘Angevin’ school 
which had nothing in common with Saint-Aubin) (No. 6); 


5. Busts of Saints (Lives of the Saints at the end of the Eleventh Century, 
Le Mans, MS. 214, fol. 83). 


6. Capital Letter (The Life and Miracles of St. Maur: Biblio. Nat. Cat. 3778, 
fol. 72). 
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7. David (Psalter of Saint-Germain-des-Prés, middle of the eleventh 
century: Biblio. Nat. Cat. 11550, fol. 7v.). 


8. Pentecost (Cluny Lection, end of the eleventh century: Biblio. 
Nat., nouv. acq. Cat. 2246, fol. 79Vv.). 


9. The Lord’s Supper and The Washing of the Feet (Sacramentary of 
St. Etienne of Limoges, c. 1100: Biblio. Nat. Cat. 9438, fol. 46v.). 


10a. Detail of the Virgin of the Nativity (Bedford Breviary, 1424-35: 
Biblio. Nat. Cat. 17294, fol. 56v.). ob. Capital Letter (Bedford 
Breviary, 1424-35: Biblio. Nat. Cat. 17294). toc. Abraham (Bed- 
ford Breviary, 1424-35: Biblio. Nat. Cat. 17294). 


11. Pieta (School of Paris, c. 1420, The Louvre). 


- Saint-Bertin, a number of characteristic con- 
second point to notice, and is another indica- 
‘der to be remembered: France, emptied of her 


> by the ruinous tenth century, drew from her 


: 1, which is all we are considering here (although this 
is true of other fields also); the Englishmen already 


ent occupies the whole of the eleventh century and the 
ars of the twelfth, and towards the middle of the latter 
ary found expression in those great works which led up to 
the Gothic. There is a whole medley of cross currents: Cluny 
owes much to the Ottonians (No. 8) and the same may be said of 
razing Sacramentaire of Saint-Etienne de Limoges (No. 9). 
ternal fragmentation, borrowings from other lands: if the 
ef characteristics of French Romanesque painting were out- 
ed under these headings detailed researches would be necessary 
ermine, modify and adjust them. The question of relations 
Byzantium in particular, which was made the subject of the 
| Exhibition (in 1958), is very thorny, and the conclusions 
h we then thought we had reached have been rightly 
criticised for their somewhat categorical character. Presented as 
hey were—and no other way was possible—they gave the im- 
_ pression of being solutions, whereas in reality they presented 
blems. They were asserted whereas they should have been 
_ presented as reasonable hypotheses but subject to revision. Never- 
theless it seems indisputable, even if I should be continuing 
diabolically in error, that the beginnings of our Languedoc paint- 
ng can only be explained through the Byzantine influence, direct 
‘or, more probably, filtered through Southern Italy (Monte 
Cc ssino). Yet more to the West, in Gascony, we owe to Spain the 
essentials of the art of Saint-Sever and its surrounding country. 
But the Exhibition which was held this year in Barcelona, under 
the able direction of Juan Ainaud de Lasarte, produced rewarding 
information about this. The contribution of Byzantium to 
French Romanesque art is of the highest importance, in what- 
ever way it may have reached us; and to Byzantium also (apart 
from many other causes) is in part due the flowering of Gothic in 
France. It was a flowering preceded from the end of the twelfth 
century onwards by a series of great Bibles still very little known 
and about which C. R. Dodwell has given, since the Romanesque 
hibition, some very important information. The fact that 
certain of these seem to have come originally from the region 
ituated between Sens, Pontigny (to where fled Thomas 4 Becket 
and Stephen Langton), and Paris, is certainly not without 
significance. But all this is still veiled in mystery. Other Bibles, of 
unknown origin, now at Moulins and at Lyons, show, under a 
ench semblance, unmistakeable marks of close and direct 
contacts with the Byzantine world. 
_ With the Gothic Age, its rise and its culminating period, the 
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hich runs roughly from 1230 to 
1350, and the Italianism of Jean Pucelle and his followers, the 
1955 Exhibition contributed little that was not already known, 
except perhaps the evidence of the existence of one great artistic 
unity centred in Paris (with local modifications: Arras, Metz); 
although this is contrary to the opinion which has prevailed 
since the appearance of the precious and praiseworthy work of 
Vitzthum. Illumination is truly the art of Paris, according to 
Dante’s oft quoted words, which express the precise truth. Paris 
dominated France and spread over Europe, until the moment 
when Europe in her turn flowed back over Paris, about the year 
1400, and made this city one of the principal centres of the so- 
called international movement which, during the fifteenth 
century, created modern painting. This was a confused move- 
ment, which has been gradually made more clear through the 
work of Erwin Panofsky, Otto Pacht, Rosy Schilling and Millard 
Meiss. Of the three protagonists who have left their imprint upon 
it, the painters called de Boucicault, de Rohan and de Bedford (to say 
nothing of the brothers de Limburg, whose brief and brilliant 
career was more the outcome than the inspiration of it), the 
most active and the one to whom the movement owes its vigour 
and impulse, seems to have been the Maitre de Bedford, a French- 
man or a native of the Meuse region. We do not know which, but 
we know that he was the director of an important atelier organ- 
ized on an industrial basis, in which the two others worked, 
possibly aided by the advice of a lover of history and of the art, 
an enlightened bibliophile such as the Recorder of the Chambres 
des Comptes, Jean Lebégue. The artistic posterity of the Maitre 
de Bedford, who had to follow his protector John of Lancaster to 
Rouen towards the end of his career, is considerable. 

In Paris itself it may be that we must assign to his group, 
besides innumerable manuscripts illuminated by him and his 
helpers (No. 10), some panels such as the Louvre’s Petite Pitié ronde 
(No. 11) and others; and the Maitre de Bedford appears to have been 
thus responsible for certain of the oldest of our easel pictures. 

Are we to allow ourselves to be tempted by attributions of 
this kind? Why not? They are no more daring in the case of the 
Maitre de Bedford than in that of Fouquet or Bourdichon. Further- 
moreit seems quite legitimate if not to identify themas being from 
the same hand (who could ever prove it?) at least to point out the 
close affinities between the portrait of Louis d’Anjou and the 
Heures of Rohan (affinities confirmed by the history of the manu- 
script): as, for example, between the ‘Man with the Glass of 
Wine’ in the Louvre (No. 12) and the paintings of the Maitre de 
Jouvenel des Ursins, an artist of the entourage of René d’Anjou 
(No. 13). Comparisons of this type may turn out to be very 
fruitful. Also, the study of illuminations, extended to include 
that of painting in general from which indeed it cannot be 
distinguished, brings to this latter a useful contribution, in fact 
an essential one. It is necessary also to go outside France itself to 
get a true idea of French painting. We must study closely what 
was being painted outside our borders, and what may easily have 
come over to us, in the shape of men of flesh and blood and not 
merely ‘influences’, as can be proved from the accounts of René 
d’ Anjou, the subject of such fruitful research by Otto Pacht. The 
second half of the fifteenth century in France, so difficult and yet 
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so rich in masterpieces, is as thoroughly imbued with diverse 
influences, French or otherwise, as was the beginning. It is from 
this point of view that we must study what work may be 
referred to the entourage of René d’ Anjou himself, or to that of 
Anne of Brittany or of Louis XII (with Perréal and the so-called 
‘Rouen painters’) and to the Maitre de Moulins and the Maitre de 
Saint-Gilles and to so many other problems. Important research 
has been or is being undertaken in connection with these arduous 
questions and it is too early to draw any conclusions. What- 
ever may come of it, this research has at least the certain merit of 
binding the history of illuminations to that of independent paint- 
ting and thus ensuring a basis as large and solid as the monuments 
preserved in France and beyond will permit. 

After the struggles and the political and military disasters 
which led to the Treaty of Troyes in 1420, Paris disappears from 
view. The beautiful Gothic homogeneity, which set store by the 
primacy of the capital, is dissolved and the best known artists 
establish themselves with the rich patrons who have settled into 
their respective residences: the Maitre de Rohan at Angers with 
Yolanda of Aragon and her sons; the Maitre de Bedford at Rouen 
with the Duke of Lancaster; the Duchy of Burgundy finally 
breaks away from the French kingdom, the provinces come to 
life; centres of art are formed at Bourges with Jean Colombe 
and the painters of the Centre, at Tours with Fouquet and later on 
with Bourdichon, in the domains of King René in Anjou and in 
Provence. The French pictorial scheme is again broken up as it 
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13. St. Hilary (Hours for the use of Rome, c. 1450: 
Biblio. Nat. Rothschild 2530, fol. 152v.). 


12 (left). The Man with the Glass of Wine, panel, 24% » 
The Louvre. 


173 in., c. 1450. 


was before, at the beginning of the Romanesque style, as the 
consequence of an analagous collapse of the political power. As 
before, the fragments are independent and remain so in spite of 
inevitable contacts and exchanges: René d’Anjou’s painters are 
formally opposed to Fouquet and his circle, and Colombe to 
Bourdichon, although the artists in the service of the Cardinal 
d’Amboise (called the ‘Rouen painters’, some of whom also 
worked for Anne of Brittany) owe much to both artists, but 
chiefly to Colombe. During this stormy end of the fifteenth 
century, which abounds with painters whom we cannot yet 
place, these were the artists who, in the neighbourhood of the 
Court, formed the kernel around which eventually the School of 
Fontainebleau was to rise, thus ensuring with all its consequences 
the reassumption of control by the central power. 

An exhibition is a rapid and summary survey, in the course of 
which the relations between the various objects reveal their true 
significance and their real proportions. It can, if it omits nothing 
essential, trace the master lines which are to serve as the outlines 
for more detailed work. It cannot itself enter into details but it 
can offer the student the certainty of exact data. Like the geogra- 
pher, the archeologist must make use of an aerial photograph and 
survey de visu the ground upon which he will work. The photo- 
graphs should be in all respects correctly focused, and the crux 
of the whole problem is there. In the present case the Biblio- 
theque Nationale does not claim to have resolved it without 
resort to further appeal. 


ENGLISH SECTION 


From Marco Zoppo to Claude Monet 


Pictures from the Collection of the Earl of Inchcape 


W ITH a few exceptions, which were acquired by his 
father, the pictures in Lord Inchcape’s collection have been 
assembled in the last four years. In view of this short period the 
standard achieved throughout the collection, much of which is to 
be exhibited for three weeks from October 20th at Messrs. 


- Leggatt’s, St. James’s Street, London, is a remarkably high one. 


Lord Inchcape’s interests lie chiefly in landscape and portraiture, 
and many of the pictures which he has acquired are notable for 
their combination of freedom of execution and great technical 
mastery. This applies to such outstanding portraits as the Raeburn 
(No. 3) and the Lawrence of Colonel Markham (No. 4), as well 
as to the several scintillating landscapes, like the Constable 
Hampstead Heath (No. 8), the Renoir (No. 12) and the Boudin 
Beach at Deauville (No. 10). 

The collection includes a small group of ‘old masters’, of which 
the Marco Zoppo Pietd (No. 1), with its rich colours and simple 
and rhythmic composition, is the most moving. The anguish of 
Mary’s face contrasts marvellously with the resigned expression 
of the dead Christ. In contrast a Parmagianino Madonna and Child, 
which was in the Devonshire Collection, presents a mood of 
serene joy, emphasised by the beautiful blue and yellow robes of 
the Virgin. Also from the Devonshire Collection is the rather 
dark Holy Family in a Landscape, attributed to Sebastiano Ricci. 
The two remaining ‘old masters’ are A View of the Church of the 
Redentore by Canaletto, and a lively canvas of Three Spaniels 
Flushing a Covey of Partridges by Paul de Vos. 

The earliest of the English pictures in the collection is a placid 
shipping scene by Peter Monamy. Of a generation later, and 
dating from the middle 1750’s, is the Suffolk period Gains- 
borough, Portrait of a Sportsman with a Gun and Two Dogs (No. 2). 
With its overall tone of reddish brown it provides a splendid 
introduction to the much richer portraits which accompany it. 
Another Gainsborough is the large unfinished whole-length 


portrait, begun in about 1775, of William Henry, Duke of 


Gloucester. This was widely illustrated when it was sold at 
Christie’s in 1958. Romney is represented by two portraits: 
the lively and smiling Lady Hamilton as Euphrosyne (No. 7) and 
the very severe Mrs. Moody, which was painted in 1786. 

Outstanding among the portraits is that of Major General 
Alexander Murray MacGregor (No. 3), which, though apparently 
unrecorded, is undoubtedly one of the greatest achievements of 
Sir Henry Raeburn. With its wonderfully expressive face, and the 
almost frightening skill with which the uniform and the back- 
ground are painted, this is understandably a picture that has a place 
of honour in Lord Inchcape’s London home. The second Raeburn 
portrait, that of the architect Robert Adam, shows him as an 
elderly man seated at a table piled with books. 

Of the three portraits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, only one, that 
of Colonel David Markham, is illustrated here (No. 4). This was 
shown at the Royal Academy in 1796, the year of the sitter’ s 
death. Almost equally forceful is the Portrait of a Lady—believed to 


1. Marco Zoppo. Pieta, panel, 17} < 12} ins. 


Luke Herrmann 


be Miss Maria Siddons, in which the sitter’s shimmering white 
muslin dress is most effectively offset against a dark bluish-green 
landscape background. The third Lawrence portrait is believed to 
be of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and was painted in the early 
1790's. Beechey and Hoppner are the other English portrait 
painters included in the collection. 

There are nine English landscape paintings, including two 
watercolours, of which the earliest is an exceptionally fine canvas 
by William Hodges, Calcutta from Hoogli River. Also of outstand- 
ing quality is the well-known George Morland Revenue Cutter in 
Chase of a Smuggler off the Isle of Wight (No. 5). This was formerly 
in the Collection of the New York Public Library, and is one of 
several pictures in Lord Inchcape’s collection which have recently 
returned to this country from America. It was painted in about 
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THE COLLECTION OF THE EARL OF INCHCAPE 


z. Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. Portrait of a Sportsman with a Gun and Two Dogs, canvas, 
30 X 254 ins. 


3. Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A. Portrait of Major General Alexander Murray MacGregor, canvas, 
36 X 28 ins. 


4. Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. Portrait of Colonel David Markham, canvas, 49 X 37 ins. 

5. George Morland. Revenue Cutter in Chase of a Smuggler off the Isle of Wight, canvas, 20 < 26 ins. 
6. Peter de Wint. Partridge Shooting (one of a pair), watercolour, 123 x 283 ins. 

7. George Romney. Portrait of Lady Hamilton as Euphrosyne, canvas, 21} X 16} ins. (oval). 


8. John Constable, R.A. Hampstead Heath, 1827, canvas, 244 X 31} ins. 


9. Constant Troyon. Le Canal, canvas, 17} X 214 ins. 


1799-1800, for the surgeon William Lynn of Westminster, who 
had put his cottage at Cowes at Morland’s disposal in 1799. Two 
London river scenes by Thomas Luny are dated 1805. Of about 
fifteen years later is the Crome Heath Scene with a Gypsy Encamp- 
ment, which was seen in London some two years ago. The 
watercolours are by Peter de Wint. Depicting Partridge Shooting 
(No. 6) and Grouse Shooting, they are something of a rarity for 
they are probably the only known pair of watercolours by him. 

The two Constables are both of Hampstead Heath. The 
smaller is a broad and wild scene, painted in about 1823. The 
second (No. 8) is the superb version painted for Mr. Hebbert of 
the composition well known through the picture in the Sheep- 
shanks Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum. There is 
ample evidence that the Hebbert picture was shown at the Royal 
Academy in 1827, though there must be some doubt about this as 
there is equally good proof that the Sheepshanks version was 
shown at the Academny in the following year (Graham Reynolds, 
Catalogue of the Constable Collection in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 1960, pp. 181-2, No. 301). There appears to be a 
confusion here, for it seems highly unlikely that Constable would 
have shown two almost identical pictures in consecutive years. 

Clearly influenced by Constable is the Troyon Le Guan (No. 
9), which is dated 1860 and which provides a worthy introduction 
to the Impressionist landscapes in the collection. The earliest of 
these, dated 1872, is the Camille Pissarro Pontoise, Bords de I’ Oise 
(No. 11), which is a most powerful canvas from this vital period 
when Pissarro was poised on the very brink of Impressionism. Of 
the following year is the delicate Renoir, The Country Road (No. 
12), which was painted in the company of Sisley and which 
was shown at the first Impressionist Exhibition in 1874. Monet’s 
subtle painting of his house at Argenteuil (reproduced in colour 
on the cover of this issue) was painted in about 1875, and is one of 
several notable canvases that Monet painted in this garden. 

Lord Inchcape’s two Boudins provide a striking contrast. The 
Beach at Deauville (No. 10), dated 1892, shows the artist at his 
brightest and most colourful, while the Tourgeville of the follow- 
ing year is a darker and more earnest painting. Though the latest 
paintings in the collection, they both seem to have more in com- 
mon with the Constables than with the Impressionist landscapes. 
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Io. Eugéne Boudin. The Beach at Deauville, canvas, 
20 X 294 ins. 


11. Camille Pissarro. Pontoise, Bords de [’Oise, 
canvas, 21} X 28} ins. 


12. Pierre Auguste Renoir. The Country Road, 
canvas, 18 < 24} ins, 
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eee appears to have been uncertain 
1er he intended to develop still further the 
e of The Voices of Silence in which he pre- 
ited his ‘Museum without Walls’, whose local 
tation is solely in the mind of each of us, and 
which the great art of Europe is but one great 
art among others; or concentrate on examining 
way in which Europeans have sought an 
answer to the problem set them ‘by the spark of 
_ eternity latent in their being’. No sooner have 
we tuned our minds to the universal and 
_ trained them to relate the Avignon Pieta and 
the last Titians, Moissac, Ellora and Lung-mén, 
certain Mexican, Neo-Sumerian and Egyptian 
statues, Buddhist sanctuaries on the Silk Road 
and Chartres (as well as a good deal else besides), 
_ than we are involved in a highly detailed in- 
vestigation which begins, it is true, in Egypt, but 
__ is thenceforward confined to Europe. The aim, 
it is stated, is neither to write a history of art, nor 
a study of aesthetics, but to attempt to find the 
significance of man’s reaction to this particular 
problem; and a familiarity is assumed with a wide 
variety of objects that few people will be 
fortunate enough to possess. The truth is that 
this would have been a better book if it had been 
less diffuse; perhaps this was the reason for the 
inclusion of a valuable synopsis, in which can be 
found all that is most important. The outcome 
is that few people will read the book from cover 
to cover, and many will, as a result, miss much 
of the greatest interest. That is deplorable when 
one considers the breadth of learning, and, what 
is even rarer, the deep understanding that is 
revealed. It is difficult to think, for example, of 
any more perceptive study of Romanesque 
sculpture: it should certainly be read by anyone 
_ who seeks to understand the marvellous achieve- 
ments of late eleventh- and early twelfth- 
_ century French art (even if, strangely, M. Mal- 
_ raux has failed to mention Cluniac Monasticism 
which was surely the driving force behind the 

- movement), 
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‘The investigation is preceed by an introduc- | 


tion full of stimulating ideas on the universal 
theme; though we may doubt the opening 
supposition that a new age dawned and its 
painting came to birth somewhere around 1860. 
A bold attempt is made to discover what it is 
that is common to all great works of art (how 
often has such an attempt been the downfall of 
philosophers and critics!) and it is suggested that 
a work emerges in its time and from its time, but 


becomes a work of art in virtue of being outside 


time. 

_M, Malraux then traces man’s attempts to 
impose his own image on the absolute from the 
age of Greek Gods to the moment when, in the 
world of the high Renaissance, the Christian 
artist dared, for the first time, to pit the images of 
his dreams against those of the world of God. 
The art of Greece and Rome, Byzantine 
mosaics, Romanesque and Gothic sculpture, 
paintings by van Eyck are all considered, and 
finally Giotto ‘who brought to painting a power 
that was new in Christian art: that of locating, 
without sacrilege, a sacred scene in a world 
resembling the world of men’. Clearly this can 
only be a beginning: and we await another 
volume in which M. Malraux should surely take 
the investigation beyond the shores of Europe 
and make it worthy of his ‘Museum without 
Walls’; or is that asking too much?—N.E. 


ART DE FRANCE: Chief Editor: André 
Chastel. (Paris: 15 Boulevard St. Germain. 
60 NF.) 


THIS is the first issue of a new art periodical 
which is to be published annually; and even 
those who feel that there are already enough 
publications of the type will extend a warm 
welcome to it. For Art de France achieves on a 
grand scale (434 pages) the singularly difficult 
feats of being attractive to look at and profitable 
to read, of answering the needs of the layman 
and the student, of being chic without being 
meretricious. The fifteen long articles and sixty- 
three shorter notes are all of excellent quality; 
the 550 illustrations, fifty of which are in colour, 
are outstandingly good. Indeed, the colour plates 
of Merovingian jewels and seventeenth-century 
silver are among the best that the present 
reviewer has ever seen. The first volume has 
been edited by Professor André Chastel who 
presides over a committee which includes 
Messrs. B. Dorival, P.-M. Duval, L. Grodecki, 
J. Guignard, M. Laclotte and J. Thuillier. 

Art de France is to be devoted to French art 
from the earliest times to the present day. 
Contributions to the first volume range in date 
from an article on the Rouffignac and other pre- 
historic cave paintings to a feature on such living 
architects as M. Le Corbusier and M. Jean 
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on eh eet oe ne architecture 
and the decorative arts. It is difficult to imagine 
anyone who would fail to find material of inter- 
est in this ‘luxueux album’, as the publishers 
term it. 

Presented with such a magnificent feast, it is 
difficult to single out individual dishes for 
special mention and praise. The volume opens 
with an article by Michel Fleury and Albert 
France-Lanord on the treasure of Merovingian 
jewels found beneath the Cathedral of Saint- 
Denis in 1959 and here described for the first 
time. In the following article Louis Grodecki 
discusses, with his usual erudition, some icono- 
graphical problems posed by a series of allegori- 
cal scenes in the stained glass windows of the 
same Cathedral. Early Gothic sculptures at 
Saint-Denis, Lisieux and Chartres provide the 
subject for a contribution from Willibald 
Sauerlander who writes of the influence of 
antique art, especially engraved gems, on 
sculptures of the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries. He examines a fountain recently 
restored to its original position in the cloister of 
Saint-Denis and a carved stone, previously 
believed to be of Renaissance origin, which he 
reveals to have been part of the tomb of Arnoult, 
abbot of Saint-Pére de Chartres, executed in 
about 1220. 

Two articles are devoted to sixteenth-century 
French painting. Jacques Thuillier assembles all 
the known facts about the mysterious Félix 
Chrestien, printing a previously unpublished 
will and scrutinizes the remarkable group of 
paintings connected with his name. In a shorter 
study, Sylvie Béguin considers the group of 
Fontainebleau school paintings usually attributed 
to the ‘Maitre de Flore’, adding a drawing in the 
Louvre to their number and very tentatively 
suggesting that their author may be identified as 
Ruggiero de Ruggieri. 

This issue of Art de France, appearing at the © 
close of a year which saw the Poussin and Louis 
XIV Faste et Décors exhibitions, is naturally dom- 
inated by seventeenth-century studies, three of 
which are of outstanding importance. Charles 
Sterling has contributed an invaluable monograph 
on Jean and Jacques Blanchard with a fully illust- 
rated catalogue of all their recorded works, 
many of which are now known only from en- 
gravings. This long article includes numerous 
discoveries and will prove of great interest to all 
students of seventeenth-century painting. Denis 
Mahon has written some carefully considered 
Réflexions sur les Paysages de Poussin, contrasting 
his ‘noble’ with his ‘poetic’ landscapes and con- 
sidering the complicated problem of their 
chronological sequence. This seems to be the 
final statement of Mr. Mahon’s characteristically 
modest and scholarly opinions on Poussin which 
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group ef statues. There 
- also some aekes seventeenth-century 


studies devoted to a group of previously un- 


published projects for the chapel at Versailles 
(by Michel Petzet), two unrecorded paintings by 
Vouet (by Andreina Griseri), and a new painting 
of the entombment by the Le Nain brothers (by 
Jacques Thuillier). 

Pierre Verlet devotes a very interesting article 
to reconstructing the boudoir of Marie Antoin- 
ette at Fontainebleau—one of the richest and 
most beautiful schemes of early neoclassical 
interior decoration. There is an article by 
Michel Alpatov on a painting by Corot in the 
Puschkin Museum. Other contributions are 
devoted to the twentieth century. Outstanding 
among them is an account of the Maison Cubiste 
exhibited in the Salon d’Automne in 1912, 
described in detail by Marie-Noélle Pradel. 
There is also an excellent and especially well 
illustrated article by André Chastel on Nicholas 
de Staél at Ménerbes.—C.R.I. 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAM- 
BRIDGE, CATALOGUE OF PAINT- 
INGS: Vol. I. (London: A. Zwemmer Ltd., 
27s. 6d. net (paper bound), 35s. net (cloth 
bound).) 


THE last complete catalogue of paintings in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, was that com- 
piled by F. R. Earp and published in 1go2. It 
accounted for 579 paintings. In the space of 
nearly sixty years the collection has been 
augmented by a further 269 paintings, some of 
them works of outstanding importance. A 
particularly warm welcome will therefore be 
extended to the three volumes of the new cata- 
logue which has been awaited with some impa- 
tience but has now begun to appear. 

The first volume of this catalogue is the work 
of Mr. J. W. Goodison (the general editor), Dr. 
H. Gerson, and Mr. Denys Sutton, and accounts 
for some four hundred paintings by artists of the 
Dutch, Flemish, German and Spanish schools. It 
contains all the essential information about these 
works. Particularly praiseworthy are the accounts 
of provenance, the unusually full lists of asso- 
ciated works in the section devoted to the Dutch 
school, and the topographical notes on the land- 
scapes, especially those of the nineteenth- 
century French school. There are indexes of sub- 
jects and previous owners. The 213 illustrations 
in photogravure might with advantage have 
been both larger and clearer, but otherwise only 
the most captious of critics could find fault with 
this excellent and scholarly production. 

Paintings of the Low Countries predominate, 
at least numerically, in this volume of the cata- 
logue. A few of them were included in the 
bequest of the founder, the 7th Viscount Fitz- 
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century Flemish Annunciation (formerly ascribed 
to Herri met de Bles), a little scene by Adriaen 
van Ostade, A Painter and His Family and two 
other characteristic works by Jan Steen, the 
fascinating view of the Campo Vaccino and two 
little history pieces by Herman van Swanevelt, 
and an interior by David Teniers II. Many small 
cabinet pieces, of the type so much in vogue in 
the early nineteenth century, were added to the 
collection by the bequest of Daniel Mesman in 
1834, notably the exquisite little male portrait by 
Gerrit Dou and three landscapes by van Goyen. 
Another important bequest was that of the Rev. 
R. E. Kerrich in 1873 which brought to the 
Fitzwilliam the lovely Virgin and Child by Joos 
van de Cleve and the fascinating series of 
grisaille sketches by Rubens (Dr. Gerson accepts 
the sometimes disputed attribution of the latter). 
Among other notable Dutch pictures there is a 
magnificent late Frans Hals portrait, Maerten 
van Heemskerck’s fascinating self-portrait with 
the Colosseum in the background, and the 
Jacob van Ruisdael View on the Amstel with its 
fluffy cumulus clouds. Mention should also be 
made of the pretty La Liseuse by the Belgian 
Alfred Stevens, an artist who deserves moreatten- 
tion than he has been afforded in recent years. 

Apart from the charming Par une tendre 
Chansonette . . . by Lancret, included in the 
founder’s bequest, most of the better French 
pictures in the collection have been acquired in 
the past sixty years and are catalogued for the 
first time in this volume. They include The 
Reader which appears to be a joint work by 
Marguerite Gérard and Fragonard, three studies 
and a lovely Odalisque by Delacroix, three Corot 
landscapes and the beautiful La Ronde Enfantine 
by Courbet. Among later nineteenth-century 
pictures there are two Renoirs, including the 
landscape Le Coup de Vent, a Degas, a Monet, 
two Cézannes and a very interesting early 
Gauguin, painted before the artist came under 
the influence of the Impressionists. Twentieth- 
century paintings include three Bonnards, a 
Matisse and two Vuillards, one of which shows 
an Interior with a Lady and a Dog, the lady being 
the present Duchess of Sermoneta.—H.H. 


ENGLISH MONASTERIES IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES: By G. H. Cook. (London: 
Phoenix House, 36s. net.) 


WITH this volume Mr. Cook completes his 
tremendous survey, over 350,000 words long, of 
the church buildings of England in the Middle 
Ages. It has fallen to the present reviewer to 
write about all four as they have appeared, and a 
few general observations about the whole series 
may therefore not be out of place. For several 
reasons these books do not make a wholly 
favourable first impression: one may easily be 
put off by their solidity both of subject-matter 
and of presentation, by their general unconcern 


are ‘easy to use Py. Or 
their range of learning i is 


knows so much as Mr. Co 

tecture and daily use of ‘Bag 1 me 
church buildings of every kind. These 
sterling merits; and the four volumes, which are | 
not unduly expensive, should find a place in 
every good public library. 

In the present book Mr. Cook is concerned _ 
with the monastic foundations, including the — 
canons Regular (the Augustinians had more 
churches in England than any other Order except _ 
the Benedictines), with the Knights Templars — 
and Hospitallers, the friars and the nuns. The 
rules, practices and day-to-day life of each Order 
are described with the author’s usual thorough- 
ness, together with a survey of its principal 
buildings, both vanished and surviving. For this 
the inclusion of over fifty plans is a help. Very 
impressive is the picture of the monasteries per- 
forming some of the most intelligent secular 
functions of their age: not merely the cultural 
and literary activities, the writing of chronicles 
and histories and so on, which are fairly 
familiar, but also such tasks as estate manage- 
ment, water supply, drainage, forestry, farming, 
and the breeding of cattle, sheep and (at Jervaulx) 
horses. It was indeed a disaster when, with the 
immense multiplication of chantry endow- 
ments in the fourteenth century, their activities 
were partly deflected from such useful and 
productive undertakings to the senseless chanting 
of masses for the souls of well-to-do departed, 
one of the most unattractive and anti-social 
manifestations of the religious impulse in the 
Middle Ages. 

The story of the monasteries is the usual one, 
common to almost every human institution. 
The inception takes place in a fine flourish of 
idealism, but before very long the people at the 
top cannot resist the temptation to feather their 
own nests at the expense (literally, in this 
instance) of the rest. Thus, although ‘the Mon- 
astic Rule was based upon the principle of the 
common life’, before the end of the twelfth- 
century abbots were already living apart. Even 
allowing for the obligation, no doubt sometimes 
irksome, of receiving distinguished guests, one 
cannot fail to be struck by the sheer magnificence 
of the houses of some of the abbots and priors of 
the later Middle Ages, with their excellent 
amenities and ample tables and large staffs of 
servants, all paid for by the establishment. Of 
life below the high table, so to speak, Mr. Cook © 
is able to provide some entertaining glimpses. 
We read of a nun complaining of the poor 
quality of the beer and of others being frowned 
upon for keeping dogs, rabbits and monkeys. 
No Knight Templar might halloo to dogs, nor 
laugh immoderately. Monks were not to wipe 
their noses on the napkins (at least they had 
napkins) nor crack nuts loudly with their teeth. 
Observation of the rule of silence had its lighter 
side too: at Syon ‘a sister who wanted fish 
wagged her hands sideways “in manere of a 
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skies and, in some instances, disconcerting 
ws, are as austerely uninviting as in the 
books in this series. Nor are they up-to- 
4 . The Temple Church, the London church 

of the Austin Friars and Builduas Abbey have 
not for twenty years looked as they are here 
shown. Old photographs may have been pre- 
- ferred deliberately, but if so this should have 
_ been indicated in the captions. The figures in the 
view of Bury St. Edmunds gatehouse and the 
glimpse of the forty-year old car in the fore- 
ground are at least good for a smile, however 
irrelevant —A.C-T. 


} MODERN PAINTING FROM MANET 
; TO MONDRIAN: By Joseph-Emile Muller, 
translated by Betty Forster. (London: 
: Methuen. £4 4s. net.) 
! 


IF one were seriously to criticise this book it 
would be difficult to know where to begin and 
where to end. The title, ‘Modern Painting from 
Manet to Mondrian’, which is most subtly 
illustrated on the excellently designed dust 
4 Jacket, makes a bold claim, and it is a claim to 
which the book does not do justice. However, 
surprisingly many aspects of painting during this 
period are touched upon and illustrated, the bias 
being very much towards France. The main 
point of this very handsome book lies, of course, 
in the illustrations, which comprise 110 in full 
colour and 10 of drawings in black and white. 
Though some of the colour plates are rather 
small, the standard of reproduction is good, and 
there is much pleasure to be found in browsing 
through these illustrations. For the more 
thorough and critical reader this pleasure will 
quickly be tempered by dipping into the text, 
for here there are many generalisations to disa- 
gree with, and nowhere more so than in the 
Introduction.—L.H. 


HISTOIRE DU PALAIS ET DU MUSEE 
_ DU LOUVRE. LA SALLE DES 
CARYATIDES. LES SALLES DES 
ANTIQUITES GRECQUES: By Christiane 
Aulanier. (Paris : Editions des mus¢es nationaux. 

129 pages and 86 engravings.) 


_ MLLE AULANIER is continuing the publica- 
tion of her remarkable history of the Louvre 
Palace. In the volume which has recently 
appeared she deals with the oldest room in the 
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foundations of the original feudal chateau, and it 
had a ceiling with exposed beams which, during 


the reign of Louis XIII, was replaced by the 


stone vaulting we see today, undoubtedly the 
work of Jacques Lemercier. In 1550 Jean Goujon 
was commissioned to construct the Tribune des 
Musiciens, or Tribune des Caryatides. 

The Salle des Caryatides, then called the Salle 
des Fétes or Ballroom, was inaugurated on 19th 
April 1558 for the marriage between Queen 


‘Marie Stuart and the Dauphin Francois, later to 


become Frangois II. On roth June 1559 it was the 
scene of the great Ball given on the occasion of 
the marriage of Elizabeth de Valois, eldest 
daughter of Henri II, married by proxy to 
Philip II of Spain, widowed by the death of Mary 
Tudor, Queen of England. 

Between the 15th and 18th June, 1572, other 
celebrations took place here, when the Earl of 
Lincoln, Queen Elizabeth’s envoy, came to sign 
a military alliance and a commercial pact with 
France. On 28th February, 1585, a great banquet 
was given here in honour of the Ambassadors 
from Great Britain after Henri III had been 
officially invested with the insignia of the Order 
of the Garter, which Queen Elizabeth had sent 
to him by the hand of Lord Derby. 

The body of Henri IV lay in state in the Salle 
des Caryatides from ist June until 21st June, 1610. 
Here, on 24th October, 1658 Moliére for the first 
time played before the King, Louis XIV. The 
programme included Nicoméde by Corneille and 
the Docteur Amoureux, the text of which has 
never been rediscovered. 

When Louis XIV ceased to occupy the Louvre 
the Salle des Caryatides became, from 1692 until the 
Revolution, the Salle des Antiques du Roi; from 
1796 to 1806 it was the scene for the public 
meetings of the Institut de France. Napoléon 
Bonaparte was here made a member of the 
Académie des Sciences, on 9th January, 1798. 

When the Institut was installed in the building 
which had housed the Collége des Quatre-Nations, 
the Salle was given back to the Louvre, which 
had been founded in 1793. The architects Percier 
and Fontaine caused the ornamental sculptures 
to be completed and added a chimneypiece 
which they adorned with two figures by Jean 
Goujon which had been rediscovered at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and almost 
completely restored by the sculptor Bernard 
Lange. The Hall was intended to hold ancient 
sculpture and was inaugurated in June 1811, 
under the name of the Salle des Fleuves, the 
statues of the Nile and Tiber being exhibited 
there. Since 1815 it has been called the Salle des 
Caryatides. Finally, we must record that on roth 
April, 1957 it provided the setting for the 
banquet given in honour of Queen Elizabeth II 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. 

The collections of ancient sculpture occupy 
not only the Salle des Caryatides but also the 
rooms on the ground floor of the southern wing 
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youth i in these apartments When in exile she 
returned to them again and lived here from 1644 
to 1649. Anne of Austria resided here during the 
winter between 1653 and 1656, and on 27th 
January, 1655, in the presence of Henriette de 
France, she gave a Ball followed by a Ballet in 
which King Louis XIV, the Duke of York and 
some of the Court ladies took part. 

During the course of the eighteenth century 
the Apartment of the Queen Mother was used 
for various purposes. From 1712 to 1721 it was 
occupied by the Académie de Peinture et de 
Sculpture, then by the Infanta Maria-Anna 
Vittoria, betrothed to the young King Louis 
XV, and later on by various notabilities, among 
whom was the Cardinal de Rohan. The Halls of 
Ancient Sculpture were inaugurated between the 
years 1815 and 1818.—Ch.B. 


LES PORCELAINES DE TOURNAI DU 
MUSEE DE MARIEMONT: By Christiane 
Deroubaix. (Brussels (1958), 271 pp., 68 
Plates, of which 12 in colour.) 


Musée de Mariemont, GUIDE ILLUSTRE. 
IV. LA PORCELAINE DE TOURNAI, 
Gembloux (1959), 64 pp., 18 monochrome 
and 6 Colour Plates. 


Musées Royaux d’Art et d'Histoire, Brussels, 
PORCELAINES DE TOURNAI: By 
A.-M. Marién-Dugardin. (Antwerp (1959), 
190 pp. with 180 figures in the text.) 


TOURNAI porcelain has special interest for 
English connoisseurs, for reasons which will 
appear, and nobody can complain that it has 
been ill-served in ceramic literature. E. Soil de 
Moriamé’s two books Recherches sur les anciennes 
Porcelaines de Tournay (1883) and Les Porcelaines 
de Tournay (1910) were followed by his work in 
collaboration with L. Delplace-de-Formanoir, 
La Manufacture impériale et royale de porcelaine de 
Tournay (1937). In these three works appeared 
not only a great deal of material from the 
Tournai archives (largely destroyed during the 
second world war) but a rich fund of illustrations 
representing almost every kind of Tournai 
porcelain. Soil’s own collection provided the basis 
of the great assemblage of Tournai porcelain 
formed by Raoul Warocqué which is the subject 
of Mile. Deroubaix’ book. The author has not 
substantially altered the main lines of the subject 
laid down by Soil, and thearchival material which 
might have substantiated any such alteration is in 
any case missing, but she has contrived to supple- 
ment his work in some particulars. 

Already, in 1935, H. Nicaise had been able to 
point to the similarities between Tournai and 
Chelsea-Derby porcelain figures, and to suggest 
that the modeller Gauron, known to have been 
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him from Chelsea landscape-painting with 
figures and ruins in purple camaieu (of which 
style he was Tournai’s most brilliant exponent), 
‘exotic’ bird-painting, and the rarer ‘Fable’ sub- 
jects. Joseph Willems, had he lived longer, 
might well have exerted a similar influence on 
the Tournai modelling (see The Connoisseur 
May, 1960). 

It is unfortunate that Mlle. Deroubaix does 
not devote a more coherent discussion to this 
interdependence; for the Chelsea influence is 
perhaps the single most important element in the 
Tournai style after 1762/3 until about 1780. 
Most of the facts are to be found in her book, but 
are scattered through its different sections in such 
a way that it is difficult to view them as a whole. 
A tendency to fragmentation, indeed, is perhaps 
the worst fault in this otherwise excellent book, 
with its conscientious assemblage of the known 
facts and detailed, well-illustrated catalogue of 
the two thousand-odd pieces in the unrivalled 
Mariemont Collection. 

The Guide Illustré of the same museum, com- 
piled by Madame Faider-Feytmans, its Con- 
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. Marién-Dugardin’s little book performs 
a similar function for the great collection 
of Tournai porcelain in the Musées Royaux 
d’Art et d’Histoire at Brussels. A brief intro- 
duction of half-a-dozen pages is followed by a 
most useful §-page summary of the shapes and 
marks used at the factory. Finally, there is a 
catalogue, running to 163 pages, of the collec- 
tion, illustrated by 180 small but clear figures in 
the text, the whole a most useful work of 
reference.—R,J.C. 


THE WONDERS OF FRANCE: Introduc- 
tion by René Huyghe. Text and notes by 
Frangois Cali. (London: Thames & Hudson, 


£4 4s. net.) 


FOR those who like expensive picture books 
this volume will be a welcome addition to the 
library, in spite of its inordinate bulk and un- 
attractive paper. It is one of those books that are 
published because volumes filled with photo- 
graphs sell well; and if there is an introduction 
by a distinguished French Academician—how- 
ever unrelated to what follows it may be— 
so much the better. M. Huyghe concludes his 
introduction with the weighty words: ‘In this 
changed and ever changing universe, battered 
by huge, as yet unharnessed powers, it is 
France’s duty and perhaps her mission to pre- 
serve a sense of man’s dignity andrights. For with- 
out the cult of intellectual, moral and emotional 
values which bred her own greatness, there 
would be no just balance for humanity’. How 
magnificent !—but one is left painfully aware 
that man’s dignity and rights have not always 
been preserved in the France of the fourth and 
fifth Republics. 

One turns, therefore with certain curiosity to 
discover how the French nation is presented, a 
nation which M. Huyghe believes particularly 
well qualified, with her genius for reconcilia- 
tion, to establish some kind of equilibrium 
between the past and those who reject all 
tradition. If this theme had been developed what 
an interesting book this might have been; tor 
though one may fear that the political problems 
of the age may strain these qualities to breaking 
point, there is reason enough in the history of 
French art to encourage one, in this field, to 
share at least some of the author’s optimism. 

However, the introduction by M. Huyghe 
bears little relation to the rest of the book for 
which Frangois Cali is responsible, and in the 
pages that follow no attempt is made to present 
a comprehensive picture of French achievement, 
artistic or otherwise, and the brilliant and original 
developments of the last hundred years are 
ignored. In his introduction M. Huyghe cites, as 
evidence of French genius’ in recent times, 
such varied works as the Galerie des Machines, 
the Eiffel Tower, Impressionism, Fauvism, 
Cubism, and other isms of modern art, Le 
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We oe no vision of the counties as it is, wi 
its peasants and industrial masses, its army and its — 
politicians, its great works of art and smoky — 
industrial cities: this is a land that never stepped — 
beyond the Revolution. It is all extremely 
decorative and many of the photographs are ex- 
cellent as nostalgic reminders of long forgotten — 
picnics; but as a picture of France, or of French 
Wonders, it is sadly incomplete. i 

_ However, all these criticisms are anticipated 
by the author in the final pages of the book. The 
France here presented is, it is admitted, ‘all 
artificiality . . . a countryside of holidays and 
picture postcards . . . foreign to the peasants who 
actually live in it . . . the creation and toy of 
over-mechanised office workers seeking an 
escape ...a summer sentimentality ... a dream’; 
and the aim is ‘to capture some part of that dream — 
for the benefit of town dwellers hemmed in by 
an urban civilization which seems to have 
reached bursting point’. If that was the purpose, 
the book must be accounted a success, although 
the introduction is out of place and whets our 
appetite for better things; while at four guineas 
the dream may be considered somewhat ex- 
pensive.—N.E. 
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THE ART OF THE T‘ANG POTTER: By 
Mario Prodan 186 pages, 154 plates. (34 
colour.) (London: Thames and Hudson, 1961 
(10 X 124 ins.) £6 6s. net). 


THE demand for books on Chinese ceramics 
appears to be unlimited. In this one we have 
plenty of illustration, which in fact forms a 
major part of the book; they are twopence 
coloured and penny plain, both for the price of 
the twopence coloured. Whether this book will 
satisfy the demand for material on this period 
remains to be seen, but there is no doubt that the 
illustrations are useful and interesting, many 
new and unfamiliar examples of the potter’s art 
being included. Among the black and white 
plates are some very dramatic views of familiar 
objects, and the extraordinary view of the blue 
and white glazed horse in the British Museum 
impressed by its originality. 

Originality, indeed, appears much sought 
after by the author, and his chapter headings, 
which promise great things, live up to their 
promise; although not always in the way one 
would expect. Particularly intriguing are his 
views on the factors determining form, given in 
the chapter on ‘Origins’ and not as one might 
reasonably expect in that devoted to the ‘Con- 
summation of “organic’”’ form’. He writes on these 
factors that: ‘One is, of course, that human 
element which we have tried to describe earlier; 
the urge towards self-expression, or the artistic 


factors which 
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- reviewer’s). This is very daring, especi- 


ar or elliptical in horizontal section, and 
quare ones turn up again in Kuan wares in 
ung Dynasty alongside ‘fluted rotundities’ 
in other wares in the same period. 
tot writers on Chinese art tend to deal 
briefly with the history. Not so Mr. Prodan. We 
have plenty of it and enthralling stuff it is; but 
. Prodan appears to have been captivated by 
what can only be called the romance of Chinese 
history. Unfortunately his discussion of the 
technological aspects of his subject is equally 
‘romantic. ‘Slip’ is not just a mixture of lime and 
_ water, nor was it ever applied to Yiieh, though it 
does occur on some of the white porcellanous 
wares, to mention only one point upon which 
_ disagreement is inevitable. 

Your reviewer must confess to a feeling of 
deep depression after reading this book, and not 
solely on account of the content. I never feel 
that the combination of contrasty black and 
white illustration, without margins, with a 
buff toned paper is satisfactory. Moreover I am 
not a lover of fore-edge margins three inches 
wide, with a spine margin of only three quarters 
of an inch; it is unsettling —M.M. 
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MINIATURE PAINTINGS FROM THE 
SRI MOTICHAND KHAJANCHI 
COLLECTION: By Karl Khandalavala, 
Moti Chandra and Pramod Chandra. 64 pp. 
plates 8 (colour) 117 (monochrome). (New 
Delhi: Lalit Kala Akademi. Rupees 25.) 


DURING recent years, two private collections 
of Indian miniature paintings have aroused 
widespread interest. The first is owned by Mr. 
Gopi Krishna Kanoria of Calcutta who supplied 
the series of masterpieces which comprised the 
Arts Council exhibition, Indian Paintings from 
Rajasthan, held in London in 1957. This exhibi- 
tion opened British and American eyes to the 
many subtleties of Rajasthani painting and 
marked an important stage in the process of 
familiarising the West with this invigorating 
aspect of the Indian genius. 

The second private collection is owned by 
Mr. Motilal Khajanchi of Bikaner and_ has 
recently been exhibited at Delhi, Bombay and 
Calcutta. Like the Kanoria exhibition, it was 
sponsored by a national institution, in this case 
the Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi. But the 
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peal tie oo 


ie ae group’ a as ceuitea 
series of sixteenth-century pictures linked by a 


- common feature, a special kind of turban, the 


unravelling of several new styles of Rajasthani 
painting and the admirably full and detailed 
catalogue entries.—W.G.A. 


G. BRAQUE: Text by John Richardson. (Lon- 
don: Oldbourne Press. sos. net.) 


THIS new book on Braque is lavish for the price. 
The illustrations, half of them in colour, are large 
and well reproduced, and they are a happy 
balance of the whole range of the painter’s career. 
The introduction to these illustrations is written 
by a personal friend of the master’s. 

This master, beloved by intellectuals, is not 
one himself, having arrived at his conclusions by 
intuition and by original genius. Mr. Richard- 
son’s lucid text, unfettered by the mumbo- 
jumbo of esoteric analysis, explains and conducts 
the reader through the works without preaching, 
but inevitably being partisan. 

He quotes Berenson’s words on tactile values, 
citing Giotto and Masaccio, and he then goes on 
to say that Berenson was too immersed in the 
Renaissance to spot the developments in tactile 
values by Cézanne, which Braque took a step yet 
furthers 

Though Braque has changed perspective from 
a mechanical science to a tactile experience is 
genius indeed, and for which he will be remem- 
bered through the ages to come, it is the life- 
givingness of his works, unpopulated though 
most of them are, which is the real joy and 
splendour of them. Berenson wrote that art 
should be life-revealing and life-enhancing. The 
curious thing is that he didn’t really like Braque’s 
painting. 

The life that Braque pours into his work is his 
own, and if art is about life, the greatest art is 
about individual lives. Braque’s work is almost 
wholly about himself: his observations, his dis- 
coveries, his relationships to mundane objects and 
theirs to him, his way of life (as personified by 
the great Atelier series), his passion for freedom 
as exemplified by his symbolic birds. 

In 1956 a London dealer visited Braque: they 
talked about London and presently Braque 
mentioned a work of his in a private collection 
there. By way of describing it he took pencil and 
paper and made a little sketch of it. The dealer 
immediately recognised which painting it was. 
The point of the story is that the painting was 
done in 1906—fifty years before. 

It is this massive integrity and absolute con- 
centration that Mr. Richardson makes very clear: 
that here was a man never to be fettered, yet who 
did not break with tradition as a gesture, but 
because his honesty forbade any other course. 

So that in the end we are left with a great 
painter who is also a great man.—A.G. 
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oe ine 5 cpa Zapf 's Linotype 
~ Palatino, it comprises 232 pages, 11 in.  8§ in., 

with illustrations in black and white or colour on 
nearly every page. The reproduction of the 
illustrations, in photolitho by the Meriden 
Gravure Company in Connecticut, is of a 
quality which is not being approached by any 
printer in this country—or, probably, in the 
United States. Original illustrations in line, tone 
or colour, often heavily reduced and reproduced 
monochrome, still manage to look sharp and 
exciting on these pages: the flexibility of the 
process is amazing. At page proof stage, it was 
decided that the type of the catalogue text 
looked too heavy against the reproductions, but 
there was not time to print it in a second run of 
grey, so a 300-line screen was laid across the 
type: it is almost indiscernible even with a glass, 
but the hoped-for effect of greying the type was 
achieved, 

The scholarly catalogue, with biographies and 
ancillary information on artists represented, 
compiled by Eleanor M. Garvey, is excellent: 
Harvard College Library and Philip Hofer (who 
provides the Introduction) are to be warmly 
congratulated and thanked for sponsoring. this 
volume, It is obtainable from Messrs. Zwemmer, 
Charing Cross Road, London, price £4 4s. 


The Artist and the Book is of the same quality as 
that other fine American catalogue Early Ameri- 
can Book Illustrators and Wood Engravers 1670- 
1870, designed by P. J. Conkwright and 
published by Princeton University Library in 
1958—again with illustrations (only in mono- 
chrome) printed by Meriden Gravure Company. 


Private Press Books 1960 is the Private Libraries 
Association’s second annual checklist of the 
work of amateur printers. Its aim is to record 
details of all books issued by private presses 
during the twelve months of 1960. It has been 
edited by Roderick Cave and Thomas Rae, and 
printed by the latter at his Signet Press, Green- 
ock, Scotland. Copies are available from 41 
Cuckoo Hill Road, Pinner, Middlesex, at 
10s. 6d. each, post free. The booklet, containing 
sixty pages, well designed in Bembo, is un- 
illustrated, and deserves a more exciting cover 
design. 


The Douce Apocalypse is the seventh in Faber 
& Paber’s useful “Library of Hluminated Manu- 
scripts’. Published at’ 2§s., it contains an Intro- 
duction by Dr. W. O. and Mrs. A. G. Hassall 
and twelve four-colour half-tone plates repro- 
ducing pictures in the manuscript in actual size; 
in addition, two whole pages with illustrations 
drawn in but uncoloured are reproduced in 
monochrome half-tone, showing very ade- 
quately the script which Doctor Hassall describes 
as ‘as handsome an example as one could wish of 
the pointed Gothic handwriting which came in 
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‘especially in some of the remoter | 
parts of the world, may like to know that 
any book reviewed on these pages, or 
shown under ‘Books Received’, can be 
ordered by post from The Belgrave 
Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, 
5.W.18.* 


with the pointed arches of thirteenth-century 
architecture...” 

This book contains more reproductions in 
colour of this famous manuscript (in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford) than have been published 
before except in film strip. Doctor Hassall’s 
extraordinarily interesting Introduction makes it 
a very welcome addition to the series. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


A Prize for Art. An Autobiography: By 
Edward Wakeford. London: Macmillan & 
Co. Ltd. 25s. net, 


Les Primitifs Flamands au Musée Metro- 
politan de New York: By Erik Larsen, 
Ph.D. (Written in French.) Utrecht, Holland: 
Spectrum (Park Voorn 4/de Meern). 


Theotokos. Eine Ikonographische Abhand- 
lung tiber das’ Gottesmutterbild in 
Frithchristlicher Zeit: By G. A. Wellen. 
(Written in German.) Utrecht, Holland: 
Spectrum. 


Cutlery. A Bibliography: Foreword by Coun- 
cillor J. Thorpe. Sheffield City Libraries 
(Central Library, Sheffield, 1), 2s. net. 


The Book of Kells. A selection of pages 
reproduced with a description and notes: 
By G. O. Simms. Dublin: Printed at the 
Dolmen Press for the Library of Trinity 
College. 7s. 6d. 


Buildings of Europe. Renaissance Europe: 
With an Introduction by James Lees-Milne. 
Edited by Harald Buschand Bernd Lohse. With 
Commentaries on the Illustrations by Hans 
Weigert. London: B. T. Batsford. 45s. net. 


American Painters in Paris: By Yvon 
Bizardel. Translated by Richard Howard. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. New 
York and London. 41s. 6d. 


French Decorative Art in the Huntington 
Collection: By Robert R. Wark. San Marino, 
California: The Huntington Library. $5.00. 


Chinese Snuff Bottles. The Adventures and 
Studies of a Collector: By Lilla S. Perry. 
Rutland, Vermont, U.S.A. and Tokyo, 
Japan: Charles E. Tuttle. $12.50 in U.S.A, 


pind net. 


Black and White Drawing M 
Norman Anton. London: Seeley, ¢ 
Co. Ltd. 10s. 6d. net. 7 

Early Canadian Glass: By Gerald Steve 
With a Foreword by Lorne Pierce. 
Canada: Ryerson Press (299 Queen § 
$13.50. 


Dangerous Corner: By Maurice ‘Viamin K 
Translated by Michael Ross. Introduction by 
Denys Sutton. London: Elek Books Ltd. 25s. 


net. 


Victorian Comfort. A Social History of 
Design from 1830-1900: By John Gloag. — 
London: A. & C. Black. sos. net. 


The British Museum Quarterly. Volume 
XXIII. Number 2. London: The Trustees of — 
The British Museum. $s. (5s. 6d. post free). 


The Complete Guide to Furniture Styles: 4 
By Louise Ade Boger. London: George Allen — 
& Unwin. £5 5s. net. 


The Armorial Bearings of the Guilds of 
London: By John Bromley. Foreword by 
Anthony R. Wagner, Richmond Herald, | 
London: Frederick Warne & Co. Ltd. £4 4s. 
net. 


The Lure of Antiques. Looking and Learn- 
ing Today: By Hampden Gordon. London: 
John Murray. 15s. net. 


Leeds Art Calendar. No. 46-47. Leeds: 
Temple Newsam House. Office address: c/o 
E. M. Arnold, 12 Butterley Street. 3s. 


Flags of the World: Revised by H. Gresham 
Carr, F.R.G.S. London: Frederick Warne & 
Co. Ltd. sos. net. 


Spring Art Books. Renoir: with an intro- 
duction and notes by Colin Hayes. Cézanne: 
with an introduction by Basil Taylor. London: 
Spring Books. 15s. net each. 


Furniture: By M. Macdonald-Taylor. (History 
in Pictures.) Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


Victorian Costume and Costume Acces- 
sories: By Anne M. Buck. Foreword by 
Hugh Wakefield. London: Herbert Jenkins. 
42s. net. 

The Studio Dictionary of Art Terms: 
Compiled by Mervyn Levy. London: 
Studio Books. 3s. 6d. net. 

Modelled Sculpture and Plaster Casting: By 
Arnold Auerbach, London: Elek Books. 21s. 
net. 

The Town. A Visual History of Modern 
Britain: By Geoffrey Martin. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Jack Simmons. London: Vista Books. 
258. net. 
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: ‘ity of talent, energy 
nd vital tradition of an essentially 
: 1 Wootton, who began 
at the | eginning of the eighteenth 
Harry Hall, who exhibited in Lon- 


. B. Chalon, the Alkens, R. B. Davis 

F. Herring, senior. There are also, how- 
some fine examples by lesser known 
titioners.. 

is only within recent years that Wootton 

een intelligently ‘revisted’, to use Walter 

Shaw Sparrow’s appropriate word in regard to 

Stubbs, and we have discovered how good 
on could be at his best, how versatile and 
ous, and how helpful his talent really 

d laying the foundation of sporting-cum- 
scape art in England. A picture at Acker- 

mann’s entitled Match ’em, formerly in the 

collection of the late Earl of Rosebery and the 

Lady Sybil Grant, has clever pictorial design, 
apart from being the record of a thoroughbred; 
and three little hunting scenes on copper are in 
curious contrast to the colossal works by this 
master still in situ at Althorp and other ances- 
tral homes. 

Continuing chronologically, The Meet by 
James Seymour (1702-1752) reveals the quality 
of this pioneer of the subject, whose works are 
none the less attractive for painstaking persist- 
ence in his own primitive manner. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century 
Stubbs was firmly in the saddle, and ready to 
dominate the world of sporting art. Thanks to 
his unusual scientific knowledge of animal form 
and power of observation he became the greatest 

of all horse painters. However, he is seen at 

Ackermann’s in a shooting picture showing a 

sportsman in a landscape with a pointer. Signed 

and dated 1776, this is one of the artist’s most 
poetic paintings, the man, animal and landscape 
blending to make a memorably subtle work. 

One would like to know more about W. 
Williams, whose full-length study of a sports- 
man with a gun, standing beneath some great 
trees, with a country house in the distance, 
signed and dated 1773, owes something to 
Gainsborough’s early manner, as well as to 
— Devis. 

Towards the end of the century, two artists, 
Ben Marshall and H. B. Chalon, born about the 
_ same time, were ready to play a creative part in 
the evolution of the School. Both are repre- 
_ sented in the Ackermann exhibition: Marshall 
‘conspicuously so with an impressive study of 
Francis Const on his hunter in a wide landscape 
under a dramatic sky. A similar picture by 
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“sport- — 


Marshall was engraved by Charles Turner; or is 

it the same picture with the engraver’s licence? 
Chalon’s is a racehorse The Colonel, who won 
the St. Leger in 1828 and was sold eventually to 
George IV. 

I regard Mr. Derry on ‘Gillinghan’ and Mr. 
Mountford on ‘Clark’ Whipper in and Huntsmen 
to the Melton Hounds as one of the best R. B. 
Davis pictures in existence. Signed and dated 
1836, and engraved in the same year for the 
Hunters’ Animal Series, here is a sporting picture 
that, for concentrated knowledge and dignity of 
effect, holds its own in the best company. Davis 
whose father and brother were royal huntsmen, 
was encouraged to be an artist by George III, 
and before he was twenty painted the King and 
the Prince of Wales on horseback reviewing the 
Horse Guards at Hounslow. The Alkens, Henry 
and Samuel, may be seen in coaching, partridge 
shooting and cockfighting subjects. 

One would also like to know more about 
William Webb, whose study of a hunt master, 
surrounded by hounds in a broad landscape, 
proves an artist of pleasing capability, albeit in 
this particular example much indebted to Ben 
Marshall’s celebrated painting Francis Dukinfield 
Astley. Time and research should throw light on 
Edwin Cooper, an obviously self-taught artist 
whose group of huntsmen and hounds is an 
ambitious effort if somewhat naively composed 
and meticulously wrought. 

Perhaps the best study of a horse in the exhibi- 
tion is by J. F. Herring, senior. I take it to be the 
artist’s indispensable model Jmaun standing in a 
stable about to be fed by a man seated on a stool. 
A woman knitting at an open door, two dogs 
and a duck compose a tour de force of realism—a 
picture that Herring painted con amore. By way 
of contrast Herring amuses us with a portrait of 
himself and his brother Ben attired in enormous 
Regency hats, dark coats and light trousers, 
pompously taking the air in a formal garden 
with a classical temple in the background. 

Two sets of four small hunting scenes by 
William J. Shayer have much feeling for move- 
ment and landscape, though clearly influenced 
by Henry Alken, senior. 

Collectors and students of sporting art will 
enjoy this show, both for its variety of subjects 
and painting styles in historical sequence. Indeed 
the more one sees of such exhibitions the more 
convinced one is of the endless fecundity and 
authenticity of British artists devoted to sport 
between and including the reigns of Queen Anne 
and Queen Victoria. 


Van Gogh’s Swan Song 


IT is thirty one years since I saw the great 
collective exhibition of Van Gogh’s works at the 
Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam. I had gone 
there somewhat sceptically and unwilling to be 


convinced. ing, however, for a lo m 
in those rooms arranged in ds 1) le to 
gain an idea of the artist’s tremendous force, — 
courage and devotion, from his earliest works at 
the Borinage (August-September 1880), to the 
last painting in the exhibition, Landscape with 
Trees, Auvers (May-July 1890). I realised that to 
understand Van Gogh’s art one had to detach 
oneself from all previous experience of painting 
and be ready to accept an original vision of truth 
and beauty. Nor was this difficult, for the poig- 
nant sincerity expressed in these works com- 
manded my immediate allegiance. Not that all 
of them were important. There were many that 
could not remotely come into that category, but 
all spoke aloud for the integrity, not to say 
martyrdom, of their creator. And several great 
things moved me in a way that no other pictures 
had ever done. 

The catalogue of that exhibition is before 
me as I write, with my scribbled remarks 
in the margins. ‘Inspired by nature until his 
whole being was tremulous and vibrant to 
interpret her’, and “amazing enthusiasm that can 
squander itself on a pair of old boots’, are typical 
of my admiration then, an admiration that 
has increased rather than decreased with the 
passage of time and the accumulation of wider 
knowledge. 

That memorable occasion of 1930 was re- 
called for me when I saw at Wildenstein’s 
recently the picture by Van Gogh entitled Park 
of the Hospital at St. Rémy (October 1889-90). It 
is one of the series of tree pictures painted during 
the year that he lived as a voluntary patient in 
the asylum there. These tree subjects are among 
the most passionate of all his works, and I 
need but mention the well-known Cypress and 
Flowering Tree, three pictures of olive trees, 
Poplars on the Hill, and Cypresses to place the 
Wildenstein picture in the context of Van Gogh’s 
heartbreaking swan song. Concentrating on tree 
form because he could not get models for por- 
traiture, the artist frequently refers to his efforts 
in his letters. About the Park of St. Rémy picture, 
he writes; ‘Si ce que l’on fait donne sur Vinfini, si on 
voit le travail avoir sa raison d’etre et continuer au- 
dela, on travaille plus sereinement. In another 
letter, the artist remarks: ‘Tu vois que tout cela 
nest pas du tout impressionniste . . . Je fais ce que je 


fais avec un abandon a la nature, sans songer a ceci ou 


a cela.’ Ina third Van Gogh sums up his hopes in 
a sentence: ‘II faut une certaine dose d’inspiration, 
de rayon d’en haut qui n'est pas a nous, pour faire les 
belles choses.’ 

The Park of the Hospital at St. Rémy has been 
frequently exhibited in Europe and the United 
States, the first occasion at Amsterdam, 1905, the 
last at Los Angeles, 1956. It is mentioned in Van 
Gogh’s Lettres a son Frére (Vol. Ill, p. 381) and 
has been reproduced in several books on the 
artist and in numerous catalogues. 
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florists and panes Eofitorier | in ashes 
flowers in the garden and on canvas? 

Jan van Os, born in 1744, came into a well 
founded and popular tradition, with his imme- 
diate predecessor, Van Huysum, as an example 
of aesthetic idealism. One of the best works by 
Van Os that has come to my notice during 
recent years. At the St. James’s Galleries in 
Jermyn Street, it is a picture of flowers, fruit and 
vases, composed with such skill and painted with 
such care as to make the study of every indivi- 
dual inch a comprehensive pleasure. The charm 
of such a work is precisely in the artist’s delight 
in creating it, a happiness that communicates it- 
self immediately to the spectator. Though this 
picture is not identically the same size as the one 
by Van Os in the Fitzwilliam Museum (Marley 
Bequest), and reproduced in Ralph Warner’s 
Dutch and Flemish Fruit and Flower Painters of the 
XVUIth and XVIIIth Centuries, it is a similar sub- 
ject modified to make a different picture, and 
may well be a companion-piece. On a panel 
(32 X 244 ins.), it is in a notably fine state of 
preservation. 


Inspired Youth 


ARTISTS, however great, when at the top of 
their form fall occasionally so far below it as to 
surprise one by their temporary ineptitude. I 
have seen quite a few works by Turner, that 
-master of masters, which are almost incredibly 
bad; and an exhibition of bad paintings by great 
artists, like an anthology of worst poems by best 
poets, would be an amusing diversion could it be 
arranged. 

If R. P. Bonington was not always at his best, I 
have seen little by this master, who died at the 
age of 27, that can be regarded as bad. His marine 
subjects, particularly, have that accent of truth 
completely in accord with the inspired vision 
and touch. A small picture by Bonington 
mounted on board, entitled Storm on the Coast 
of Picardy. (Mr. John Mitchell, 8 New Bond 
Street), loses none of its authority because it was 
brushed in at one go; a matter of perhaps an 
hour’s work. I doubt if it would have been 
better in atmosphere and wave and cloud form 
had Bonington spent a day on it. Possibly this 
artist’s high quality on the average was some- 
thing to do with his brief life. He had no time 
to paint bad pictures. Storm on the Coast of 
Picardy is reproduced in Maurice Gobin’s book 
on Bonington. ‘ 


Anglophil French Artist 


I TAKE an abiding pleasure in the work of Paul 
Maze, whose exhibition a few years ago at the 
Ohana Galleries in Carlos Place, confirmed me 
in my respect for an artist who expresses the 
English scene and ceremonial function with a 
Frenchman’s sincere delight in the country of his 
adoption. Maze has lived for many years in 


sions. This picture ted heer oe ioe 
two flower studies in pastel at the Ohana 
Galleries, remind us of an artist whose work will 
ultimately take a high place in art achievement 
during the last forty years. 

At the same galleries is the work of another 
Frenchman, M. Dauchot. His 
talent runs rather to an original mood of carica- 
ture and decoration combined. A large Harle- 
quin picture has been influenced by Picasso. 

A 1910 Vlaminck, Village Inondée, is impres- 
sive in its bleak, harsh feeling for truth. In con- 
trast is Renoir’s Beach Scene. A mere wisp of 
evanescent greys, blues and red, it is signed all 
over with the artist’s style. 


At 26 Conduit Street 


‘L‘AQUARELLE est, pour les Anglais, un art 
national . . . Ce genre de peinture est cultivé en 
Angleterre par les artistes de premier ordre.’ Thus 
wrote Edmond About on English water-colours 
exhibited at the Paris Universal Exhibition of 
1855. Looking at the list of members of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
(whose 256th exhibition is now running at their 
tastefully redecorated galleries in Conduit Street), 
one is impressed by the great figures in art who 
have painted in water-colours, from 1805, the 
year of its first exhibition, to the present day. 
As a happy relief from the bedlam of modern 
art at its ubiquitous and raucous worst I com- 
mend the current show in Conduit Street. Here 
one enters a world of refined and unaffected 
creative purpose, members and associates ex- 
pressing their ideas of beauty and humanity in a 
way that have appealed and will appeal to the 
large public unconvinced by critical propaganda 
devoted to the contemporary idiom. That the 
R.W.S. remains true to its great tradition is not 
to say that it is unaware of evolution in art, and 
modification in technique and vision. But unlike 
the contemporary ‘idiomatics’ it insists on fine 
craftsmanship and intelligible presentation. 


Art and Industry 


THE marriage of these two departments of 
human activity is by no means a new idea. One 
of England’s supreme artists in every sense of the 
word, Alfred Stevens, endeavoured to bring this 
about over a hundred years ago in designing 
utilitarian objects on aesthetic lines. If the mar- 
riage in later Victorian years was not altogether 
happy, judging by results, the ideal at least re- 
mained, and much has been done in our own 
time to realise it. There has been a general im- 
provement in industrial design, especially since 
the second world war. 

A wider interest also has come about in 
regard to the pictorial possibilities of big business 
as matter for artistic expression. Artists are be- 
coming increasingly aware of opportunities in 
this respect. It is pertinent to know that the 
Society of Aviation Artists, founded eight years 


spontaneous | 


may we pie that ri pare man of com- 
merce is taking his place? a" 


" 


Celebrated Sires 
IN the century of the common dictator it is a 


relief to think about horses, all the more so if 
they are aristocrats. The thought occurred when 
I encountered two celebrated sires in the Frost & _ 
_ Reed Galleries in Bond Street, to wit, the Bloody 

Shouldered Arabian and Dun Barb, by John — 
Wootton, each 39} X 494 ins. For a while I | 
imagined myself with Wootton when he was — 
trying to do artistic justice to these early princes 
of the English racecourse. If the Bloody Shouldered 


Arabian, so-called because of a birth-mark on his - 


shoulder, has a somewhat critical expression, it 
might be that he was regarding with Arabian 
suspicion the infidel who was so determined to 
portray his effigy; and could he have spoken it 


would be interesting to know what he thought 


of Wootton’s handiwork. Wootton was not a 
great portrait painter of horses but he was an in- 
dispensable and indefatigable recorder of sporting 
subjects when Newmarket was young. More- 
over, he was far more versatile on a greater scale 
in animal, landscape and human portrait art than 
is generally known. These pictures are wrought 
with commendable effort. 

The Bloody Shouldered Arabian and Dun Barb 
are part of the now despised hereditary principle, 
and their achievements and that of their descend- 
ants are the measure of their essentially fine 
breeding. The former won high repute, amongst 
his offspring being Sweepstakes, who got the dam 
Whistlejacket. Likewise he sired Brisk, winner of 
several royal plates, and other thoroughbreds. 
The dun Arabian was the sire of the Oxford 
dun Arabian mare, ancestress of West Australian, 
Wisdom, Flying Fox, Persimmon, and others. These 
ancestors were sent to England from Aleppo by 
Nathaniel Harley, a Turkey merchant, to his 
nephew Edward, Lord Harley in 1714/15 and 
1719/20. According to the Welbeck papers, 
great difficulty was experienced in exporting 
them. As regards the dun Arabian, Nathaniel 
Harley writes to his brother, Auditor Edward 
Harley, on 15th February, 1714/15: “Three 
Expresses have been sent after him, and all the 
passes of the Mountains between this and 
Scanderone ordered to be watched, and ye 
marine strictly guarded to prevent his being 
ship’d off . . . I believe few such horses have ever 
come to England . . . I’ve had so much trouble 


Expence and difficulty ...”. 


The pictures came from the Collection of the 
Duke of Leeds, and are recorded in the Hornby 
Castle Catalogue, p. 12, No. 19 and No. 21. They 
are now in the Rutland Galleries, 180 Brompton 
Road, London. 


1. Ben Marshall. Francis Const Esq., 28 X 394 in., signed and dated 1806. 2. 
R. B. Davis. Huntsmen, 28} < 35} in., signed and dated 1836. 3. George 
Stubbs. Shooting, 40 X 50} in., signed and dated 1776. This, and Nos. 1 & 2 
are in the important current exhibition at the Ackermann Gallery, Old Bond 
Street. 4. R. P. Bonington. Storm on the Picardy Coast, 11 < 14% in. John 
Mitchell Gallery. 5. Van Gogh. Park of the Hospital at St. Rémy. Wilden- 
stein Gallery. 6. Jan van Os. Still Life of Fruit and Flowers, panel, 32 < 244 
in. St. James’s Gallery. 


I N a number devoted almost exclusively to the arts of France, 
it is something of a pleasant artistic diversion to pass to those 
important and invariably delightfully composed paintings of the 
Dutch, Flemish and other leading European Schools with which 
Mr. Leonard Koetser delights London every autumn in his Duke 
Street, St. James’s, gallery. In an exhibition opening this month he 
is showing more than forty important paintings. Most are from 
the hands of leading Dutch and Flemish artists. But undoubtedly 
the masterpieces of this exhibition are the two very rare and, 
academically, highly important works by Giovanni Paolo 
Pannini. 

Amongst the first-rate Dutch, Flemish, and other works, Mr. 
Koetser has again shown us that his underlying themes in 
presenting his paintings for the enjoyment of and acquisition by 
connoisseurs and collectors are: Old Masters of beauty, embody- 
ing art the nature of which must display sanity; and subjects 
which, in addition to high quality, are intended for subsequent 
artistic enjoyment in homes. Thus, in an outstanding selection, 
are included these splendid examples of Netherlandish and other 
art: a cleverly executed Still Life with Tankard by Alexandre- 
Francois Desportes, which might well be assumed to be by a 
leading Dutch exponent of the art of still life; four very covetable 
Van Goyens, one, Landscape with Cottage, as attractively composed 
a landscape as one could wish from this artist; a three-quarter 
length and altogether breath-taking Gaspar Netscher of a young 
girl, holding freshly-gathered roses in her silver-grey dress; an 
Albert Cuyp of ladies and gentlemen and peasants desporting 
themselves on a large expanse of sunlit, frozen ice; a Van der 
Velde, Seascape with Shipping off the Dutch Coast, in which fishing 
boats and naval vessels lie at calm anchorage off a coast. 

Three further and especially delightful works are by Jan 
Brueghel, Philips Wouverman and Ambrosius Bosschaert 
respectively. The first shows the unselfconscious intermingling 
between travellers of quality and simple peasantry; and the 
detail with which the artist has embellished his delicious land- 
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scape, even down to the last tiny church steeple, is, ; 
astonishing as it is beautiful. In the second, a ri all 
rivers winds round a sandy tree-topped spur, as three en 
converse on a grassy track with two peasants. In the third, p 
roses, tulips, lilies of the valley and other summer flowers rest in 
an unusual glass beaker; a final masterly touch being gi n 
two brightly coloured shells standing beside it. And for those who 
like insects in art—and there are many—there are four tiny 
panels of them by Jan van Kessel. as 
Dominating all, however, are the two magnificent Panninis: 
The Interior of St. Peter's, and The Interior of St. Paul’s, 
signed and dated 1741, and both on canvas, 30 x 412in. Of t 
a number of leading art-historians, including Sir Anthony Blunt, 
Professor Briganti, and Dr. Longhi, have spoken with unusual 
approbation and enthusiasm. A 
As is well-known, Giovanni Paolo Pannini painted the interior 
of St. Peter’s at various times, and almost invariably to record the 
visit of some important personage. The best-known example is _ 
that in the Louvre (or it was there when this note was written), 
dated 1730 and commissioned by Cardinal di Polignac. A later, 
dated work (1755), is in the Hanover Museum. At all ti: 
dated work of St. Peter’s by Pannini is an extreme rarity. An 
intense and important study of this (St. Peter’s) composition has 
already been made by Michael Levey in The Burlington Magazine, 
and, according to Professor Briganti, this particular example of 
the interior of the Basilica of St. Peter’s belonging to Mr. 
Koetser can be considered as one of the best that Pannini painted 
and is much superior to the example in the National Gallery, 
London. — 
Still more interesting and important is the second painting, of | 
the interior of the Basilica of St. Paul’s. It is an extremely rare 
view, and a ‘document’ of exceptional importance, since in 
the fire of 1823 the Basilica was almost completely destroyed, 
a disaster which also included Pietro Cavallini’s notable 
and highly interesting frescoes. 


ET ee 


wr Netscher. Portrait of a Young Girl, panel, 14 X Io} in., signed. 2. A. van 
rif. The Bird Cage, panel, 17} < 13} in., signed. 3. Jan Brueghel. Jonah 
Whale, panel, 16} < 28} in. 4. Paul Brile. Landscape with Watermills, 
$x 7in. 5. Jan van Goyen. Landscape with Cottage, panel, 15 X 25 in., 
and dated. 6. Theobald Michau. River Landscape, panel, 11} X 17} in., 
one of a pair. 
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es, Je B. Watson 


MEY AME DE POMPADOUR died on 15th April 
1764 at half past seven in the evening. Soon afterwards her 


brother and heir, the marquis de Marigny, together with her - 


executor, the maréchal de Soubise, set about having an inventory 
of her possessions drawn up. These were so extensive that the 
inventory, prepared by two lawyers, MM. Baron and Dutarte, 
and begun at eight o'clock on the morning of 19th November 
1764, was only completed on 22nd July of the following year. 
The 2862 items covered by the inventory included some hundreds 
of chairs. Of these, one set in the “Grand Sallon’ (sic) of the Hétel 
de Pompadour at Paris (the present Palais de l’Elysée) are des- 
cribed as follows: 

230. Quatre fauteuils, un canapé de trois places, deux fauteuils en 

bergere et trois chaises a bois doré, le tout garny de crin couvert de 

tapisserie des Gobellins (sic) desseins de M. Boucher représentant des 
enfans. Prise neuf céns hivres: Cy tas a saya eps eee eae Ixel 

Only one other tapestry-covered set of chairs was found. This 
was in a small cabinet off the marquise’s bedchamber at the 
chateau de Ménars, near Blois, the remotest of all her residences: 

1933. Un Canapé de trois places six fauteuils garnis de crin, 

couverts de tapisserie d’Aubusson, représentant les Fables de la 

Fontaine; prisés ensemble, avec leurs housses, trois cent quarante 

livres Gy 27 ween Cue De wun Ce Ile XL! 

The remaining chairs owned by the marquise in her numerous 
houses were covered with a variety of materials, amongst them 
leather, plain and cut velvet, gros de Naples, gourgouranand damask, 
as well as embroidered silks and satins, but none of them with 
tapestry. Today we are so accustomed to seeing fine French 
eighteenth-century chairs upholstered with tapestry that it is 
commonly supposed that this was the usual practice at the period. 
But was it? In a recent article in these pages Mr. Charles Packer 
(French Tapestry Chair Coverings, March 1961, pp. 141-147) 
comes out strongly in favour of the popular view declaring that 
‘the erroneous belief that French chairs etc., were seldom covered 
with tapestry in the eighteenth century .. .(is) a point of view 
which cannot be taken seriously’ (my italics). In writing thus he is 
flying in the face of such authoritative opinions as those of M. 
Verlet (‘La tapisserie est assez rare’, Le Style Louis XV, p.60) or 
M.Guillaume Janneau (‘le tapisserie était assez rare et d’un emploi 
exceptionnel’, Le Siége en France, p.35), not to mention more 
generalised statements of my own which he ridicules. It is there- 
fore worthwhile to examine how far the situation revealed by 
Mme de Pompadour’s inventory is typical. In certain ways, in- 
deed, her position in the matter is crucial, for there is a small 
amount of evidence that she made some attempt in the 1750’s to 
bring tapestry furniture coverings into fashion. 

Tapestry chair coverings were woven at all the principal 
French tapestry manufactories: the Gobelins, Beauvais, Aubusson 
and Felletin. The production of the first two of these is extremely 
well documented. M. Fenaille in his Etat General de la Manu- 
facture des Gobelins . . . a work which truly deserves that over- 
worked epithet exhaustive, devotes a whole section of one volume 
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to the weaving of Tapisseries pour Meubles (Dix-I 
Partie, pp.377-413). The documents for the first 
(when such upholstery was certainly less freque 
than later) are admittedly incomplete; those from 
very much less so, and indeed appear to survive alm 
M. Fenaille has only been able to trace records of 
of furniture tapestry woven at the factory during ti 
period prior to the outbreak of the Revolution, and of m 
than one third were woven for export, the greater numbe. 
them to England, but a few as gifts from the French ‘ ro" 
foreign sovereigns or their representatives. A very few o 
were woven for private persons by no means all of them F 
The number, small as it is, is not altogether surprising. The 
Gobelins more than any other tapestry manufactory, was st 
ported by the Crown in order to supply wall-tapestries for tl 
royal palaces and for presentation by the King. Moreover the 
number of looms in use at the factory was progressively reduced 
during the eighteenth century; work was therefore slow and the 
set of Boucher Enfants mentioned in Mme de Pompadour’s 
inventory took two whole years to complete. 4 
During the 1750’s the marquise de Pompadour ordered no less _ 
than three sets of furniture upholstery from the Gobelins factory: 
one in 1751, one in 1755 and a third in 1760 (the second and third — 
of these do not appear in the posthumous inventories and must — 
either have been worn out or given away). But, ifin placing these 
orders, she had some idea of making tapestry chair covering — 
fashionable, she did nothing to encourage others to emulate her 
too closely. In 1752, her brother, the marquis de Marigny issued 
mandatory instructions to the director of the factory strictly for-— 
bidding him to weave other examples of these designs for private — 
clients, though he, as Directeur des Batiments, ordered a similar set 4 
of covers for five armchairs and a sofa for his own use in 1757. In 
the following year the King ordered another set for presentation — 
to the Russian ambassador Count Woronzoff, and a further set 
was woven for the duc d’Orleans. Twenty-four years later one — 
was supplied to the Earl of Jersey. 
There is no need to emphasize the well-known fact that the 
‘meubles a fleurs sur fond de damas cramoisi’, the nearest thing to a 
popular selling line in furniture tapestry that this Royal factory 
ever produced, were for the most part woven for English clients, 
generally for the patrons of Robert Adam. Sets however were 
presented to the Emperor of Austria, the King of Sweden, and the 
Papal Nuncio, whilst Prince Henry of Prussia and the Prince- 
Archbishop of Salzburg seem to have purchased their sets. 
Extremely few were ever woven for Frenchmen; though one of 
the last pre-Revolutionary sets to be put on the looms was sup- 
lied to M. Lamoignon des Malesherbes, the Garde des Sceaux*. 
_ The records of the Beauvais factory are even more completely 
published than those of the Gobelins, and Mr. Packer quotes from 
M. Badin’s book on the factory to show that ‘tapestry coverings 
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*Who, need one remind Mr. Packer, had nothing to do with the chateau de 
Sceaux, the former seat of the duchesse du Maine. 


I. Detail of a tapestry on a chair back, illustrating the wear that mere exposure to metropolitan air can produce. This particular (set of) tapestry has 
been on the chairs concerned for about one hundred and thirty years. For the last sixty years this chair has not been in use at all. 


for over one thousand seven hundred chairs and sofas’ were 
woven between 1723 and 1793. This number, though small com- 
pared with the numbers of chairs made during the same period, is 
perhaps seen in better perspective when analysed in a slightly 
different way. One hundred and ninety seven orders were 
received by the factory for sets of tapestry furniture coverings 
between 1723 and the outbreak of the Revolution. These varied 
in size from a single sofa cover, or a couple of backs and seats for 
chairs, up to large sets of twelve armchairs and two sofas (though 
these were rare, six or eight chairs and a single sofa being far 
more usual). 

The nature of the work at the Aubusson and Felletin factories, 
where work was parcelled out amongst craftsmen working in 
their own homes, makes it impossible to obtain statistical infor- 
mation about the factories’ output. Such tapestry was both 
cheaper and coarser than that produced in the other two factories, 
and for that reason was less used in the fashionable world. When, 
in mid-century, two dealers, Dessarteaux and Roger, set up an 
establishment for selling the productions of these factories in Paris, 
it was a failure. Thus it is not perhaps without significance that 
Mme de Pompadour’s Aubusson-covered chairs were found in a 
subsidiary room of her remotest country house. It may well be 
that their output of furniture tapestry “exceeded that of Beauvais 
and the Gobelins’ as Mr. Packer suggests. Even so, it is difficult to 
suppose that very much more than double the number of sets 
produced at Beauvais issued from these lower-category factories 
during the entire century. On that hypothetical (and probably 
inflated) basis the total number of sets of furniture upholstery pro- 
duced in all France during the period from the death of Louis 
XIV down to the Revolution taken together would only just 
exceed six hundred. This figure may fairly be described as micro- 
scopic in comparison with the number of sets of chairs produced 
in Paris during that most prolific period of furniture making. 
M.Verlet suggests (L’Art du Meuble a Paris au xviii® Siecle, p.110) 
that the average Parisian menuisier en meubles produced ‘plusieurs 
centaines de sieges’ in his workshop annually and, in any given year 
during the eighteenth century, there were some 130 such work- 


shops engaged in making chairs in Paris. An interesting side-light 
on production is cast by the inventory of the atelier of the little- 
known chair-maker, Forget, which shows that there were no less 
than four hundred chair frames left in his workshop when he died 
in 1789 (Salverte: Les Ebénistes du xviii? Siecle, s.v. Forget). 

The sale catalogues and inventories of the period amply 
support the statistical material set out above. It is rare to find 
tapestry-covered furniture mentioned. Of the forty odd sets of 
chairs identified by M.Verlet, whose history is fully recorded in 
the Journal du Garde Meuble de la Couronne, only one was originally 
upholstered with tapestry; though many of them are tapestry- 
covered today (Nos. 2 and 4). Nor do the numerous paintings and 
engravings showing the interiors of the period belie this in any 
way. Most of the thirty-eight plates of the Monument du Costume 
show the most fashionable type of interior at the period when the 
output of tapestry furniture coverings from the Gobelins and 
Beauvais was at its height. But only one of the dozens of chairs 
illustrated appears to be upholstered with tapestry. 

Savonnerie carpet material is a different matter. Under Louis 
XIV (when, to quote M. Weigert: ‘lexecution de garniture de 
tapisseries... (était) timidement essayée a Beauvais, encore inconnue ou 
peu developpée aux Gobelins’) a large number of stools and benches 
at Versailles and the other royal palaces were upholstered with 
this tufted carpeting, and the practice continued under his succes- 
sors. Chair-coverings of Savonnerie, however, were always rare 
and, in any case, the Chaillot factory worked exclusively for the 
Crown and never executed private orders, though for a short 
while after 1768 there was a far from successful attempt to sell 
‘vieux et défectueux tapis’ to private persons. Savonnerie-covered 
chairs and stools are of an excessive rarity today. 

The modern taste (it might now almost be called a rage) for 
French eighteenth-century furniture arose sometime in the 
1830's, and from 1860 onwards continued uninterrupted down to 
the period of World War I. It must be remembered that by 
1830—in France, at any rate—most eighteenth-century furniture 
had been totally out of fashion, even despised, for almost half a 
century. It is unlikely that many chairs even retained their original 


upholstery in reasonable condition by the second half of the 
nineteenth century; Mr. Packer suggests that thirty years is a fair 
length of life for a set of furniture tapestry (No. 1). Only a few 
sets of chairs which by chance or on account of exceptional beauty 
had been kept more or less continuously under housses, or those 
chair coverings, even rarer, which had never been put on furni- 
ture frames at all, can have remained in anything like their 
pristine condition. But the taste for tapestry coverings was 
stronger in the second half of the nineteenth century than it had 
ever been; it reached its apogee in the first decade of the present 
century and Mr. Packer quotes some astronomical prices paid for 
one or two sets of what were doubtless exceptionally well pre- 
served eighteenth-century tapestry coverings. Curiously enough, 
one of the most costly and celebrated sets of tapestry-covered 
furniture provides a striking illustration of the fact that such 
coverings were a nineteenth- rather than an eighteenth-century 
taste. In 1881 Isaac de Camondo purchased a set of ten chairs and 
sofas at the Double sale for the then unheard of price of one 
hundred thousand gold francs. At his death in ro11 he bequeathed 
them to the Louvre. Such was the beauty of their tapestry cover- 
ings that they had become known as ‘Le Mobilier des Dieux’ and 
they earned the highest encomiums from such an experienced 
connoisseur of French furniture as Molinier. Shortly before the 
last war M. Verlet was able to show (Le Mobilier Royal Francais 
t.I, pp.61 ff.) that they had been made for Marie-Antoinette’s use 
at Choisy about 1770 and that during the Ancien Régime, and in- 
deed down to 1792 at least, they were covered with blue and 
white gros de Tours (a ribbed material, generally striped). More 
importantly he wasable to demonstrate from the original accounts 
that the set had been enlarged in the nineteenth century, and that 
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at least three of the greatly admired armchairs(and one of the sofas) 
in the Louvre, must have been of consummately skilful nine- 
teenth-century make ‘in the Louis XV style’, as modern sale 
catalogues would describe them. It follows therefore, as night 
follows day, that the tapestry coverings themselves must have 
been put on in the nineteenth century. Similar examples could be 
quoted almost ad lib. (see No. 3). 

In spite of this weight of evidence that tapestry chair coverings 
were comparatively rarely used in the eighteenth century, one 
puzzle remains. Where does the very large number of tapestry 
coverings found on fine French eighteenth-century furniture 
today come from? I would very tentatively propound the follow- 
ing solution. Today, and indeed, for a good part of the nineteenth 
century, the state-supported French tapestry factories have been 
prepared to reweave coverings from any of the surviving 
eighteenth-century models. Nowadays the price is exceedingly 
high, but in the last century when very low wage-rates prevailed 
in France, this was not so. After a little wear these re-weavings of 
eighteenth-century chair designs become virtually indistinguish- 
able from the original eighteenth-century article. Is it not likely 
that the majority of the tapestry upholstery found today on 
French eighteenth-century furniture was in fact woven in the 
nineteenth century? And the numerous sets Mr. Packer claims to 
know of reposing in mothball, may it not be that they too have 
the same origin? It is not by any means easy to distinguish them 
from their eighteenth-century prototypes. In the absence of 
documentary evidence my own experience is that authorities on 
tapestry, as distinct from those concerned merely with their sale, 
are usually reluctant to pronounce positive judgment when asked 
about the age of these things. 


page). Sofa made by Sené and Laurent in 1791 for 
and Cabinet of Marie Antoinette at Versailles. It was 
y upholstered in ‘damas lampas bleu, gris et blanc 
sseins a culops’. Now covered with tapestry in the 
ouis XVI style, put on during the nineteenth cen- 
clearly not designed for its present use. The 

un de Versailles. 
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3 (above). One ofa set of chairs famous as ‘Le Mobilier des 
Dieux’ because of the beauty of its tapestry upholstery; 
although it has recently been proved that they were orig- 
inally upholstered in blue and white damask. The tapestry 
coverings were certainly put on only in the nineteenth 
century. The Louvre. 


4 (left). One of a set of thirty chairs, six small sofas, and a 
screen made for Louis XVI’scard room at Fontainebleau. 
When made in 1786 these were all upholstered with blue 
and white striped lampas, but by 1852 this had been re- 
placed by tapestry on the majority of the chairs; although 
on three of them the original upholstery survived ina very 
tattered state up to 1920. The Wallace Collection. 
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‘The Netherlands in Landscape 
At the Terry-Engell Gallery 


S it is so often said today that it is almost 
impossible to find good examples of the 
Old Masters, it is pleasing to see in Mr. Terry- 
Engell’s collection of thirty-eight seventeenth- 
century Netherlands landscapes now to be seen at 
8 Bury Street, St. James’s, London, remarkable 
proof to the contrary. It is at the same time in- 
structive to see an epitome of one of the most 
creative periods in the history of art, as well as an 
opportunity to consider the homogeneity of style 
and sentiment. This is more than ever impressive 
at a time like the present, when art is facing all 
ways; and when what is often most praised has 
equally often the least relation to the truth of 
human experience and has no real appeal or wide 
acceptance. These Netherlands artists were not 
trying to impose a false vision on the world, but 
trying agreeably to interpret the beauty of 
nature to the best of their emotional power and 
technical skill. 
In noticing some of the great names in this 
Terry-Engell exhibition one is also aware that 
even some of the lesser names do not fall far 


below such exemplars. It is of course always 
rewarding to see a fine Jacob van Ruisdael, and 
the example seen below, a delightful river 
scene, is as masterly as one could wish. 

In the work of Jacob van Ruisdael, how com- 
pletely he convinces us by the composition of 
his landscape, with larch and other trees in the 
background, the foreground filled with torrent 
and rocks. Is it perhaps another version of the 
Landscape with Waterfall in the National Gallery 2 
Jacob’s uncle, Salomon, could be equally as 
successful in the realisation of moving water, 
but is represented in this exhibition by a land- 
scape with meticulously painted trees, cattle and 
an old inn with figures outside beyond. 

David Teniers the Younger is a great figure in 
seventeenth-century Dutch art, with a career not 
dissimilar from his friend Rubens. He played an 
important part generally in the art world of his 
time, as well as being a prodigious performer, 
as may be seen from the number of his works in 
Continental and British public galleries and 
private collections. A picture by him may well 


(Left). Jacob van Ruisdael. River Landscape, 27 


be founded on Teniers’ chateau near Perck, 
painted at harvest time, with peasants cutting the 
corn in the foreground. 

A large Joos de Momper of fantastic, towering 
rocks with a procession of tiny figures below, 
attributed to Jan Breughel, dominates the exhi- 
bition. This picture was exhibited in the Lands- 
chap in de Nederlanden at Breda, 1960 and at 
Ghent in 1961. 

Other important works include Jan Breughel 
the Second’s delicately poetic avenue of trees 
with farmhouse, waggons and horses; and 
Nicholas Berchem is represented by an intimate 
little picture of peasants and animals, a harmony 
of colour and human characterisation. There is a 
large Jan Both, comprising humans, goats and a 
waterfall, with a magnificent tree overhanging 
the scene. Every work in this exhibition is 
worthy of concentrated attention, and in 
addition. to those already referred to there 
are pictures by Govaertz, Gysels, Molijn, Aert 
van der Neer, Swanvelt, Vinckbooms, Wouver- 
man, Vrancx and others. 


25% in. (68-5 =< 64:5 cm.), signed. 


(Below). Aert van der Neer. Night Scene, on panel, 183 x 27} in. (46-4 * 90 cm.). 


Wunder (Curator of Drawings and Prints) 


atelle, is a familiar sight to all those who have penetrated 
confines of the Bois de Boulogne, on a hot summer’s day, 
o have read the fascinating account of its last occupant, Sir 
ard Wallace, founder of the Wallace Collection. Yet time 
snot dealt well with Bagatelle, whose history is far from simple. 
would appear that at least from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the property, known as Bagatelle, belonged to 
‘own. The earliest record of it mentions that on 22nd July, 
, the King (through the Regent, the duc d’ Orléans) gave the 
f a small house on the property to Paul Belanger, Councillor 
e Court of Aids. On 17th August, 1720, the title was trans- 
ted to Victor-Marie, duc d’Estrées, Maréchal de France, grand- 
phew of the famous Gabrielle d’Estrées, mistress of Henri IV. 
strées built there a little chateau for the use of his wife, 
replacing the existing dwelling. It was at this time that Bagatelle 
first came into use as a place for entertainment; for the duchesse 
dEstrées frequently gave parties there, one of her closest friends 
_ being Mademoiselle de Charolais, grand-daughter of Lauis XIV, 
_ herself celebrated for even more elaborate parties given in her 
own pleasure palace in the vicinity. In 1745, at the death of the 
duchesse d’Estrées, the property passed into the hands of Lévesque 
~ de Gravelle, Councillor of Parliament, who made certain altera- 
tions: and by Royal decree (28th August, 1747) it was turned 
over to Cécile-Thérése Rioult de Cursay, marquise de Mon- 
conseil, for use during her lifetime. Not wishing to undertake the 
restoration of an antiquated dwelling which threatened falling 
into ruin, she, in turn, gave Bagatelle to the prince de Chimay. 
Thereafter, on 1st November, 1775, the princesse de Chimay 
ceded it to Charles-Philippe, comte d’Artois, brother of Louis 
XVI, for 36,000 livres, with the understanding that secondary 
tights to the property remained in effect until the death of the 
_ marquise de Monconseil, who still retained primary rights. Her 
death must have occurred within two years; for otherwise 
-d’Artois would have had little incentive for expending such a 
sum on the improvement of a residence from which he could be 
legally evicted. 
In 1777, d Artois suddenly determined complete reconstruction 
_ of Bagatelle. His excuse was a wager with Marie-Antoinette, 
whose weakness for gambling is well-known, for 100,000 francs 
that the work could be started and finished during the Queen’s 
late summer sojourn at Fontainebleau. In March of that year, the 
young Frangois-Joseph Belanger (1744-1818), already gaining 
recognition as Inspecteur des Menus Plaisirs at Versailles, purchased 
_ the office of premier architecte to the comte d’ Artois from the ageing, 
apparently inconsequential architect, Galland. On 21st September, 
armed with newly purchased drafting tools, the plans he made 
were approved within forty-eight hours of their submission. 


‘Jean Stern, Frangois-Joseph Belanger, Paris, 1930, Vol. I, Pp- 57-59. 
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Sixty-four days later, on 26th November, the work was com- 
pleted. D’Artois consequently won his bet, even though on the 
appointed day a sudden indisposition prohibited the Queen’s 
being present. The work had been estimated at 600,000 livres, but 
the actual cost came closer to 1,200,000 livres—the livre then 
being reckoned as the equivalent of the pound sterling in today’s 
values. The redesigning and extending of the gardens, however, 
was still in progress as late as 1786. 

Belanger’s plans for Bagatelle are preserved for the most part 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and in the Archives Nationales, 
Paris. But other scattered drawings are to be found also in other 
collections, both public and private. 

In the Cooper Union Museum, New York, are two carefully 
rendered drawings in pen and brown ink with yellow, blue and 
green watercolours, on white paper, mounted on heavier brown 
paper, with ink framing lines. One drawing is inscribed, apparent- 
ly in the hand of the artist, “Chenets et Bras en Bronze doré. No. 
5. Belanger’ (No. 2). This drawing shows two designs for 
andirons (chenets), one composed of an urn between seated 
sphinxes, the other, a burning brazier, flanked by seated griffins. 
Between these andirons is a bras de Iumiére of six lights that issue 
from as many simulated flower stalks held apart by a standing 
nude child. The other drawing (No. 1) is for two double-tiered 
chandeliers, one of twelve lights surrounding a core made up of 
lyre-like elements terminating in eagles’ heads; the other, of 
some twenty lights, the lower tier supported by griffins adorned 
with crystal drops and resting on an orrery, the upper tier held by 
four nude children. The similarity of griffins and the use of nude 
children, as well as the general character of design in both draw- 
ings warrants the assumption that all the objects shown related to 
a common scheme of decoration. Although no documentary 
proof has yet been uncovered to attest conclusively to the fact, 
internal evidence suggests that these drawings may be linked 
with the decoration of Bagatelle.’ 

The ornamental vocabulary selected by Belanger in the in- 
terior decoration derives primarily from classical antiquity, as 
interpreted by Clérisseau, who had returned to Paris in 1768 after 
nearly twenty years in Italy, in the company of the sculptor, 
Lhuillier, who was destined to carry out many of Belanger’s ideas 
at Bagatelle. But in certain of the decorations applied to the 
panelling of the rooms, Belanger apparently drew most heavily 
upon Piranesi’s rich book devoted to pseudo-classical ornament 
and decoration, Diverse Maniere d’Adornare i Cammini, first pub- 
lished in 1769. One does not have to search far to see the connec- 
tion between Piranesi’s work and the decorative elements which 
compose the Cooper Union Museum’s designs. For instance, in 


* Although recent research reveals no documentary evidence connecting these 
drawings absolutely with the rebuilding of Bagatelle, the writer would like to 
acknowledge the efforts of Monsieur Stern in this respect. 
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I. Franogis-Joseph Belanger, Design for two chandeliers (205 x 
Museum Collection, New York. 


one plate,* showing the design for a clock, the base of the instru- 
ment rests on griffins, seated back to back, their tails intertwined. 
In his designs for fireplace furniture, Piranesi often includes 
griffins and sphinxes,* all of which in one form or another appear 
in Belanger’s decorations at Bagatelle (No. 3). 

The same motifs seen on the andirons in the Cooper Union 
Museum drawing reappear in a number of other places in Baga- 
telle, still in evidence despite its presently stripped condition. For 
instance, the sphinxes with brocaded saddle-trappings (indicated 
in delicate blue wash, undoubtedly as indication that the object 
was to be embellished with bleu-de-roi enamel) is repeated in 
marble, flanking the approach to the chateau,® and again in the 
relief panels of the circular salon, where eriffins also appear in the 
decoration of the panelling.* The six fireplaces, carved by 
Augustin Bocciardi, were overlaid with patinated bronze, cast by 
Pierre Gouthiére, after Belanger’s designs.? The fireplace in 


* Giovanni Battista Piranesi, Diverse Maniere d’ Adornare i Cammini, Rome, 1769, pl. 
59. 

4 Thid., pl. 16, 22, 27, 28 and 29. 

° Reprod., Charles Foulard (ed.), Le Chdteau de Bagatelle, Paris, n.d. (1909), pl. 25. 
8 Ibid., pl. 44. 

? Stern, op. cit., pp. 70-71, in which is mentioned the clock for the mantelpiece of 
the salon as having been made by Jean André Lepautre, after Belanger’s design, 
and was composed, in part, of winged sphinxes. This clock, or one of similar 
design, is today in the Wallace Collection, its feet being identical to those of the 
right-hand andiron in Belanger’s drawing (F. J. B. Watson, Wallace Collection 
Catalogues; Furniture, London, 1956, pp. 130-133, No. 269, pl. 58). 


293 mm.), thought to have been intended for the Chateau de Bagatelle. Cooper Union 


d’Artois’s boudoir, on the principal floor, is ornamented with 
cannon placed on end to form colonnettes that support the 
mantel, with little plaques, simulating bursting bombs, at the 
angles, in allusion to the Count’s office as Grand-Master of the 
King’s Artillery.* Such motifs as these suggest that the design for 
an andiron, showing seated sphinxes which rest one paw on a 
cannon ball, might possibly have been intended for this particular 
fireplace. The painted panels also include sphinxes seated with their 
backs to tripods. *In the Bibliotheque Nationaleisa drawing by Bel- 
anger ofa fireplace! whose entire ornamentalvocabulary is cribbed 
directly from Piranesi, that shows andirons of practically identical 
design, though this time the sphinxes are without trappings, the 
cannon balls have been omitted, and in place of the ‘MA’ cipher is 
a medallion bust portrait. The introduction of this cipher is still 
further indication that the Cooper Union Museum’s drawing must 
have been for Bagatelle, since it was also worked into the decor- 
ation of the door-knobs for the chateau, and, like the double- 
headed Austrian eagle on the trappings of the sphinxes, constitutes 
flattering tribute paid by d’ Artois to his sister-in-law, the Queen, 
whose satisfaction was the motivation for this extravagance. 

A document which bears peripherally upon the study of these 
designs concerns an order of 1781 by the duchesse de Mazarin, 


8 Foulard, op. cit., pl. 57. 
® Ibid., pl. 58. 
10 Stern, op. cit., reprod., Vol. I, facing p. 20. 
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Marie-Antoinette’, The Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, 


55, pp. 68-77 & 91. : 
; uet, Gouthiére, Paris, 1912, p. 124. 
are two andirons dated 1786, executed by Thomire, after the 
t, ordered by Marie-Antoinette (J. Niclausse, “L’Activité de 
ciseleur et fondeur au XVIIle siécle’, Bulletin de la Société de 
Frangais, Année 1939, Paris, 1939, pp. 75-102). One is illustrated 
ed in detail (E. Molinier, Le Mobilier Royal Francais au XVIe et XVIIIe 
, 1929, Vol. III, p. 6, reprod.) as follows: ‘Fourni un feu 4 sphinx de 
-pouces de face pour une cheminée de cinq pieds d’ouverture. Pour 
et projet fait en cire pour étre rédigé sur place par M. le Commissaire 
al qui en a ordonné l’Exécution, 72 livres. Pour le modéle du sphinx fait en 
‘e par Boizot, 120 livres; Pour l’avoir fait mouler en platre par Giraud, 18 livres; 
Wi du socle, modéle du socle pour étre exécuté en fonte, sculpture en bois 
s de frises en cire, 72 livres; Ciselure de deux sphinx modéle de téte placée 
le frise (Thomire), modéle du socle, modéle de la frise en poste placée au bout 
socles (Coutelle), modéle de la frise de face en cornet d’abondance (Boivin), 
rure d’or moulu (Galle), dorure des fers en couleur d’eau (Samuseau).’ In citing 
iis document, Mademoiselle Niclausse adds (op. cit., p. 91): “Le composition 
me de ce feu 4 sphinx dérive exactement de la décoration du grand cabinet de la 
Reine 4 Versailles, exécuté en 1783 par les fréres Rousseau. Ce sont les mémes 
sphinx ailés 4 tétes de femmes qui soit accroupis deux pardeux au cétés de trépieds 
fumants. Ce sont ces mémes sphinx qui ne viennent nullement d’Egypte, “mais 
tout droit des vases grecs.”’ En effet, comme l’observe M. Guillaume Janneau, “le 
sphinx égyptien est masculin et n’a pas d’ailes, tandis que le grec est feminin par le 
uste et posstde les ailes d’aigle. C’est ce dernier que, depuis Louis XIV, lart 
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These designs, like those for t 
with the general character e ornamentation 
the identification of the design for the andiron showing sphi 
is correct, can it be assumed, therefore, that the sconce and one 
chandelier were intended, as well, for the Count’s boudoir? An 
entry in an inventory of 1813 of the furnishings of Bagatelle 
mentions ‘un lustre 4 18 lumiéres, orné d’aigles dorés garni en 
cristal du Mont-Cenis et de Bohéme’.” It is entirely possible that 
the compiler of this inventory mistook griffins for eagles. Even 
so, the drawing by Belanger includes at least twenty-two lights, 
though it is understandable that the design could have been 
modified to eighteen lights in the ultimate execution of the 
object. 

The inclusion of the number ‘5’ on the one drawing points to 
the possibility that it formed part of a set, perhaps submitted 
together by the architect for his patron’s approval. Apparently 
no other known drawings by Belanger bear similar identifica- 
tion. Nothing is known of the history of these drawings other 


14 One chandelier, known to have come from the circular salon of Bagatelle, and 
today in the Louvre, is thought by Monsieur Pierre Verlet to be of South German, 
rather than French origin (information graciously given to the writer by Mr. 
F. J. B. Watson). 

1 Foulard, op. cit., p. 67. 


2. Frangois-Joseph Belanger, Design for two andirons and a sconce (180 x 287 mm.), thought to have been intended for the Chateau de Bagatelle, 
Paris, rebuilt by the comte d’Artois in 1777. Cooper Union Museum Collection, New York. 
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than the fact that they were purchased by the Cooper Union 
Museum from Léon Decloux, architect of Sévres, in 1921, as part 
of an extensive collection of prints by the French eighteenth- 
century ornamentistes, in which were included a few other draw- 
ings. In 1911 the Museum had purchased Decloux’s collection of 
French ornamental drawings, and, since the Belanger drawings 
were not included in this lot, it would be assumed that they came 
into Decloux’s hands sometime between these two dates. 

Consequent to its redecoration, Bagatelle suffered many 
changes. D’Artois undertook building on a far greater scale, 
which led, in January, 1784, to his financial ruin, and Belanger had 
no other alternative than to resign from his service. But d’ Artois 
was not forced to give up Bagatelle until the advent of the Revo- 
lution, at which time the property was confiscated. It was pur- 
-chased by a famous art-restorer of the time by the name of Born, 
who entertained the Empress Joséphine there on a number of 
occasions. In the autumn of 1810, Napoléon purchased the 
property as the residence of his elder brother, Joseph, King of 
Spain.1® Meanwhile, d’Artois, as leader of the emigrés, had 
escaped first to Turin, and then to England. With the Restoration 
he reappeared in France to head the ultra-Royalist faction, and 
repurchased Bagatelle, but immediately made a gift of it to his 
eldest son, Charles-Ferdinand, duc de Berry. From 1824 to 1830, 
when d’ Artois was King of France as Charles X, the duc de Berry 
made certain minor changes within the chateau, including intro- 
ducing his own monogram into parts of Belanger’s original 
decoration.!? And it could have been at this time that some of the 
original lighting fixtures were replaced by ones considered of 
more modern design? 

After the Revolution of 1830, Bagatelle was removed from 
State property and placed in the personal possession of Louis 
grate in the ‘Greek style’. Both are details of etchings by Philippe. Two years later, the King ceased to take any interest in 
Giovanni Battista Piranesi, published in Diverse Maniere it, and in 1835 it was sold at auction, Lord Yarmouth, fourth 
d’ Adornare i Cammini, Rome, 1769, pls. 28 & 29. Marquis of Hertford, being the willing bidder. Later, through 
his friendship with Napoléon III, Hertford was able to extend the 
property. In 1852 the City of Paris acquired the Bois de Boulogne 
as a public park, and although Bagatelle was included within its 
precincts, the property remained in Lord Hertford’s possession. 
Even though he chose to reside in his spacious apartment in the 
Rue de Lafitte, he fitted up Bagatelle as a dwelling, and the 
chateau became the happy repository of a portion of the most 
distinguished collection of French eighteenth-century furniture 
assembled since the Revolution. Sir Richard Wallace, Lord 
Hertford’s natural son, inherited Bagatelle along with the rest of 
of his father’s property. Later, his widow passed it on to Sir John 
Murray Scott, Wallace’s secretary. In 1904 Scott sold Bagatelle 
to the City of Paris, the furnishings meanwhile either having been 
sold or removed to Hertford House, London, as The Wallace 
Collection, Lady Wallace’s gift to the British nation.'* 

The scattered pieces of furniture from Bagatelle, some in the 
Louvre or the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, other pieces in the 
Wallace Collection and other collections both public and private, 
and such drawings as these by Belanger, demonstrate the high 
quality of design and the extraordinary degree of proficiency 
expected of French craftsmen during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, well able to carry to completion such an 
elaborate scheme as the entire rebuilding and consequential re- 
decoration of a Royal residence in a mere sixty-four days! 


3. An andiron in the ‘Greek style’. 4. Detail of a fire- 
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16 Thid., pp. 59-65. é 
17 Ibid., pl. 57, for example, fixing his monogram to the ornamentation of a fire- 


place in one of the boudoirs. 
18 Account of the later owners of Bagatelle is given in Wallace Collection Catalogues; 


Pictures and Drawings, London, 1928, pp. Xii-xx. 
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Virgin from the Chateau de Pagny 


PARTICULARLY vital moment in French 
; sculpture, the period of the early Renais- 
sance, in which the Gothic style remained a 
potent force, is seen in the tender Virgin and Child 
from the portal of the chapel of the Chateau de 
Pagny near Dijon. This figure in its original 
enframement, once in the Edmond Foulc 
~ Collection, belongs to the Philadelphia Museum 
_ of Art and is part of a new installation which 
t was recently mentioned (March-April) on these 
_ pages. Elements from the chapel include a choir 
screen, also from the Foulc Collection, and a 
 retable formerly in the George Grey Barnard 
Collection, which are now fortunately re- 
united. All are part of the embellishments added 
in the second quarter of the sixteenth century to 
the chapel which had been built around 1500. 
Most of this later work was done for Philippe 
Chabot (c. 1492-1543) governor of Burgundy 
and Normandy, Admiral of France and personal 
representative of Francois Ier. He had come into 
possession of the Chateau de Pagny through 
marriage to Frangoise Longvy, whose uncle, 
Claude de Longvy, Cardinal de Givry, may have 
made the changes in the portal during which the 
Philadelphia Virgin was added. Which member 
of these distinguished families was responsible is 
of less concern today than what these archi- 
tectural elements have to say of stylistic changes 
_ in French art at the beginning of the Renaissance. 
The choir screen is Italianate, the portal orna- 
ment is Spanish in Plateresque style, and the 
Virgin is mainly Burgundian but with a sugges- 
tion of Italian influence. The canopy and con- 
sole of the enframement display a curious and 
fascinating blend of Gothic and Renaissance 
detail, as the pinnacle of the canopy is Gothic in 
structure, but filled with tracery motifs of later 
origin and adorned with classic busts and putti. 
The figure of the Virgin shows the influence of 
forms created by Claus Sluter in the early 1400’s 
while working for the ducal court of Burgundy. 
Burgundy became a part of France in 1482 and 
Dijon was no longer an active centre of the arts. 
But the style of Sluter lived on in the work of 
artists whose names are unknown to us. This 
style was still present when Italian influence 
began to be felt, and the union of old and new is to 
be seen in this instance. Characteristic of French 
sculpture from the fourteenth century to the 
_ sixteenth is the way the figure stands, with 
weight thrown to the left, and the manner in 
_ which the heavy drapery is caught up by the 
i left hand, forming long, elliptical folds, while 
the lower edge of the tunic ripples over the feet. 
The drapery, full of grace as it is, does not define 


Virgin and Child. French, early sixteenth century. 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. See above. 
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the form beneath it as does Italian sculpture. On 
the other hand, the proportions are Italian, the 
figure is taller, and the attitude, showing the 
mother gazing directly at the Christ child, 
indicates the influence of Italian Renaissance 
sculpture. The Virgin remained in place over the 
portal of the chapel at Pagny until the nine- 
teenth century. The chapel had survived the 
demolition of the chateau in 1774 and was long 
used by the village of Pagny-le-Chateau. It was 
by that time the property of the Duke d’Uzé 
who sold various elements from it, the Virgin 
and the choir screen passing to Edmond Foulc 
in 1881, and to the Museum in 1930. 


Nineteenth-Century Drawings 


FRENCH artists dominated the loan exhibition 
of nineteenth-century drawings which was held 
at the Newark Museum last spring as a sequel to 
the Old Master Drawings of 1960. Sixty-five 
subjects from thirty-six private collections and 
museums included works by English, German, 
Norwegian and American artists as well as 
French. During the nineteenth century Paris 
supplanted Rome as the art capital of the world 
and France became the fountainhead of new 
impulses in that intense search for fresh means of 
expression in which artists of many lands partici- 
pated. The French were, however, in the fore- 
front. 

In the matter of media some interesting 
changes occur. Line and wash are still prevalent: 
not pen and wash as in the eighteenth century, 
however, but pencil and wash. Ingres, early in 
the period, drew attention to the possibilities of 
the graphite pencil and his own use of it dis- 
played a sensitivity and delicacy rarely surpassed. 
His pupil, Chassériau, gave it greater depth. 
Delacroix used pencil with wash superimposed in 
his Odalisque (Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts) 
and Daumier sketched in, over a faint webbing 
of pencil lines, the swirls of black crayon that 
define the flowing robes and suggest the windy 
oratory of a gesticulating lawyer. (This is a 
drawing from Princeton University.) Pencil 
plays a subsidiary but effective role in his Good 
Friends, with crayon to provide bolder lines and 
watercolour to intensify the shadows in a 
garden scene with two old men so engrossed in 
their talk that the wine is untouched (Lucas 
Collection, Maryland Institute). Pencil is the 
foundation of the early Corot landscape in the 
tight manner, with pen and touches of white to 
complete it, from an anonymous source, and it 
is interesting to see the artist turn to an almost 
identical composition (Dr. W. W. Jacobi 
Collection) in which he uses charcoal to gain 
depth of tone and to suggest a more subtle 
mood. Pencil and wash achieve depth and clarity 
in the hands of that master realist, Manet, in his 
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domestic interior showing Mme. Manet and her 
son at Arcachon, writing and reading, with an 
open door permitting a view of the water and a 
passing boat. This is a subject in which forms, 
tones and textures are so deftly suggested that 
it does not seem strange that Zola and Beaude- 
laire considered him the father of naturalism. 

Manet, the born draughtsman, is seen in a 
portrait by one who surpassed him, Degas, to 
whom drawing was everything. The full- 
length drawing of Manet seated, executed in 
black chalk (Metropolitan Museum) contrives 
to centre attention on the faintest part, the eyes, 
which in spite of the lightness of touch, are 
piercing. 

Most of the artists were represented by a 
single subject. But there were four by Degas, 
and the same number by Toulouse-Lautrec; and 
there could be no quarrel with the choice of 
these two for emphasis. Illustrated here is one of 
Lautrec’s drawings of the circus, Au cirque: 
travail de répétition du panneau, from the Mrs. C. 
Suydam Cutting Collection, in which per- 
formers rehearse before an empty arena. This 
comes from a particularly tragic period in the 
artist’s life, when he had been sent to a mental 
institution because of alcoholism. He told a 
friend at the time that he intended to prove his 
sanity, and win his release, by making some 
‘sane drawings’. It happened that the winter 
circus was near the institution in which he was 
confined and it had always been assumed that he 
had been taken there and allowed to make his 
drawings on the spot. Later research proved that 
the circus was not open that winter in Paris. His 
amazing impressions of the circus were done 
from memory of scenes he had witnessed with 
absorbed attention in the past. The circus, like 
the café-concerts and the world of Montmartre, 
oftered subjects which fascinated Lautrec. With 
his power as a draughtsman sharpened by emu- 
lation of Degas and the Japanese he evolved a 
style of his own—the chief aim of every artist of 
the nineteenth century. 


(Left). Au cirque: travail de répétition du panneau. Crayon and chalk drawing by Toulouse-Lautrec, 
recently exhibited at Newark Museum. Mrs. C. Suydam Cutting Collection. (Above). Deposition with 
Saints Sebastian and Roche. By the Master MM, French (Valley of the Loire), dated 1515, Tempera on 
wood. Museum of Fine Arts, Spring field, Massachusetts. (Facing page). Three Young Musicians. By 
Antoine Le Nain, c. 1588-1648, Oil on wood panel. Los Angeles County Museum. 


According to Toulouse-Lautrec, by Lawrence 
and Elizabeth Hanson: ‘In less than two months 
in the asylum, without notes and without 
models, he made close to fifty drawings of the 
circus’. 


The Master MM 


A SUBJECT which challenges the student of 
French primitive painting is the identity of the 
Master MM, working in the early 1500's, to 
whom the Springfield Museum’s new Deposition 
with Saints Sebastian and Roche is attributed. The 
painting was formerly in the Arthur Gold- 
schmidt Collection, Paris. The signature of this 
rare master is found on an Entombment, showing 
the same group of figures represented here, 
which was formerly in the G. Arnot Collection, 
London, and is now understood to be in the art 
market. It is signed at the lower right. The 
Springfield Deposition is dated (1515) at the lower 
left, on the scroll bearing the name of St. 
Sebastian. Doubtless the two were part of the 
same altar painting and the suggestion has been 
made that the choice of the two saints, both 
patrons of the sick, indicates it may have been 
commissioned by a donor who had escaped the 
plague. St. Sebastian pierced with arrows was 
invoked for protection against the plague. The 
arrow was an ancient symbol of the plague. St. 
Roche, who lived in the fifteenth century, 
wandered about the countryside nursing those 
ill of the plague. He appears as a pilgrim, with 
his water gourd, staff, and a cockle shell in his 
hat. He contracted the plague because of his 
work and wandered off to die. But his faithful 
dog, who is in the picture, brought food and 
thus saved his life. Here is an unusual icono- 
graphical detail in a representation of St. Roche 
—the diminutive angel who anoints a sore on 
his leg, taking ointment from a box. 

In the central group, Mary Magdalen, richly 
gowned, kneels at the feet of the Christ; 
Joseph of Arimathea attends at the left. St. John 
removes the Crown of Thorns. Mary Cleophas 


and Mary the mother of James and John, stand- 
ing behind the Virgin, bear vials of ointment. 
Nicodemus holds a pair of pliers. In the back- 
ground is a distinctly French landscape. The 
architectural features suggest the work of the 
illuminators of some of the great Books of the 
Hours, such as Jean Fouquet and Pol di Lim- 
bourg. There is a strange mixture here of skill 
and naiveté, of stiffness in the figures and yet an 
ability to suggest luminous distances. Fouquet’s 
landscapes are thought to suggest the Loire 
Valley, which he knew well from his long 
residence at Tours. Since the landscape here 
bears so strong a resemblance to the work of the 
greater master it is thought that he too may 
have been working in the vicinity of the Loire 
River. Beyond this no suggestion has so far been 
made as to his identity. 


A Painting by Antoine Le Nain 


THE oldest of the three brothers Le Nain, 
Antoine, is here represented by a painting, Three 
Young Musicians, which has recently been added 
to the collection of seventeenth-century French 
painting at the Los Angeles County Museum. 
Once in the collection of Count Potocki in 
Poland, it was more recently owned by Maurice 
de Rothschild, from whom it was acquired a 
few years ago by the anonymous donor who 
presented it to the Los Angeles collection. It is a 
smaller rendering, on wood, of a replica on 
canvas which was formerly in the collection of 
Lord Aldenham and now belongs to the Duke 
of Cernivara. 

Three youths, ranging in age from about ten 
to sixteen, are gathered around a crude table on 
which is a brass candlestick, pottery mug, open 
book, a clay pipe, and tumbler partly filled with 
wine. The youngest boy, dressed in a brownish 
jerkin, sings from the music sheet in his hands. 
The oldest, with rich red cloak over his shoulder, 
plays a guitar, and the boy in the centre, 
wearing greenish-blue, plays a viol. In the centre 


is the dog which so frequently appears in works 
by the Le Nain, and recent cleaning of the paint- 
ing revealed at the back of its head the signature 
Le Nain. 

The three brothers of Laon, Antoine, Louis 
and Mathieu, who remained bachelors and were 
admitted to the Academy in Paris on the same 
day, and who remained in their lives and in their 
art close to each other, have presented a puzzle 
to art historians. To identify the hand behind 
the signature Le Nain has been difficult. Their 
rediscovery began with Champfleury’s Essai 
published in 1850, and, with contributions from 
numerous sources, has been completed in such 
works as Paul Jamot’s Les le Nain (1929) and 
Paul Fierens book with the same title published 
in 1933. Gradually the three personalities have 
emerged: Mathieu, the youngest, who long out- 
lived the other two, a painter in the manner of 
the Dutch Pieter Van Laar who specialized in 
scenes from the tavern and barracks; Louis, le 
bon Le Nain, undoubtedly the greatest of the 
three, great in his monumental forms (as in the 
Peasants in a Landscape of the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford) ; and the more primitive 
Antoine, who has a somewhat heavier touch, an 
unstudied and often awkward arrangement of 
figures but an earnestness and simplicity which 
convinces the spectator that here is an authentic 
view of seventeenth-century life. Antoine and 
Louis died within three days of each other in 
1648. 

Félibien, in the Entretiens (1685), spoke dis- 
paragingly of the Le Nain and their ‘ignoble’ 
manner of painting, for the age had lost a feeling 
for the simple, everyday things for which there 
had been appreciation in the earlier seventeenth 
century. Their re-establishment, begun in the 
nineteenth century, was furthered by an exhibi- 
tion in London in 1910 organized by Sir Robert 
Witt, when comparison of many works began 
to clarify the three personalities. 


Mosan Enamel of the Twelfth Century 


A MOSAN enamel reliquary of the True Cross 
made in the form of a crucifix and belonging to 
the Walters Art Gallery, is little known among 
the many mediaeval treasures in its possession. 
It was shown last spring in an exhibition tracing 
the evolution of the crucifix from the sixth to 
the seventeenth century, all of the subjects having 
been drawn from its own rich collection. 

Mosan champlevé enamels came into exist- 
ence in emulation of the Byzantine cloisonné 
enamels which were brought into western 
Europe, and the earliest representations of the 
Crucifixion show the living Christ, standing 
with arms outspread against the Cross. The 
suffering Christ, hanging dead on the Cross, 
was not shown as the usual type until the 
thirteenth century. The Byzantine form is 
adhered to in this instance, but there are details 
which are unusual. In place of the Four Evange- 
lists, which might be expected at the terminals 
of the Cross, are figures identified as Innocentia, 
Spes, Fides and Obedientia. The figure of the 
Crucified is shown against a background of 
stars and with the sun and moon at left and right. 
Thus, as Philippe Verdier points out in calling 
this piece to our attention, there is a combination 
of two symbologies: one cosmic, the other from 
the moral sphere. This is an unusual attempt to 
unify two concepts: that of the Greek fathers, 
which considered the Christ ruler of the cos- 
mos, represented by the sun, moon and stars, 
and of the Latin Church, represented by St. 
Augustine, who was concerned with the moral 
aspect. The virtues of Christ are personified as 
angelic figures signifying Purity, Hope, Faith 
and Obedience, as indicated in the third chapter 
of Ephesians. 

The outer border of the Cross is green, signi- 
fying the Tree of Life. The blue sky is studded 


with stars executed in cloisonné. The colours and 


champlevé technique (seen in other parts of 
the design) are representative of the ateliers of 
Maastricht and Stavelot in the Meuse Valley. 
The region between Lié¢ge and Maastricht was 
the centre of production at this time, c. 1160. 
The reliquary sums up characteristics of the art 
of Renier of Huy and of Godefroid of Huy, both 
of whom were active in developing the craft of 
the Mosan enamellers. There is a foreshadowing 
of the manner of Nicholas of Verdun, about 
1180, in the manner in which the lines of the 
figure are reserved in the copper plaque. 


George II Cup and Cover by Lamerie 


THE work of the great Huguenot goldsmith, 
Paul de Lamerie, may be seen in an important 
George II two-handled cup and cover (London, 
1744) which has recently been added to the Alice 
B. Nunn Collection at the Portland Art Museum, 
Portland, Oregon. It bears on one side the arms of 
Cosmo George, 3rd Duke of Gordon, and on 
the reverse those of Bladen. In general character 
it can be compared with the well-known Ash- 
burnham cup at Clare College, Cambridge. The 
form was one in which Lamerie excelled, and 
he was responsible for a number of these cere- 
monial drinking vessels which were used on 
formal occasions and occupied a central position 
in any display of plate. 

While Lamerie became the leading exponent 
of the rococo in its interpretation in silver, this 
was not until he had passed through an earlier 
period when he worked in the simpler, Queen 
Anne style. He is not to be thought of as one who 
formed a direct link with the rococo style of 
France, but he naturally had an inborn feeling 
for it which was fostered during his tutelage 
under another Huguenot smith, Pierre Platel. 


Reliquary of the True Cross. Mosan, 1150-1160, 
champlevé and cloisonné enamel, ht. 11} in. 


Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 


~ 


He began about 1725 to make use of chased and 
repoussé ornament, finally reaching a degree of 
elaboration which would have failed of its effect 
under a less masterful hand. On the Portland 
Museum’s cup the floral festoons, cupids and 
masks on the body of the cup and on the domed 
cover are carried out in high relief, but there is 
the contrast of the plain surface of much of the 
upper part of the body to create balance. The 
handles, designed as S- and C-scrolls, are imbri- 


cated and are joined at the top to the body by 
voluted shells. The finial supports a grape motif 
which he often used’on cups of this type. There 
are several comparable cups in American 
collections. Rather close to it is the one of 1748 
in the Art Institute of Chicago, where similar 
festoons have been used. The design, however, 
is developed in chasing and flat chasing only, 
without any high relief, and consequently covers 
much more of the surface. His use of imbrication, 


George II cup and cover, 13} in. high. By Paul de Lamerie, 
London, 1744. Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon. 


for which he seemed to have an especial liking, 
is seen in an example with a fluted body in the 
Nelson Gallery of Art, where he introduces the 
serpent handles for which he is famous. 

The collection which the cup illustrated has 
joined is devoted exclusively to English silver 
and was founded in 1947. A further bequest 
from the donor in 1955 is making possible the 
steady increase of additions of this admirable 


quality. 
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A small Louis XV Commode in kingwood 
retaining its original mounts and marble top. 
Length at back: 3 ft. 7 in. 

Height: 2 ft. 93 in. 
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Very Early XVIII Century carved Pine ‘Continued’ Chimneypiece 
with Lime-wood enrichments. Overall Height ro ft. 2 in. (303 cm.) 


